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PRINCIPLES OF MUNICIPAL ORGAN 


Whatever disagreement there may be about the cause, it is 
generally agreed that American municipal institutions work badly. 
a As Professor Bryce has said, ‘‘ There is no denying that the govern- 
af ment of cities is the one conspicuous failure of the United States,” 
= 4,2 and although it has been fifteen years since “ The American Com- 
monwealth” was published,—years full of effort and experiment in 

municipal government,—the remark is still as true as when first 
uttered. Progress has been made, improvement has been effected, 
but the normal tendency of American municipal institutions is 
towards corruption. Efforts for the improvement of city govern- 
ment are now being conducted chiefly upon lines which imply in- 
stitutional failure. The prevailing opinion is that the best results 
are to be accomplished through agencies of supervision and con- 
trol extraneous to the organization of municipal government and 
influencing its operation by moral influences. It is an era of civic 
leagues and reform associations. Their activity is upon the whole 
beneficial, but as a regular system it means civic betterment by in- 
timidation of the government as organized by law, so as to counter 
act the normal tendency of the constitutional system. The problem 
which must be solved in arriving at correct principles of municipal 
organization is what gives rise to this normal tendency towards © 
corruption, 
Commonplace though the statement be, yet it seems necessary 
to reiterate the principle that for every effect there must be a pro- 
portionate cause, since only by grasping that principle firmly and 
applying it unflinchingly can we hope to solve the problem. Our _ 
failure in municipal government has certainly not come by chance; 
we can at least be sure that there is in it a sequence of causation. ; 
Taking this as the starting-point, discarding all other pial, 
renouncing so far as possible all prepossessions, and ignoring if we are 
can our inveterate political superstitions, let us try to work out the 
problem in as cold blood as if it were a proposition in mathematics. a 

The cause of the failure must be either: (1) Defect of char- 

acter in the people, or (2) Defect in the organization of govern- 


ment. 
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Defect of Character in the People 


(1) There is a great weight of authority in support of this 
hypothesis. Professor Bryce himself inclines to it. While criticising 
the organization of municipal government in this country, he re- 
marks that in “the growth of a stronger sense of civic duty rather 
than in any changes of mechanism, lies the ultimate hope for the 
reform of city government.” This is the theme of endless admoni- 
tion and exhortation, and there is an immense literature dealing 
with the subject from this point of view. The specifications may be 
grouped under these general heads: (A) Levity of national char- 
acter; (B) lack of public spirit; (C) the vileness of local politicians ; uf 
(D) the spirit of Commercialism; (E) the natural outcome of . 
democracy. 

A and B form the hypothesis which gives rationality to the 
movement in favor of public administration of all municipal utili- 
ties. As matters stand the logic of that movement seems to be that 
because municipal authority does badly what it now has to do it 


should be intrusted with as many more things as possible. The y 
movement, however, assumes that present incompetency is due to ‘, 
popular neglect and indifference, and that when public interests are ar. 
given overwhelming importance public opinion will be roused into a 
the needful activity to see that they are properly managed. - 
The same hypothesis is favored by European critics, who are ad 
so impressed by striking evidences of our national strength and 
efficiency that they feel bound to conclude that our failure must be oe 


ascribed to lack of will rather than want of capacity. The London 
Spectator recently offered this explanation in an article entitled 
“What is it that makes Tammany possible?” published in its issue 
for November 14, 1903. It finds the explanation of Tammany’s 
triumph in sheer levity of character and exuberance of optimistic 
spirit. “ For some Americans things simply cannot go wrong. 
Whatever happens, the result will ‘pan out’ all right. A nation so 
optimistic, so ready to pit its own energy and talent against any and 
all obstacles, naturally becomes careless of obstacles. It will even 
set them up to knock them over again.” The particular case was an 
unfortunate selection, as four-fifths of the New York City electorate 
are of foreign parentage, but in no case is there any satisfactory evi- 
dence in support of the hypothesis. To deny that such levity of 
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character exists would merely meet assertion with assertion, and it 
is not a point upon which proof can be offered, but every one must 
judge for himself. My own opinion is that the general feeling is 
rather one of despair than of easy confidence, and that affairs are as 
they are, not because the people of afflicted communities are indif- 
ferent, but because they cannot help themselves. But even admitting 
that levity of character is an American characteristic, why should it be 
so invariable in its consequences and those consequences produce 
characteristic effects in government alone. In other fields results 
due to inattention and carelessness are sporadic and do not produce 
settled characteristics. There is a great variety of age and circum- 
stances in American communities, and it would be entirely against 
the doctrine of chances that everywhere municipal government 
should tend towards waste, inefficiency, and corruption, simply as 
a result of levity of disposition in the American character as regards 
this particular kind of government. 

A consideration which is conclusive on this point is the differ- 
ence which exists between the United States and Canada as regards 
the characteristics of municipal government. Doubtless people acute 
in such things may trace differences between the average Canadian 
type and the average type of citizen in the United States, but any 
one crossing the border experiences no more sense of change than 
_ in passing from one State to another in the Union. He sees the same 
_ sort of people in looks, dress, and speech. The country is just as 
new as the United States and is just as intent upon material con- 
cerns. So far as public spirit is concerned, one of the things that 
surprises an inquirer is the absence of the civic leagues and reform 
associations which abound in the United States. There is a con- 
spicuous absence of the fuss and worry about local politics that are 
found everywhere in the United States. If the municipal govern- 
ment took its tone directly from the popular disposition, it might 
fairly be expected to be pretty much the same as in the United 
States, if not rather worse along the same lines. As a matter of fact, 
it possesses altogether different characteristics and occupies a much 
higher plane. The notion that the peculiar characteristics of Ameri- 
can municipal government are due to levity of national character 
has really nothing to support it. 

The charge of lack of public spirit is more plausible, for it must 
be admitted that the class of citizens who are best qualified to ap- 
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_preciate and discharge the public obligations attaching to member- 
_ ship in City Councils or office under the city government hold aloof 
_ from such positions. This, however, may be due not to lack of pub- 
lic spirit, but to special conditions attaching to municipal office, 
_ making it repugnant to men of dignity and independence. That 
the latter cause is the true one will be admitted by those who are 
conversant with the facts of the case, and it is further attested by 
the fact that there is no difficulty in getting men of character and 
standing to undertake other public employments. The churches, re- 
-formatories, and charities of the country are, as a rule, managed by 
unpaid trustees actuated by a sense of duty. Associated effort for 
the advancement of public interests is a marked feature in the life 
of every community. Upon a broad survey of the facts of the case 
we must conclude that instead of a lack there is rather an excess 
of public spirit in this country fraught with some peril to the home 
life of our people. The truth appears to be that public service exerts 
a more extensive attraction upon the mass of society than in any 
other country, exciting a vast and varied amount of private activity 
behalf of public interests. 


The Wickedness of the Politicians 

C is the cause usually assigned in local discussion of local con- 
ditions and constitutes the working theory of journalism and of civic 
leagues. One who makes inquiry among the people of any com- 
munity as to the cause of the misrule of which they complain has 
dinned into his ears scornful and indignant or cynical and humor- 
ous accounts of the vileness of the local politicians. The remedy 
advocated by the newspaper and the civic leagues is summed up in 
the well-known formula, “ Turn the rascals out,” with the differ- 
ence that while the newspapers generally make a partisan applica- 
tion of the principle, the civic leagues strive to ignore party lines 
and base their recommendations upon the personal merits of candi- 
dates as individuals. Consideration of this hypothesis need not 
detain us long, for despite its general acceptance it collapses at the 
touch of logic. The politicians are as much an integral part of the 
community as any other class of people in it, and if the politicians are 
vile it must be because political conditions select and promote vile- 
ness. The correct principle applicable to such matters was laid down 
by Burke when, refusing to join in the personal abuse levelled 
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against the Bute ministry, he said, “ Where there is a regular 
scheme of operations carried on, it is the system, and not any indi- 
vidual person who acts in it, that is truly dangerous.” The public 
business is not differently circumstanced from any other business in 
that it must work with such material of character, good, bad, and 
indifferent, as it finds in its operations, and it selects to its service 
such as meets its actual requirements. The misfits are eliminated, 
the suitable retained. It may be laid down as a principle of uni- 
versal application that the typical characteristics of any business 
pursuit or professional occupation are the result of the conditions 
under which its activities are carried on. The notion that the 
general vileness of municipal politics is due to a fortuitous concourse 
of bad men in the business of municipal government is so puerile 
that its prevalence is somewhat difficult to reconcile with the practical 
common sense of the American people in other respects. Time and 
again, with great fuss and fury about smashing the ring and turn- 
ing the rascals out, a change of administration is effected that simply 
carries on the same old game with a new set of players. The prob- 
able explanation of this obtuseness is that in ordinary business 
affairs administrative authority implies control of methods, so that 
individual candidacy embodies systematic reform, a new manage- 
ment having discretionary authority to make such changes as may 
be necessary to accomplish the results for which it will be held re- 
sponsible. In municipal business no such discretionary authority 
as to organization exists anywhere. In its main features the system 
is fixed by the State, and administrative activities cannot control con- 
ditions but must conform to them. 


Spirit of Commercialism 

D is the favorite hypothesis of a class of critics whose logic is 
sufficiently acute to discern that the typical characteristics of local 
politics are primarily a result rather than a cause, and that for a 
result so general and constant there must be a cause as general and 
constant. The spirit of commercialism appears to meet the require- 
ment, and in a work which advocated this view with such brilliancy 
of rhetoric as to attract a great deal of notice it was asserted that 
the demoralization of local politics might have been predicted as the 
natural consequence of the growth of commercialism. The opera- 
tion of this influence was traced in detail, with practical instances of 
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its manipulation of elections and of the conduct of local agencies of 
government. That there is in fact a vast system of this character | 
underlying and influencing the operations of public authority will 
be doubted by no one who is acquainted with the interior working | 
of local politics. Exertion of influence of such character may be 
said to be a regular department of activity in the organization of 
extensive commercial interests, particularly such as make use of 
public franchises. The existence of this agency of corruption does — 
not, however, necessarily prove that it is the primary cause of the 
vile tendencies of municipal government; it, too, may be essentially 
a result rather than a cause, a response to conditions which it did 
not create, although it may be intensifying them, and thus acquiring 
a secondary causative influence of formidable magnitude. 

In essential character the supposition is like that previously 
considered, and is indeed simply an extension of the same idea. In- 
stead of the proposition that local politicians happen to be a bad lot in 
this country, the more general proposition is advanced that Ameri- 
can business men as a class are a bad lot, and their badness pene- 
trates the conduct of local politics, generating corrupt tendencies. 
But it may be urged that the reasoning used to discredit the previous 
hypothesis is now inapplicable because the present hypothesis as- 
sumes a general condition of which the corruption of local politics 
is a symptom, so that from this point of view the failure of munici- 
pal institutions ceases to be an isolated phenomenon. That the con- 
duct of the public business should be so markedly inferior to the 
conduct of private business, is explained by the fact that, in the 
business world the influence of the prevailing spirit of commercial- 
ism is counteracted by motives of self-interest, whereas in the politi- 
cal field it operates upon trusteeship whose integrity it undermines. 
The hypothesis is further strengthened by notorious facts indi- 
cating that the commercial spirit exerts a like influence upon trustee- 
ship in general when the details of transactions can be covered up 
in a way to seclude them from ordinary business knowledge and 
insight. It must be admitted that the hypothesis is better supported 
and has more consistency than any other so far considered. 

Conceding for the sake of the argument, that in this country 
the spirit of commercialism has predatory characteristics which have 
obtained peculiar prominence, yet there are plain indications that 
in the general field of social and business interests a remedial prin- 
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by methods essentially fraudulent, yet energetic reactions are incited 
which stigmatize such activities and reduce their scope. Hence the 
predatory characteristics of commercialism are always most promi- 
nent in the new fields opened from time to time in the course of 
economic development, in which business activities operate under 
conditions whose nature is not as yet fully apprehended by the pub- 
lic. Conditions become purer as they become definite and perma- 
nent. There was a period in the development of transportation 
methods when the rapid introduction of new conditions of control 
and management afforded opportunities for defrauding investors 
which were unscrupulously utilized. Such abuses of trust are no 
longer prevalent in that field; they now most abound in the process 
of industrial reorganization which forms the latest phase of eco- 
nomic development, but reactions that are tending to repress them 
are manifestly at work. The predatory characteristics of commer- 
cialism, even when most active and influential, appear to be abnormal 
and transient. Commercialism when regularized tends to accord 
with the general ethical tone of the community, except in the field 
of politics, a fact which plainly indicates that the marked difference 
which exists is the result of special conditions existing in the field of 
politics. If the conditions are such that business affected by the ad- 
ministration of public affairs can be carried on only by sordid con- 
spiracy with political power, the relations of business and political 
interests will take that shape and keep that shape. Hence while the 
fact is undeniable that commercialism pursues corrupt methods in 
dealing with local government, the same excuse is applicable which 
Macaulay gave in the case of the system of corruption by which 
parliamentary government was carried on by Whig ministries in 
Walpole’s time: “ They submitted to extortion because they could 
not help themselves. We might as well accuse the poor Lowland 
farmers who paid blackmail to Rob Roy of corrupting the virtue 
of the Highlanders, as accuse Sir Robert Walpole of eat he 
virtue of Parliament.” | ae 


E. That the corruption of local politics is the natural outcome 
_ of democratic institutions is the explanation one is apt to get in 
- ‘priv ate talk with party managers. It is not propounded | asa theory, 
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but frankly recognized as a condition which must be dealt with on 
the principle that what can’t be cured must be endured. Good and _ 
bad go together in most of the affairs of life, and democratic gov- 
ernment is no exception to the general rule. It is in the main good, 
because it secures attention to the wants and desires of the common 
people, but at the same time it subjects the transactions of govern-— 
ment to the play of their passions and appetites. Despite the rail-— 
ing of purists and idealists, the general result is not so bad; the 
public business in one way or another does get on and social in- 
terests are tolerably well protected. It is true that a great deal of 
grafting goes on, but if there is a strong boss and a solid machine it > 
is kept within bounds and business interests can know just what. 
they can depend upon. It costs a great deal of money to run politics, 
and in one way or another the public offices must meet the cost of 
filling them under the system of popular election. The best and 
really cheapest way of treating the problem is through the boss 
system, which controls the selection of candidates and determines 
public policy by putting it upon a business basis. 

This opinion is held not only by party managers but also pre- 
vails among hard-headed business men who face the facts as they 
find them. They support ring rule as a practical necessity; that 
is to say, they believe that some sort of a firm political control su- 
perior to and exercising authority over the regular constitution of 
municipal government is necessary to prevent the government from 
being simply almoner and pander to the mob, and to make it con- 
siderate of business and social interests about which the ordinary 
run of people know little and care less. Unless there is a boss, gov- 
ernment lacks consistency and purpose; there are no settled con- 
ditions upon which enterprise can rest; no competent authority with 
which business interests can negotiate. The occasional interreg-— 
nums which occur between the downfall of one boss and the rise of 
another are always a period of political demoralization and conten-— 
tion. While not enunciated as a distinct principle, yet the tone of 
comment one hears in discussion of municipal politics among prac- 
tical men of affairs implies that corruption is the natural defence of 
society under democratic conditions of government. 

It must be admitted that close contact with actual conditions is 
apt to lead to practical conclusions of this kind. No one who ever 
knew a boss as he is can doubt that he constantly acts under stress 
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2 
* of circumstances which he did not create and which his disappear- 
. ance would not remove. The individual boss frequently disappears ; 
the boss system remains and is a normal characteristic of American 
municipal politics. The combinations which the boss makes and by 
which he maintains his ascendency are his own, but he must play 
the game on the board and with the pieces he finds. I have heard a 
boss speak in tones of unfeigned scorn of city councilmen who were 
reputed to be his own agents. When asked why he took up with 
such people, he described the posture of politics in their wards to 
show that in joining interests with them he had done the best he 
could under the circumstances. The poor material furnished by the 
workings of local representation is not unfrequently a subject of 
remark in the private talk of a boss, but without complaint, for it is 
the characteristic of the type and the secret of its strength to respond 
with simple directness to actual conditions, and to base measures on 
the realities. It is proof of great efficiency of character when a boss 
is able to maintain himself upon his slippery throne. 

The notion that democratic politics are necessarily vile has 
abundant philosophic support. It pervades the Federalist and was 
fairly rampant in the convention which framed the Constitution of 

the United States. If one consults Calhoun’s analysis of the tenden- 
cies of “the government of the numerical majority,” his prophecy 
seems startling in its accurate anticipation of the present evils of 
our politics. As an exercise in dialectics it would be possible to pro- 

_ duce a copious thesis in support of Talleyrand’s cynical definition of 
democracy as an aristocracy of blackguards, but there would be a 
fatal flaw in the argument. For one thing, the marked difference 
which exists in this country between national and municipal ad- 
ministration, which have a common base in the character of the peo- 
ple, would not be accounted for. Dialectic skill might perhaps get 
around that, but the working of democratic institutions elsewhere 
furnishes facts absolutely irreconcilable with the thesis. If corrup- 
tion is a character mark of democracy, why is it not displayed in 
the municipal institutions of Canada, England, Switzerland, and 
Australia? They are far more democratic than those of this coun- 
try; the policy of government is immediately subject to popular 
control; checks which we think necessary to guard against results 
of popular impulse do not exist; mayors have no veto power and 
all power is amassed in the city council, but there is no boss system, 
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characteristic of the system. Although there is complaint as to the 
character and tendencies of municipal government, it does not relate 
to integrity of administration but to its scope and purpose. That 
democratic government should be successful in securing a faithful 


stewardship of public resources is assumed as a natural consequence 


_of the system; where it works badly is in the ideas it engenders of 
the social application of these resources, and some alarm is expressed 


as to the results of the tendency of municipal government to enlarge 
its functions. Not content with managing markets, water supply, 
lighting, and street railways, it is taking on lodging-houses and 
even dance-halls. While I write this article I notice in the London 
Times a report of the opening of a fine new municipal building at 
Cheltenham at a cost of $50,000, which the Times says is “ to 
answer in every respect to the social requirements of the town.” It 
contains a hall that will accommodate 2500 people, the floor of which 
has been especially constructed on girders and spiral springs for 
dancing. It is stated that “ there are also large drawing- and supper- 
rooms, with refreshment-, smoking-, and card-rooms.” Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, ex-chancellor of the exchequer, spoke at the formal 
opening. In the course of his remarks he said: 

“ Every man here on his first election as a town councilor must 
feel that, above all things, it is incumbent on him to do what is 
vital to the prosperity of your town in maintaining and increasing 
its attractions to the public. It is for this reason that your town 
council and their predecessors have spent large sums in widening 
your streets to allow for the increase of traffic, in founding and 
maintaining various kinds of municipal institutions, in providing 
public gardens and winter gardens, in establishing electric lighting, 
and last and greatest of all in that sanitary work in which you, Mr. 
Mayor, have taken so prominent and so able a part, and in securing 
for Cheltenham an admirable and sufficient water supply, at a cost, 
I believe, of something more than half your whole municipal debt. 
All these are works of necessity, absolutely works of necessity.” 

Commenting upon the address, that strong and influential finan- 
cial journal, the London Economist, condemned the alleged reac- 
tion against municipal trading, socialism, or whatever it may be 
called, and the reason it gives is particularly interesting as regards 
the subject under consideration. It says: 
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‘We look upon municipal institutions as providing, to a large 
extent, the very salt of English life. We are, therefore, frankly glad 
to see the cordial way in which Sir Michael Hicks-Beach pays trib- 
ute of honor to those who, for no salary and for very little glory, 
accept the often very irksome burdens connected with membership 
_ of county, city, and borough councils, and recognizes that it is well 
for them to take a large and liberal and not a poor and contracted 
view of their functions.” 

Such facts are absolutely conclusive on the point that the low 
character of American municipal government is not the normal 
outcome of democratic government. If that were so there would be 
some evidence of the same character in the more democratic insti- 
tutions of England, and Switzerland, and on the contrary they excel 
so conspicuously in integrity of administration that this character- 
: istic is fully conceded even by critics who see danger in some of their 
tendencies. 


i General Observations on the Character Theory 
_ We have now passed in-review every hypothesis embodying the 
idea that the failure of this country in municipal government is due 
_to defect of character, and have found each inadequate to explain 


the phenomena. Before leaving this branch of the subject some gen- 
_ eral considerations are in place. It is doubtful whether there can be 
such a thing as inadequacy of popular character to sustain fit gov- 
ernment. If a people are left to their own devices, it seems to be a 
necessity from the constitution of human nature that local institu- 
tions will conform to popular disposition, although there does not 
appear to be any essential connection between the real worth of local 
administration of government and the attitude of popular sentiment. 
Orientals live contentedly in dirt and squalor, and are apt to regard 
as an outrage the imposition of sanitary regulaticns or other exer- 
tion of public authority to better conditions, while they view with 
satisfaction displays of magnificence on the part of their rulers 
which to Western ideas appear to be senseless waste and injurious 
extravagance. Then, too, there are countries veneered but not really 
informed by civilization, whose condition is one of social disor- 
ganization and hence chronic political instability, in which gross 
corruption and incapacity of local government coexists with a habit 
of bawling patriotism which claims for institutions moral superiori- 
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ties which do not exist and which extenuate defects which-are too 

patent to be denied. Neither praise nor blame of the character of 

institutions is proof or disproof of real merit, but where there ‘is ° 
_ chronic dissatisfaction it is at least proof that institutions of local 

government have not taken shape in accord with the popular char- 

acter and in adaptation to its normal motives, but that they are 

essentially an imposition. If the principle of authority is that of 

self-government, the existence of such chronic dissatisfaction is evi- 

dence that the machinery of government is not adjusted to the force 

which moves it. 

Looking at the matter from this point of view we may be able 
to perceive the fallacy contained in a proposition frequently advanced 
in regard to municipal government,—namely, that since in this coun- 
try the people rule they must put up with the consequences if they 
happen to be bad; that the stream can rise no higher than its source, 
and hence it must be affirmed that on the whole the people are 
getting the kind of government they deserve. If they want better 
government, let them make better government. There is a degree 
of truth in this, as regards government in general and viewing the 
character of a people as inclusive of their traditions, beliefs, ideas, 
and political superstitions, but it is true only in the general sense 
that government of every kind, no matter how despotic or how 
liberal, is founded upon public opinion. As regards municipal gov- 
ernment in the United States it is almost wholly untrue and alto- 
gether misleading. Suppose the shareholders of a railway or busi- 
ness corporation were subjected to by-laws which require them to 
elect the general manager, the board of directors, and various di- 
vision chiefs as distinct and separate authorities debarred from even 
transacting business together! If the affairs of the concern were in 
a chronic state of demoralization and mismanagement, would it be 
argued by any sensible man that since the shareholders had the 
power to choose whom they would to serve them they had no right 
to be dissatisfied with results? Such a situation would certainly be 
taken as evidence of defective principles of organization, preventing 
the shareholders from establishing effective control. What possible 
reason can there be for reaching any different conclusion if the cor- 
poration happens to be a municipal corporation. The situation may 
be evidence of chronic stupidity, or of unreasoning acquiescence in 
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- traditional. forms of procedure, or of blind subjection to political 
superstitions, but it affords no proof of ethical deficiency. 


Defect in the Organization of Government 

(2) We now take up the second branch of the inquiry,—namely, 

7 the possibility that the cause of failure may be defect in the organiza- 

_ tion of government. On first thought it might seem to be imprac- 

 ticable to submit this hypothesis to the test of facts, so many ex- 

_ periments have been tried in municipal charters and so many 

- yarieties exist. Upon this score alone one might feel justified in 

_ rejecting the supposition off-hand, since if the trouble lay in de- 

fect of organization surely it would have been gotten at in the 

course of so much anxious effort. We are, however, bound by our 

plan to discard all assumptions and to proceed with scientific pre- 

cision. Since American varieties of municipal government unite in 

- common failure, we need not consider them in detail. Whatever 

the cause may be, it is generic. Furthermore, we must conclude that 

this generic cause will manifest itself as a generic difference when 

American municipal government is compared with municipal gov- 

~ ernment in other civilized countries. Now when the comparison is 

made, what generic difference appears? Nearly all cities here and 

abroad have their own peculiarities, and a survey of the general 

field reveals great variety of organization. The only difference 

which appears to be generic is this, that whereas everywhere else the 

executive and legislative departments are connected, in the United 

_ States they are disconnected. It further appears that whatever evils 

or defects may accompany the connection of the executive and legis- 

lative departments in one organ of municipal sovereignty, the boss 

_ system is unknown wherever that principle of organization obtains, 

no matter in what country we look for examples. It is a phenome- 

: non characteristic of and peculiar to municipal government organized 

upon the principle of separating the executive and legislative func- 

tions by embodying them, in distinct organs of authority. The logical 

_ conclusion is that the principle of corruption in American municipal 

- government is this disconnection of the executive and legislative 
functions. 

wo On reaching this conclusion one instinctively revolts from it, 

because it seems to attack the fundamental principle of American 
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government. Moreover, one finds that the idea which pervades 
theories of municipal reform is the necessity of sharper division and 
more effectual separation of the executive and legislative functions. 
This idea is the cardinal principle of reform advocated in the munici- 
_ pal programme adopted by the National Municipal League, and so 
high an authority as Professor Goodnow argues that it is a prin- 
ciple based upon the laws of psychology, governing all conscious 
activities. It would seem to be a supposition too monstrous to be 
entertained that the whole theory upon which American institutions 
of government are founded is malign, and that the anxious studies of 
reformers have so grievously miscarried as to prompt them to select 
the fundamental cause of corruption as the cardinal principle of 
municipal organization. But, on the other hand, the conclusion in 
which our inquiry has resulted has been reached by logical inference, 
s that the need is suggested of close scrutiny to determine whether 
the apparent conflict really exists, 


Separation of the Powers of Government 

What is meant by the separation of the powers of government ? 
If it means simply that the executive, legislative, and judicial powers 
shall be separately constituted, there is no radical divergence be- 
tween American institutions and those of other civilized countries. 
The generic difference which has been noted lies in this: outside of 
the United States it is the practice to join together in one organ of 
government and thus indissolubly connect in their operations the 
separately constituted powers of government; in the United States 
it is the practice not only to constitute these powers separately, but 
also to disconnect them in their operation by embodying them in 
separate organs of government. For instance, in Toronto the people 
elect a mayor to be head of the executive government; they also 
elect a board of controllers upon a general ticket to represent the 
community as a whole, and in addition members of the city council 
are elected in every ward to represent the interests of locality. Each 
of these separately constituted bodies have their special powers and 
functions which are sharply defined, but they meet and act together 
as the city council, the organ of municipal sovereignty, whose de- 
terminations are final and conclusive. The mayor presides, but he 
has only his own vote, and has no veto power. He does not even 
appoint the committees, that being the province of the ward repre- 
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sentatives ; but the mayor is ex officio a member of the board of con- 
trollers and of every committee. The controllers, as representatives 
of the community as a whole are the medium through which the 
reports of council committee are submitted to the city council, and 
the recommendations of the controllers form the subject of legis- 
lative action. All appointments to office in the service of the cor- 
poration are made by the nomination of the mayor and controllers 
subject to the approval of the city council. At every point in the or- 
ganization of the city government the executive and legislative func- 
tions, while separate and distinct in constitution, are connected so 
that they operate as a reciprocal control. While the means by 
which the executive authority and the legislative authority is sepa- 
rately constituted varies in different countries, the usual English 
and Swiss practice being to form the executive administration 
through the action of the legislative body, yet the two functions are 
always sharply distinguished and separately constituted, but are at 
the same time invariably connected. 
In the United States the authority of the mayor is not only 
separate and distinct from that of the legislative branch, but is alto- 
- gether disconnected by being made also a separate organ of govern- 
ment. The legislative authority is embodied in the city council, or- 
ganized as a separate organ of government. In many cities it is 
divided into two branches so that one may be a check upon the other, 
and a further check is provided by giving the mayor a veto over the 
acts of the city council. It is frequently the case that such offices as 
those of treasurer and controller are separately constituted and in- 
dependently organized. The process of separate organization is in 
some cases—as, for instance, in Ohio municipal corporations—car- 
ried out to such an extent that important branches of executive au- 
thority, such as police control, fire department administration, and 
the management of public works, are separately embodied. 


The Views of the Fathers 
The essential difference between the two systems in organic 
principle is not in the separate constitution of different powers of 
government, but in the fact that one system connects them while the 
= other disconnects them. Is it contrary to the principles of the separa- 
- tion of powers to connect them? It is generally assumed that it is. 
While the point was not considered in the discussion attending the 
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_ adoption of the programme of the National Municipal League, the 
tone of the discussion and the recommendations made assume that 
this principle requires the embodiment of executive and legislative 
authority in separate organs of government. Nevertheless, there is 
conclusive evidence that no such assumption was made by the 
framers of the Constitution of the United States, and, indeed, that it 
is contrary to their ideas of the meaning of the principle of the sepa- 
ration of the powers. Their ideas are not to be inferred from the 
relations between the executive and the legislative departments as 
they now stand in our national government, for, as is well known to 
students of our constitutional history, they contemplated a much 
closer connection than that which now exists. It fortunately happens 
that this very point was discussed in the Federalist. In numbers 47 
and 48 Madison argues that the principle of the separation of powers 
“does not require that the legislative, executive, and judiciary de- 
_ partments should be wholly unconnected with each other.” Not 
content with this negative statement of the case, he goes on to say 
that “ unless these departments be so far connected and blended as to 
give to each a constitutional control over the others, the degree of 
separation which the maxim requires, as essential to a free govern- 
ment, can never in practice be duly maintained.” The profound 
truth of this observation is conspicuously attested by the present 
condition of government in this country. Any one possessing in- 
sight into actual conditions knows that executive and legislative 
functions are not really separate in practice. Members of legisla- 
ture and city councils habitually extort surrender to them of execu- 
tive function, especially as regards appointments to office, and are 
enabled to do so because the executive department, being discon- 
nected from the legislative department, has no way of securing con- 
sideration of public business save by the favor of members. The 
same is true as regards the national government also, but presiden- 
tial authority is a force of such high tension that it tends to establish 
a regular connection although subject to interruptions which cause 
jarring vibrations through the whole frame of government. The 
connection is, however, sufficiently constant to preserve the national 
government from the system of boss control which is the natural 
adjunct of state and municipal government. When those functions 
of government whose concerted action is essential to administration 
are connected, there is no room for the boss system, and it has never 
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been developed under such circumstances. The conditions are such 
that actual control can be developed only inside the formal consti- 
tution of government and not outside of it. Hence in the municipal _ 
institutions of other countries having fairly representative institu-— 
tions there appears, instead of the irresponsible boss ruling from the 3 
outside by combinations of class interest, the responsible leader basing _ 
his control upon the support of public opinion. The variation in = 
practical application of the principle of separate powers which has © 
such disastrous results in the United States, so far from being con- 
stitutional doctrine, is the result of departure from it, and the con- 
sequence has been just as Madison predicted,—the destruction of 
constitutional separation in actual practice. 


The Psychological Basis 
Let us now proceed to consider the principle itself, to see 
: : whether analysis of its nature will enable us to determine how it 
a should be construed. Professor Goodnow has suggested that it has 
i a psychological foundation. He says: 
“It is a distinction based upon a sound psychology. In the 
, case of a single sentient being the will must be formulated, if not. 
‘ expressed, before its execution is possible. In the case of political 
bodies, which are more and more coming to be recognized as sub- ..: * fa 
+; ject to psychological law, not only must the will or policy be formu- 
lated before it can be executed, but also the very complexity of their 
operations makes it almost impossible to intrust the same authority 
as well with the execution as with the determination of the public 
policy.” ? 
Following out this line of reasoning, which is extremely valu- 7 os 
able and suggestive, Professor Goodnow distinguishes between the = 
formation of policy, which he regards as the legislative function, and 
the execution of policy or the administration function, and he con- 
cludes that these two functions should be separately constituted in 
any proper organization of government. “ The failure to distinguish — 
legislation from administration” he considers to be the root of 
trouble in our municipal institutions. The proper connection of 
these functions is not considered, but the subject is treated in a way 
which assumes that separation means also disconnection. This as- 
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sumption, moreover, affects the statement of psychological prin- 
ciple which appears to have been unconsciously warped to fit the 
case. If we consider the volitional process it will be seen that while 
there is a separation of function it is not exactly such as Professor 
Goodnow has delineated. A man sees something he would like to 
buy, doubts whether he can afford it, decides to gratify his inclina- 
tion, and makes the purchase. The totality of his action is made up 
of volitional and inhibitory impulses, but his resolution and the exe- 
cution thereof are both stages of volition. The will participates in 
what Professor Goodnow designates as the policy-forming function, 
which, psychologically speaking, is not a function at all, but a process 
in which the volitional and inhibitory impulses participate in conjunc- 
tion. The distinction suggested by psychological law is not between 
administration and legislation, but between administration and con- 
trol, corresponding to the volitional and inhibitory functions of 
mental activity, and as those functions meet together in determina- 
tions of conduct, so administration and control should be connected 
in legislation. 

If the organization of municipal government outside of the 
United States be examined, it will be found that it conforms to these 
psychological principles. Administration and control are separately 
constituted, but meet together in the city council. In practice, ad- 
ministrative experience furnishes the legislative impulse. The or- 
gans of administration conceive and mature the legislative proposals, 
a process conforming to the psychological law that perception is de- 
veloped through the agency of special organs. The administration 
submits its legislative proposals to the city council, representing the 
function of control, assists deliberation by explanation and advice, 
and thus determinations of conduct are reached in strict conformity 
to psychological law, throygh the interaction of the volitional and in- 
hibitory functions. 

We have all about us illustrations of the same principle in the 
business world. There administration and control are invariably 
connected, distinguished as the management and the directory, which 
meet in determination of policy. It is the function of the manage- 
ment to plan the operations of the concern as well as execute them, 
subject to the approval of the board of directors. Is it a question of 
entering a new field, adopting new processes, enlarging the plant, 
providing fresh capital? The management conceives and formulates 
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the measures and submits them to the board of directors for ap- 
proval. What may be called the legislative initiative of the manage- 
ment is justly regarded as its most important and valuable function. 

If, however, the organic connection of the separately consti- 
tuted functions of administration and control is a principle founded 
upon psychological law, it must be immutable in its operation, 
whether or not it be recognized or provided for in the intentional 
structure of government. Although the generic type of American 
municipal institutions violates that principle, yet if the principle is 
sound the actual operations of government should conform to it. 
That is invariably what we do see if able to see things as they really 
are. The vital principle of the boss system is that it furnishes this 
connection between the executive and legislative departments. It has 
grown up in satisfaction of practical necessities of government, and 
it is peculiar to our institutions because they disconnect what must 
in some way or another be joined in carrying on administration. 
This is the secret of the normal tendency of municipal government 
towards corruption; it is so constituted that it cannot be carried on 
without corruption. In the national government this tendency is 
mitigated by the fact that executive authority has escaped the dis- 
integration to which it has been subjected in State and municipal 
government. Functions which in the latter are separately consti- 
tuted are in the national government united in one executive author- 
ity, making it so massive that it attracts legislative initiative despite 
the formal disconnection, and “ the policy of the administration” is 
ordinarily the informing principle of legislative activity, but in this 
field also defect of regular connection is the source of continual evil. 


The Course of Improvement 

further illustration of the operation of this principle despite 
failure to recognize it, observe that such reforms of municipal gov- 
ernment as have resulted in real improvement have really connected 
_ the executive and legislative powers. The New York and Balti- 

more city charters are typical examples of this process. Both the 
- formulation of public policy and the execution of public policy have 
been concentrated in the executive department which fixes the tax 
levy, frames the appropriations, determines the conditions and terms 
of legislative grants, and in general decides upon ways and means. 
A pretence is made of retaining the usual disconnection through the 
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separate organization of the city council, but it has become an 
atrophied organ of government. While there is a formal reference 
to the city council of the determinations of the governing body, 
yet its authority is so reduced that all it amounts to is a limited veto 
power. It has become the practice of the New York city council to 
treat its authority frankly as such, allowing appropriations to be- 
come law by lapse of the time in which the city council has power to 
act, and interfering only for the purpose of negativing some par- 
ticular appropriation when exertions of political influence tempo- 
rarily energize council proceedings. The practical benefits of the 
system causes its violation of traditional theory to be ignored. The 
enormous gains it makes for the public in the granting of franchises 
has excited general notice and has stirred up angry agitations for 
_ like benefits in other cities, which, however, they will never secure 
until they adopt like methods. These gains are essentially economies 
introduced by dispensing with the boss and the machine as the basis 
of administrative connection. By abolishing their office, its emolu- 
ments have been turned into the public treasury. There is, how- 
ever, a principle of evil. still at work, in that the system, although 
a vast improvement over the old one, aggrandizes the administra- 
tive function at the expense of the function of control, which, lack- 
ing adequate expression in the organs of government, tends to pass 
outside of them to become part of the inorganic mass of public 
opinion, confused with popular prejudice and ignorance, operating 
blindly and spasmodically upon the conduct of government, and 
exposing it to violent alternations in character and tendency. 


Summary of Conclusions Reached 

In view of all these considerations, we must conclude that the 
truly remarkable thing about American institutions of government 
is not that they work so badly as that they should work so well. 
-Owing to misconceptions which have hardened into political super- 
_stition our institutions have been subjected to conditions violating 
principles of government universally recognized and usually cor- 
rectly applied except in the administration of public affairs. That 
with such defective Organization a tolerable degree of administra- 
. tive efficiency has been secured, is the strongest possible proof of 
the great capacity of American character. This opinion is corrob- 
orated by the weighty authority of Bagehot, whose writings evince 
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a rare combination of business sagacity and political insight. He 
remarked: “ The Americans now extol their institutions, and so 
defraud themselves of their due praise; but if they had not a 
genius for politics, if they had not a moderation in action singularly 
curious where superficial speech is so violent, if they had not a re- 
gard for laws such as no great people have yet evinced, and in- 
finitely surpassing ours, the multiplicity of authorities in the Ameri- 
can constitution would long ago have brought it to a bad end.” ? 
The particular reference is to the organization of the national gov- 
ernment, but it applies to all our institutions of government. The 
chief agency of the moderating influence which makes actual re- 
sults endurable is that very spirit of commercialism against which 
sentimentalists are in the habit of inveighing. It establishes con- 
nections of interest which enfold the organs of government, and 
while it imparts to government a plutocratic character it interposes 
defences against disorder. When our institutions are imitated by 
countries in which the spirit of commercialism is not sufficiently de- 
veloped to acquire political ascendency, chronic disorder is the result. 
In this way our political example has been a source of immense 
mischief in the politics of Central and South America. For the 
same reason, municipal institutions of the American type introduced 
into Porto Rico and the Philippines, where the commercial spirit is 
not strong and masterful enough to govern by corruption, will tend 
to generate fraud and violence as their political adjuncts. This may 
be asserted with the certainty of scientific deduction. 

The results of our extended inquiry may be summarized as 
follows: The bad operation of American municipal government is 
due not to defect of popular character, but to defect in the organiza- 
tion of government. The organic defect lies in the fact that the 
executive and legislative departments, in addition to being separately 
constituted, are also disconnected, and this very disconnection has 
prevented in practice the degree of separation in their functions 
which their integrity requires, a consequence precisely what Madison 
predicted if separate powers are not duly connected in their opera- 
tion. The remedy is therefore to be found in establishing a proper 
connection between the executive and the legislative organs of gov- 
ernment, so as to make the functions of administration and con- 
trol coextensive. No arrangement can secure this short of one 
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which gives the executive department complete legislative initia- 
tive, and at the same time secures to the legislative department com- 
plete supervision over all administrative transactions. If this be 
accomplished, nominal relations or divisions are unimportant. 


A Municipal Programme 
The practical question now presents itself, How are correct 
principles of organization to be applied to municipal government? 
Government is a living thing, whose growth may be conditioned 
but not determined by statute. All that can be beneficially attempted 
is to introduce correct principles of organic activity, and these should 


be as simple as possible and should innovate as little as possible. 


Existing material should be utilized, and surprising as the state- 
ment may seem, considering the usual clamor against politicians, 
displacement of existing political interests should be avoided. If 
the principles of organization are sound, their ordinary operation 
will gradually purge conditions and supplant irresponsible boss rule 
by responsible leadership. The following is a sketch plan, having 
in view the division of the city council into two branches, which is a 


common feature of municipal organization in the United States: 


The second branch should be elected at large. 

All business requiring the concurrent action of both branches 
should be transacted in joint convention. The mayor, or such per- 
son as he may designate for the purpose, should preside. Such 
officers of the city government as the mayor may designate from 
time to time, or whose presence shall be requested by the city council, 
should attend the sessions, with the right to address the chair. 

The mayor should have the power to introduce measures and 
fix a time at which the vote shall be taken, and when that time has 
arrived the city council should not be capable of transacting any 
other business until the vote has been taken and recorded. 

No appropriation should be made except upon the recommenda- 
tion of the mayor, save by a two-thirds majority of the city council. 

Any measure proposing an expenditure of public money or the 


_ performance of any executive act, before consideration by the city 


‘council should be referred to the executive department concerned 
for a report upon its advisability. 

No measure proposing a grant of the use of the streets or other 
public property should be considered by the city council until it has 
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been referred to the executive department, which shall give public 
notice of a hearing in regard to it, and after diligently seeking in- 
formation as to the value of the grant, shall report upon the same 
to the city council, fixing the terms and conditions, which shall not 
be altered except with the consent of the executive department. 
No ordinance should be considered by the city council until 


the draft has been approved by the law department of the city gov- 


ernment, and any amendment by the city council should be put in 
the form of instructions to the law department to embody the de- 
sired change in the draft of the ordinance. 

The scheme separately constitutes executive authority, general 
representation, and particular representation, and connects them in 
the transaction of public business. It is a common practice now to 
require certain business to be acted upon in joint convention. The 
greatest innovation is that of making the mayor the presiding officer, 
_ but that seems necessary in order to connect executive and legisla- 
tive authority, without which the function of control is impoverished. 
It would probably be resisted as an inordinate increase of executive 
authority, but in reality it will add to the responsibilities rather than 
to the powers of the mayor. The head of the executive department 
is from the nature of its function an essential branch of the legis- 
lature, and should be dealt with as such. This was well understood 


and distinctly stated by the fathers. In the article of the Federalist 


already quoted from concerning the separation of the powers, Madi- 
son explains that it is violated only “ when the whole power of one 
department is exercised by the same hands which possess the whole 
power of another department,” and as showing that the new federal 
institution is not open to that charge he remarks: “ The entire legis- 
lature can exercise no executive prerogative, though one of its 
branches constitutes the supreme executive magistracy.” That is to 
_ say, the president is a branch of the legislature. In the same way, 
the mayor is a branch of the legislature, and municipal conditions 
are such that unless he is plainly exposed as such, and connected 
with the city council as an integral part, his authority is not subject 
to proper control. This is the defect in the New York City and 
Baltimore charter scheme, putting the city council out of touch with 
the city government. The council should be a deliberative body, 
and that its discussions shall have pertinence and effect it should be 
confronted by the executive department, just as in all business or- 
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Py 
- ganization the general management meets with the board of di- 
rectors in arriving at determinations decisive of administrative 
policy. In cities where the city council is but a single body, the 
- mayor and other administrative officers elected upon a general ticket 
~ embody the principle of general representation, and should sit as 
_ part of the city council. 
The scheme is a demarcation of functions based upon the prin- 
ciples of organization which have been discussed, but it may be 
noticed that the main provisions resemble those contained in the 
organization of boards of estimate and control, such as advanced 
_ municipal charters now provide, but the resemblance is due simply 
to the fact that those charters have approximated correct principles 
of organization in devising practical expedients to reach and correct 
abuses. The organic principles are the same as those upon which 
municipal government in Switzerland, England, and the various 
_ British Commonwealths is founded. Mention of appointments to 
= is intentionally omitted, as that matter will take care of itself 
under nearly any method, provided sound principles of organiza- 
tion are introduced into the government. Every system works 
badly now, because the real power of appointment is taken over by 
members of the city council who are in a position to exact sub- 
mission as the price of the co-operation of legislative activity with 
administrative requirements. But when the administration has a 
direct and open connection with legislation, so that members can 
_ always be confronted with a public responsibility, there is no induce- 
ment for such prostitution of executive patronage, and other con- 
‘=a will govern appointments to office. Moreover, the separa- 
tion of the powers of government will be such that about all that 
_members of the city council will find to do is to examine and criti- 
cise executive acts, or in other words they will exercise the func- 
tion of control in its integrity. When a vacancy occurs and council- 
‘men are so situated that they cannot get the filling of it, they will 
= apt to see that whoever does fill it has a good title. Influences 
are set in operation which raise the standard of public service, even 
without any special safeguards such as civil service regulations pro- 


vide. For instance, in Toronto the municipal service is not under 


shall be 


law that all appointed officers of the city government 
deemed to hold their respective offices during pleasure ;” nor “ shall 
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any person be appointed or hold any office or employment for any 
fixed time.” In practice, however, official employment is permanent 
during good behavior, and vacancies rarely occur. On the other 
hand a municipal government in which executive authority is con- 
fined by civil service regulation is in a desperate plight when “ graft” 
has worked into the public service. The dykes raised against cor- 
ruption now serve to keep it in, baffling endeavors to expel it. The 
President of the United States can cut the dykes if necessary, since 
civil service regulations are simply rules laid down by executive 
authority and he can alter or amend them in his discretion, but 
municipal executive authority has no such power. 

It should be observed that the introduction of these principles 
of organization will work no sudden cure, although they will cause 
immediate improvement. They are not a drug or a physic, acting 
as a specific against corruption as quinine acts upon malarial fever, 
but they change conditions in such a way as to affect the practical 
conduct of government. In adapting themselves to the new condi- 
tions political interests will naturally prefer men who can cope with 
the new responsibilities. Thus the system will exercise both a pre- 
ventive and a remedial operation, gradually excluding politicians 
of the old type and substituting a new type. Corruption will be 
gradually eliminated and the tone of the administration will be 
brought into accord with public sentiment, both as regards moral 
purpose and business efficiency. If municipal government did, in 
fact, mean, in this country, simply the management of municipal in- 
terests, we might expect that in actual practice, under such an organi- 
zation of government, the standard of public service would tend to 
become rather higher and more exacting than that which exists 
in private employment, from the peculiar. honor and esteem which 
attach to achievement in behalf of thé public welfare. But there 
are certain limitations arising: from the very nature of these prin- 
ciples of organization which should be considered. 


Limitations upon Municipal Efficiency 
In considering the nature of these principles an analysis was 
made showing that they were based upon the psychology of voli- 
tion. That is to say, an organization of government embodying 
a! these principles provides the collective personality of the community 
with fit organs for the expression of its will, but what that will may 
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be is determined by the character of the personality. Institutions 
are purely instrumental in their operation. Now, if municipal gov- 
ernment is simply a business proposition, then participation in it 
should be confined to those who have an interest in the business, 
just as control of the affairs of a business corporation is vested in 
the shareholders. Thus municipal suffrage stands upon a different 
foundation from political suffrage. This is a distinction habitually 
recognized in other countries and habitually ignored in the United 
States. In Toronto, for instance, the shareholder idea of municipal 
suffrage is strictly adhered to, so that in this field there is no dis- 
tinction of sex, and a woman, if an individual rate-payer, has a vote 
because of that fact, just as a woman who has stock in a business 
operation has a vote in the election of its officers. Municipal 
suffrage is restricted to owners of real estate, renters of real estate, 
and persons paying a tax on incomes assessed at not less than $1200 
a year. A man may be earning only laborer’s wages, but if he 
rents one of the little cottages which may be had for a few dollars © 
a month in Toronto, he has a vote, but others who may live in the 
house, have no vote unless qualified as individual rate-payers. it 
will be seen that these restrictions exclude from municipal elections 
the herds of voting cattle in which our ward politicians traffic,— 
which business is the potent source of the naturalization frauds so 
frequently occurring. On the other hand, in all elections to office 
under the general government manhood suffrage prevails, so that 
some persons who cannot vote in municipal elections may now vote, 
and some persons who may vote in municipal elections cannot now 
vote. In the United States questions of representation are not 
treated with the care and discrimination which the proper working 
of representative institutions requires, and the government of munici- 
pal corporations is circumstanced as the government of business 
corporations would be if casual interlopers were allowed to vote as 
well as shareholders. The strength of this factor of corruption is, 
however, I think, usually exaggerated, and even with such in- 
equitable conditions of municipal suffrage as generally exist, sound 
principles of organization would give a healthy tone to local gov- 
ernment. 

A far more serious condition remains to be considered, in- 
volving interests of greater importance even than integrity of ad- 
ministration in municipal affairs. The essential function of a mu-— 
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nicipal corporation is business administration; it has no more direct 
- connection with politics than any other corporation. Civil rights 
emanate from State authority, and their protection devolves upon 
tate authority. In order that the exercise of the police power of 
the State shall be in sympathetic accord with the needs and aspira- 
tions of the community, it is necessary that it shall in some effective 
way be connected with municipal administration. This is usually ac- 
complished elsewhere by providing for municipal representation in the 
organization and direction of the police force, but State ~ontrol is 
never surrendered, and is usually established as a branch of judicial 
authority. For instance, in Toronto the board of police commission- 
ers is composed of the presiding judge of the judicial district, the 
presiding judge of the police court, and the mayor by virtue of his 
office. Thus the control always rests with an independent, perma- 
nent judiciary, but the city government is in a position to supervise 
expenditure and express its views, to which great weight is given by 
the fact that the city pays the bills, so that the approval and good 
will of the municipal authorities are of high importance. In or- 
ganization and control the police force is as detached from politics 
as the regular army is in this country. It is a permanent force, 
under regular discipline, and thus acquires a professional bearing, 
one of the marks of which is the trained civility of behavior which 
strikes every visitor to an English community. 

In the United States, the State has generally surrendered the 
police power to local control, so that municipal elections do not 
simply involve the question, How shall your municipal business be 
conducted? but also the question, How much enforcement of law 
do you want, and will you have hot or cold what you do want? 
Hence municipal elections often have very little to do with munici- 

pal government, but are really a struggle to reach and use the 
police power for some special purpose. Such conditions are full of 
incitement to fanaticism on the one hand and vice on the other. The 
fanatics will subordinate every other issue to their desire to use the 
police power to impose their ideals of conduct upon the community. 
At the same time criminals and law-breakers are incited to organize 
as a class interest in politics. As that interest is always active, and 
since opportunities of minority control over public action now abound, 
so that any interest getting control of a council committee or con- 
federated with some important administrative office can hold up the 
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public business, it is in a position to extort favor, and hence we have 
the institution known as “ the pull,” or the intervention of political 
influence in behalf of privileged offenders, often taking the shape of 
a systematic protectorate of vice and crime. The stream of corrup- 
tion thus generated flows across the field of municipal government 
and defiles its character, but its source lies outside, and it cannot be 
altogether excluded by measures of municipal scope. All that can 
be expected is that its influence will be diminished and the effect 
mitigated by a proper organization of municipal government. The 
truth is that we are here confronted by a problem of greater magni- 
tude,—namely, the general corruption of State authority and the 
decay of public justice. Disturbance of municipal administration is 
but a minor phase of results from these conditions. Their true 
virulence is more clearly manifest in the appalling increase of crime, 
the growth of the spirit of lawlessness, and the extent to which 
lynch law has superseded the official administration of justice. To 
elucidate that problem it would be necessary to trace stage by stage 
the decomposition of authority through the multiplication of elective 
offices and the abandonment of the judicial functions of government 
to local discretion. Ina systematic study of cause and effect the fact 


would appear that the growth of the boss system in State and local 
government is as distinctly a reparative process in the social or- 
ganism as was the rise of feudalism, both alike conforming to the 
same general principles; but this fascinating field of scientific study 
extends beyond the limits of our present subject. 

Henry JONES Forp. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF RECENT CITY GROWTH: T 
ERA OF SMALL INDUSTRIAL CENTRES 


When in 1898 New York City annexed the rural regions of 
Staten Island and the western end of Long Island, it afforded the 
jokers on the staffs of newspapers published near the foot of Lake 
Michigan and the mouth of the Delaware, opportunity for mirth 
anent the apprehensions of Father Knickerbocker for his title as 
premier among American cities. It certainly did seem curious that 
considerable bodies of citizens of the metropolis of the Western hem- 
isphere should be farmers and dairymen, for one was not accustomed 
_ to salute the “ hayseed” as a city man. And yet the consolidation 

was a typical instance of the expansion of American municipalities, 
and is finely illustrative of the gradual interpenetration of urban and 
rural life that is becoming increasingly characteristic of this country. 

Herein lies the reason why the problem of the concentration of 
population has with us scarcely any of the national significance that 
attaches to it in the crowded countries of Europe. Our census sta- 
tistics, indeed, revealed a steadily increasing concentration of popula- 
_ tion occasioned by the necessary growth of commerce and industry. 
In fact, American cities have grown even more rapidly than their 
European rivals, and by the very rapidity of their growth have 
created municipal problems that are now fairly well recognized. 

sut these are almost entirely local problems and have not appeared 
in the domain of national politics. With the exception probably of 
the immigration problem, no phase of city growth has aroused dis- 
cussion in the halls of the national legislature. On the other hand, 
we have lately observed in both Germany and England a heated dis- 
cussion of the evils of city life that enlisted the talents of eminent 
economists and public men. In Germany, the fundamental argu- 
ment of the Agrarian party for its policy of extreme Protectionism 
was based on the alleged devitalizing effects of city life upon the 
national strength and vigor; to preserve which, they maintained, 
agriculture, the mainstay of a vigorous soldiery, must be made more 
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profitable by means of high tariff duties. In England, national pride 
was touched to the quick by the decadence of its soldiery revealed in 
the successive reductions of the physical standards for recruits for 
_ the South African war. The decadence was all but universally 
attributed to city life, which has become the lot of the vast majority 
of the British masses. 
In the United States it would require an unusually close ob- 
server to detect more than a trace of the fierce denunciation that in 
_ Germany and England has been heaped upon a public policy which 
allows the concentration of population, by migration from country 
to city, to go on unhindered. The obvious explanation of the different 
attitude which Americans assume towards the question is that con- 
centration in this country has not reached the point where it threat- 
ens the national vigor; less than one-third of our population is 
concentrated in cities, while in England the proportion of city 
_ dwellers is two out - every three inhabitants. The explanation is, 
for in Germany the proportion of urbanites 
The truer ex- 


vigor than is the 
_ urban life of Europe. That is to say, the congestion of London, 
_ which in slightly lesser degree is reproduced in the other cities of 
_ Britain and Europe, is not characteristic of American urban centres. 
In 1890 the 28 leading cities of the United States housed 9,700,000 
re. - people on 638,000 acres, while 22 English cities housed nearly as 
a (8,800,000) on almost one-third the area (231,000 acres). The 
density of population in the American cities was 15 per acre, of the 
English cities 38 per acre, and of 15 principal German cities 25 per 
acre... The contrast between Europe and America appears also in 
the following table of areas of a few metropolitan centres of nearly 
equal rank: 


EUROPE UNITED STATES 
City. Acreage. City. Acreage. 
London y New York .............. 208,640 
Chicago 102,765 
Berlin , Philadelphia 
Liverpool St. Louis 


Manchester 7 Boston 
1 Social Statistics of Cities, Eleventh Census, p. 14. 
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In each instance the European city has the larger population, 
while the American city has much the greater area. It is clear that 
“concentration of population” signifies something slightly different 
in the United States from what it means in Europe. Only in ex- 
ceptional cases does it on this side of the ocean connote the con- 
gestion that gives English and Continental statesmen so much con- 

cern. The public papers of the chief executive of New York State 
have at times portrayed heartrending conditions in the tenement 
houses of New York City, but they have never assumed the tone of 
Lord Rosebery’s address as chairman of the London County Council 
in 1891. “ There is no thought of pride associated in my mind with 
the idea of London. . . . Sixty years ago a great Englishman, Cob- 
bett, called ita wen. If it was a wen then, what is it now? A tumor, 
an elephantiasis sucking into its gorged system half the life and the 
blood and the bone of the rural districts.” 

And the recent investigations of Mr. Rowntree in the city of 
York have shown that London’s poverty and helplessness are par- 


alleled in the provincial cities of England, © ee: 2 
- 


II 
; _ ~The crowding in European cities is a sign that medizvalism is 
not yet outgrown. Until modern times city and country were clearly 
_ separated one from the other,—and by walls of solid masonry. The 
_ classic words urban and rural emphasize the distinction,—the com- 
_ munity walled in from the surrounding fields. The nineteenth cen- 
_ tury busied itself with developing the means of transportation that 
_ brought into the cities greater masses of business and population 
than the walls could contain; and the walls had to go down. But 
in Europe the improvement in transportation methods halted for a 
time before it had completed the destruction of the line between city 
and country. That line was still maintained by the necessity under 
which city people lived of being within easy reach of their work; 
they could not dwell out in the open country and carry on work in 
the city. 
But in the United States the railroad had scarcely begun to 
build up large cities before it developed auxiliary lines which per- 
_ mitted the cities to expand over a wide territory. The horse-car, 
=a followed by the electric car, carried the workers from segregated 
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factories and shops to their detached houses, Hence the character- 
istic differences between the widely extended American city and the 
compact city of foreign countries that have been backward in estab- 
lishing the newer means of locomotion. Hence in the United States, 
at the present time, one of the most embarrassing problems that con- 
fronts the statistician is to draw the line between urban and rural 
populations. What is the real distinction? The most obvious one 
is the fact of agglomeration, or grouping. A Massachusetts town 
(a territorial subdivision of the county) may have a population of 
20,000 persons, and still be wholly agricultural and rural, if the 
town is large in area and the inhabitants dwell in isolated houses. 
But if some of them dwell in groups they form a community or 
agglomeration. Legally, the group becomes urban as soon as it is 
incorporated. But is an incorporated place of two or three hundred 
people a city? If not, how large a population must it have before 
we call it a city? The answer must be an arbitrary one, and as a 
matter of fact there is as yet no agreement among citizens or law- 
makers. In some parts of the country a place with a population of 
less than 2,000 is called a city. In New York the legislature rarely 
incorporates a city until it has a population of eight or ten thousand 
people. In Massachusetts the limit is still higher. Government 
statisticians at home and abroad are likewise unable to come to an 
agreement. Our own census authorities offer the alternatives of 
- 2,500, 4,000, and 8,000, as the line of demarcation between urban and 
rural populations. For reasons elsewhere set forth,’ the present 
_ writer prefers to draw the line at 10,000 and make a separate class 
of villages and towns under that limit, thus: - 
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RuRAL POPULATION ....... Scattered. 
cones Incorporated places with a population under 10,000, 
: { Incorporated places with a population of 10,000 or 
more. 
Population of 100,000 or more. 


The difference between a rural and a village population is easily 
recognized. The strictly rural population is scattered over the fields, 
as etymology indicates, and each household constitutes an economic 
unit,—even if the farm-houses be grouped together in hamlets as in 


2 In the Introduction to the “‘ Growth of Cities.’ 
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a Senin. It is not until the hamlet becomes so thickly populated as 
rhe to necessitate communal action for securing a — ail untainted 


Villagers are sestinate and yoortnn hence do not belong to the 
rural population. And yet usage is essentially correct in classing the 
rural and village population together under the term “ country” in 
opposition to “ city;” for village life is homogeneous even as rural 
life is homogeneous. Every villager knows all of his fellow- 
villagers; and there is no escape from the domination of village 
opinion. It is only when the community becomes too large for every 
member to be his fellow-citizen’s neighbor that the provincialism 
of rural life begins to break down and give place to the liberality 
of cities. The psychological effect of the mental freedom that is 
assured by cities to the individual swallowed up in the mass is far- 
reaching, but is too familiar to justify elaboration here. It will 
suffice to say that the statistical boundary line between village neigh- 
borliness and city independence seems to be fairly marked by the 
10,000 population limit, as virtually recognized in the legislation of 
_ New York and other commonwealths. Finally the characteristics of 
city life appear so conspicuously in large cities that there is justifica- 
tion for the formation of a special class of cities of 100,000 popula- 
tion and upward. As a matter of fact, this is the only boundary 
line between municipalities that is uniformly recognized in the census 
- reports of all governments. Abroad much of the current discussion 
_of municipal problems is confined to cities of this class,—die Gross- 
= stadt of the Germans, la grande ville of the French.® 


III. 


The distribution of population in the United States within the 
_ several classes of communities described above is disclosed, as nearly 
as may be, in the following summary table :* 


8 Cf. the monograph of Dr. Paul Meuriot, Des Agglomerations Urbaines (1897), and the col- 
-_ Jection of addresses delivered at the Dresden City Exposition in 1902; Die Grosstadt is the title of 
the collection, which includes the following papers: Biicher, Large Cities in the Past and Present ; 
_ _Ratzel, The Geographical Situation of Large Cities ; v. Mayer, The Population of the Large Cities ; 
: Waentig, The Economic Significance of the Large Cities; Simmel, The Large Cities and Mental 
: ‘e Development ; Petermann, The Spiritual Significance of the Large Cities; Schaefer, The Political 
and Military Significance of the Large Cities. 
4 Twelfth Census, vol. i. pp. Iviii-lxxx. 
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Number of Persons. increase, population. 


th 1890 1900 1890 1900 
¢ Rural population. . . 36,890,793 40,184,365 58.5 53 


Village population * 8,143,027 11,145,807 13.0 14 


Country .. 


Total 45,033,820 51,330,172 71.5 
¢ Small city t 8,215,934 10,456,056 . 13.0 
\ Large city ¢ 14,208, 347 : 15.5 
Total 17,913,894 24,664,403 28.5 
United States .. 62,947,714 75,994,575 20.7 100 
* Incorporated places having a population of less than 8,ov0. 
t Incorporated places having a population of 8.cvo to 100,000. 
t Incorporated places having a population of more than 100,000, 

_ At the latest census about one in five of all the persons enumer- 
ated in continental United States resided in the large cities. An 
additional 14 per cent. dwelt in small cities, thus bringing about one- 
third of the population into the class of city dwellers. Another 14 
per cent. dwelt in villages, .e., incorporated places of less than 8,000, 
while somewhat more than one-half the population lived outside the 
cities and villages and constituted the strictly rural population.’ This 
af country, it appears, cannot yet be grouped with the countries whose 
population is predominantly urban. At the preceding census, how- 
ever, the rural population constituted a much larger proportion of 
the entire population; in 1890, the country districts contained 71.5 
per cent. of the whole population. But of the 13,000,000 increase in 
the last decade, the country districts contributed not 71.5 per cent., 
but less than 50 per cent.,—in round numbers 6,300,000 as compared 

with a gain of 6,700,000 for the cities. 

The decline of the rural population and the disproportionate 
increase of the city population cannot be attributed off-hand either 
toa larger excess of births in the cities or to the migration of 

countrymen into the cities. In a territory in which there was an in- 
_ creasing population but no migration whatever, and not a single city, 

we should see a relative decline in the rural population brought about 

by the growth of villages into cities. In 1890, the first year men- 


5 The number would be somewhat diminished if the unincorporated communities within New 
England townships were to be classed with the similar, but incorporated, places of other States, in 
the urban group. The only incorporated places in Massachusetts are the cities, villages having 


no legal entity of their own. 
228] 
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tioned in the preceding table, there were only 28 large cities, while in 
1900 there were 38 such cities. An increase in population no greater 
than that in the rural districts might have sufficed to raise the 10 
additional cities from the lower to the higher class. Hence, in order 
to determine whether the cities do as a matter of fact grow more 
rapidly than the villages or country districts, it becomes necessary to 
institute a comparison between a definite number of cities, as below :* 


Number Population. Percentage 


Limits of population in 1900. of increase. 
‘ towns. 1890 1900 
Country: 
Rural, and places under 2,500 .... 39,803,236 45,411,164 13.8 
Places, 2,500 to 4,000 1,619,308 2,211,019 44.4 36.5 
“4,000 “ 8,000 2,524,086 3,380,193 45.8 33.9 
City: 
Places, 8,000 to 25,000 4,029,929 5,273,887 51.2 30.9 
“25,000 “ 122 4,177,671 5,500,005 59.3 31.9 
** 100,000 or more 38 10,702,584 14,208,347 46.0 328 


United States . 1,861 62,947,714 75,004,575 24.9 20.7 


The table clearly shows that the rural districts had a very slow 
_ rate of increase in both decades, when compared with the urban rates 
of increase. The striking fact brought out in the table, however, is 
the remarkable growth of the villages and smaller cities in the last 
decade. In the decade 1880 to 1890 the most rapidly growing places 
were the 122 medium-sized cities (from 25,000 to 100,000 popula- 
tion in 1900), but since then the 704 towns or cities having a popula- 
_ tion in 1900 of 2,500 to 4,000 have wrested the lead away from the 
larger cities. Places over 4,000 have had a remarkably uniform rate 
_ of increase since 1890. Of the 38 large cities the decennial rate of 
_ increase was largest for the three great cities that have a population 
of more than 1,000,000, namely 38 per cent.; the next three largest 
cities (St. Louis, Boston, and Baltimore) averaged 23.3 per cent. 
increase; the five having a population of 300,000 to 500,000 (Cleve- 
land, Buffalo, San Francisco, Cincinnati, and Pittsburg) averaged 
27.6 per cent.; the eight in the class 200,000-300,000, 28.5 per cent. ; 
and the remaining nineteen cities of 100,000 or more, 33.4 per cent. 


= The Significance of Recent City Growth 
Ave 
oe _ Of the 19 cities of 200,000 or upward only 6 (New York, Chicago, e- a8 ¥ 
Te Bulletin, No. 4 (1903) 


Cleveland, Buffalo, Detroit, and Milwaukee) had a higher rate of 
increase than the villages of from 2,500 to 4,000 inhabitants; and 
of the 19 cities of from 100,000 to 200,000 population, only eight. 

7 It is a significant fact that five of the six most rapidly growing 

cities i in the first class are situated on the Great Lakes, but one can- 
not venture an explanation of the causes of the growth of certain 
cities without further details. Below are listed all of the cities of 
25,000 or more inhabitants which gained more than 60 per cent. in the 
last decade: 

Percentage 


City. Rank asto size. Population. in increase, 
1890 to Igo0. 


Rank as to 
7 rate of growth. 


South Omaha, Neb. 
Joplin, Mo 
Superior, Wis. 
Newcastle, Pa. 
City, N. J. ....... 
Passaic, N. J. 
East St. Louis, Ill. 
Portland, Ore. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Easton, Pa. 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
ss 
Jacksonville, Fla. ......... 
South Bend, Ind. 
McKeesport, Pa. 
Pa. 


Houston, Tex. 

Toledo, Ohio 131,822 
Indianapolis, Ind. 169,164 
Waterbury, Conn. 45,859 
Duluth, Minn. 7 52,969 


As the growth of cities in new territory is abnormally rapid, it 
seems hardly worth while to inquire further as to the causes of their 
growth, and the rates of increase of cities west of the Mississippi 

River have been omitted. They include 10 of the 27 most rapidly 
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growing municipalities having a population of 25,000 and upward. 
Of the remaining 17, nine are in Pennsylvania and New Jersey and 
are essentially manufacturing cities, with a population between the 
limits of 25,000 and 36,000. Most of the other cities in the list are 
industrial centres of about the same size, only two cities (Toledo and 
Indianapolis) having more than 60,000 inhabitants. There are eight 
more cities that gained more than 50 per cent. in population in 1890- 
1900, and nearly all are middle-sized industrial centres of New Eng- 
land and New York, Chicago (with a gain of 54.4 per cent.) being 
the only large city in the bunch. New York is not included, as its 
gain on the present territory was only 37 per cent. Nearly all of 
the Pennsylvania cities appearing in the foregoing list annexed some 
territory in the decade 1890-1900, but no extension of boundaries 
is recorded for the New Jersey cities. 

The principal inference to be drawn from the comparison is that 
manufacturing industry no longer centres in the great commercial 
cities, but is developing smaller cities of its own. The inference is 
supported by the census of manufactures, which demonstrates that, 
whereas in the decade 1880-90 the number of factory wage-earners 
in the 100 principal cities increased at a rate far above the average, 
in the decade 1890 to 1900 the increase in these cities was only 14.2 
per cent. as against a gain of 37.4 per cent. outside. Hence the share 
of the large cities in manufacturing industry has declined, as shown 
below: 


Population. Wage Earners. Value of 
1890 1900 1890 1900 


100 large cities (more than 

38,000 population each) .. 21.0 228 54.3 49.7 
64 smaller cities (20,000- 

38,000 ) 28 3.2 70 7.1 6.9 7.4 
Remainder of United States 76.2 74.0 38.7 43.2 33.1 40.0 


United States 100 100 100 100 


7 a The table clearly reveals the movement of manufacturing in- 
dustry away from the large cities. The smaller cities barely held 
their own, while the substantial gains were in the places of less than 
- 20,000 population. Unfortunately the available statistics do not 
permit of a classification of these smaller places, in respect of manu- 
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=, facturing development, but observers of industrial movements know 
that the real progress is in villages of from 2,000 to 10,000 popula- 
tion. Those who are familiar with the industries of New York 
_ City, for example, understand that innumerable large enterprises 
* have been compelled by the pressure of high rents to move across 
the river into New Jersey, which, with Long Island, is becoming the 
factory quarter of the metropolis. The net result of this migration 
of industry in the last decade appears in the following table of rates 
of increase of the population of the different classes of cities, towns, 
_and villages compiled from Professor Wilcox’s Discussion of In- 
crease of Population (Census Bulletin No. 4): 
Percentage rates of increase, 1890 to 1900, of different classes « 
and villages: 


ler 


Division. 


New England 

N. Y., N. J., and Pa 
Northern South Atlantic 
Southern a 

Eastern North Central 
Western 

Eastern South 

Western “ 

Rocky Mountain 

Utah, Nevada and Arizona 
Cal., Ore., and Wash. 


“al 
“4 


* Decrease. 


In all but two divisions of the country the highest rate of in- 
crease was in the village population (places with a population be- 
tween 2,500 and 8,000). The exceptions were the eastern North 
Central States (Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin), 
in which the village growth was overshadowed by the wonderful 
development of the great ports on the Lakes, and the New England 
States, in which the population classed with the villages is largely 
rural owing to the fact that the large territorial division of the town 
was adopted by the statistician in the absence of incorporated villages 


q 
3 
30.1 36.2 264 16.1 14.7 *2.0 19 
32.6 33.3 35:5 449 45-4 34 21.6 | 
18.5 16.4 28.3 39.6 26.7 13.3 15.7 
t 
25.0 28.7 52.4 46.6 17.6 19.6 
. 45.2 31.0 32.1 35.5 365 61 186 
21.9 24.5 20.7 17.4 31.9 13.4 158 
361 198 21.9 329 48.1 15.5 17.4 
4 | 186 34.2 38.5 66.1 843 37.5 378 
— 25.4 66.2 64.7 68.3 64.3 38.6 42.1 
194 9.6 35.3 35-3 288 276 a 
. 328 31.9 309 33.9 365 138 207 
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in the principal States of New England. The township containing 
only 2,500 to 8,000 inhabitants will seldom have any considerable 
village population,’ and for that reason the above-mentioned low 
rates of increase in New England are probably misleading. Con- 
ditions there are so similar to those in the other North Atlantic States 
that if the requisite data could be obtained they would doubtless re- 
veal the same tendencies in the increase of the smaller places. 

As fully 7o per cent. of the urban population of the United States 
is found in the geographic divisions of the North Atlantic and East- 
ern North Central States, the rates of increase in those divisions 
possess the greatest significance. At the same time it is interesting 
to note the remarkable development of villages in the Southern 
States, where the cotton manufacturing industry has made such rapid 
progress in recent years. Southern cotton factories are almost in- 
variably located in small towns that are still in the village stage of 
development. 

To recapitulate: The most rapid rate of increase of population 
in the United States is found in the villages or small towns (places 
with a population between 2,500 and 8,000), which are chiefly de- 
pendent for their prosperity upon manufacturing industry. The 
great cities—the centres of trade and commerce—nearly rival the 
villages in rate of growth. Moreover, the continual passage of 
villages into the ranks of small cities and of small cities into the 
class of large cities brings it about that an ever-increasing propor- 
tion of the people become residents of the larger cities, in which 
political and social problems are of commanding importance. In 
the light of these tendencies, What is to be the social policy of 
well-governed commonwealth ? 


Until recent years statesmen assumed that the distribution of 
population was a matter to be left to itself,—i.e., to the control of 
natural forces. This attitude was admirably set forth by the states- 
man-economist who is the present prime minister of Great Britain 
in a speech delivered in Parliament in December, 1893: 

7 Thus the first two counties in New York, in their alphabetical order, yield the following 
contrasts: (1) Albany county—Bethlehem town, 4,226; Colonie town, 7,035; Coeyman town, 
3,952, no villages; Green Island town, 4,770, village population, 4,770; Guilderland town, 3,530, 


village population, 689; New Scotland town, 3,058, village population, 554. (2) Allegany county— 
Wellsville town, 4,981, village population, 3,556. 
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“ Do not let any member,” he said, “ suppose that if agriculture 
were as prosperous now as it was twenty years ago, or as the dreams 
of the greatest dreamer of dreams would make it, you could by any 
possibility stop this emigration from the country. It depends upon 
causes and natural laws which no laws we cai pass can permanently 
mod fy. The plain fact is that in a rural district there is and can be 
only one investment for capital and only one employment for labor. 
When prosperity in agriculture increases, immigration into towns 
diminishes, no doubt; but however prosperous agriculture may be, 
. normal point must be reached when no more capital can be applied 
co the land and no more labor can be applied, and when you have 
reached that point it does of necessity happen that if marriages occur 
with the frequency with which they occur at the present time, and if 
families are as large as they are at the present time, there must be 
an emigration from the country to the town, from the place where 
there is only one kind of employment of labor, strictly limited by 
the natural capacity of the soil, to another place where there is no — 
limit whatever to the employment of labor, except the limit set by the 
amount of capital seeking investment and the amount of labor 
capable of taking advantage of that capital.” 

With the premises assumed, no fault can be found in a policy 
of laissez-faire based on the foregoing argument. But the speaker 
failed to understand the natural forces that even as he spoke were 
transferring a branch of industry co-ordinate with agriculture from 
the large cities to villages and small places with only semi-urban 
characteristics. With a well-developed system of transportation, 
large factories will avoid the high rents of commercial centres and © 
seek thinly populated localities. Herein lies the opportunity of pro- 
gressive statesmanship for planning a healthy environment of the © 
industrial population. Instead of permitting cities to grow up hap- 
hazard, following the lines marked out by cow-paths (and in after 
years rectifying the mistake by enormous expenditures for wider 
and straighter streets or underground subways, as Paris, Boston, and 
other great cities have done), the men who plan the Pullmans, Wil- 
merdings, Schenectadys, Solvays, and greater cities of the future 
will demand the latest word of science regarding the proper dis- 
position of streets, parks, factories, houses, and stores for the pro- 4 
curement of unlimited amounts of light and air. We have learned _ 
that the packing of human beings into tenement barracks devoid of 
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light and air is not due to the necessity of any natural law, but to the 
greed of man. The city, even the largest city, can now be made as 
healthful as the country, because cheap rapid transit enables city 
workers to live many miles away from their work-places. 

To make transit cheap as well as rapid requires, however, a strict 
control of franchise privileges by the public authorities. Lai.sez- 
faire is wholly out of place in modern civic policy. In contrast with 
Mr. Balfour’s views may be recorded the more modern attitude as 
described by Dr. Albert Shaw: 

“The present evils of city life are temporary and remediable. 
The abolition of the slums and the destruction of their virus are as 
feasible as the drainage of a swamp and the total dissipation of its 
miasmas. The conditions and circumstances that surround the lives 
of the masses of people in modern cities can be so adjusted to their 
needs as to result in the highest development of the race, in body, in 
mind, and in moral character. The so-called problems of the modern 
city are but the various phases of the one main question, How can 
the environment be most perfectly adapted to the welfare of urban 
populations? And science can meet and answer every one of these 
problems.” 

These words occur in the introduction of an extended account 
of the ways in which British cities are adjusting environment to 
needs instead of permitting environment to determine the conditions 
of life.* Since they were written, municipal co-operation has won 
great triumphs in England, but the greatest triumph of all seems to 
be in store for the “ Garden Cities” planned by Ebenezer Howard, a 
prominent London stenographer. It is several years since Mr. 
Howard set forth his plan in a little book entitled “ To-Morrow: 
A Peaceful Path to Real Reform.” ® The scheme is a combination of 
three ideas made familiar by other writers. An organized migratory 

movement of population (Wakefield); the system of land tenure 
first proposed by Thos. Spence; and the design of a model city. The 
essence of the scheme is the acquisition of an advantageous location 
for factories in the open country or on a village site, by a trust 
formed to hold the title of the land until the town has been laid out 
and factories started by the inducement of low rents. Later the title 


} ® Shaw, Municipal Government in Great Britain, p. 3. 
3 * London: Sonnenschein & Co., 1898. Later editions were entitled ‘‘ Garden Cities of To- 


Morrow,” 
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_ to the land is transferred to the community, the aim thus being to 
_ preserve to the city as a whole the unearned increment due to the 
_mere growth of the city. Already has the Garden City Pioneer 
Association been formed with a distinguished list of members and 
_ with stock subscriptions aggregating $100,000. If the experiment 
___ should succeed in abolishing ground-rents and appropriating to the 
€. aah - communal treasury the increase in land values, it would open un- 
_ limited possibilities for the reconstruction of urban centres. Even 
_ if that feature should not prove wholly successful, Mr. Howard’s 
plan of a model city (in circular instead of rectangular form, with 
the public buildings in the centre and streets radiating to the cir- 
_ cumference, where the factories are located) will have become famil- 
£ and will provoke imitation on account of its success in combining 
the advantages of the city and the country, so well described by 

Emerson long ago: 
“A man should live in or near a large town, because, let his 
own genius be what it may, it will repel quite as much of agreeable 
and valuable talent as it draws, and, in a city, the total attraction of 
all the citizens is sure to conquer, first or last, every repulsion, and 
drag the most improbable hermit within its walls some day in the 
year. In town he can find the swimming-school, the gymnasium, the 
dancing-master, the shooting-gallery, opera, theatre, and panorama ; 
the chemist’s shop, the museum of natural history; the gallery of 
- fine arts; the national orators, in their turn; foreign travellers, the 
j In the country he can find solitude and read- 


manly living, and his old shoes; moors for game, 
J 
ills for geology, and groves for devotion.” ' 


ADNA FERRIN WEBER. 


New York State Department of Labor, Albany, N. Y. 
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CENT C IN THE GOVERNMENT OF LONDON 


The system of municipal government of the greatest city in the 
world is a mystery to most of its inhabitants. It is as complex as 
the net-work of its streets, and, like them, it is largely the result of 
the accidents of time and circumstance, perpetuated by the English- 
man’s instinctive regard for the survivals of antiquity. It is only 
within the last fifty years—and, to a great extent, within the last 
fifteen—that the legislature has taken the matter in hand and has 
attempted to introduce into it anything like systematic uniformity. 

The area of London is one hundred and twenty-one square miles. 
Its limits are the same as those constituted by the Metropolis Man- 
agement Act of 1859, with the addition of Penge, which was added 
thereto only two years ago. Its ratable value, or the amount which 
a rate of twenty pence in the pound would produce, is about forty 
million pounds sterling. Its population reaches the prodigious figure 
of some six and a half millions, or considerably more than that of 
the whole of Scotland, Ireland, or Canada. Its municipal debt in 
1901 was over fifty-four millions of pounds, and is constantly in- 
creasing. 

By reason of its paramount importance, London has from the 
earliest times been placed upon a different footing from the other 
towns of the Kingdom. Their government is more or less uniform, 
being regulated for the most part by the Municipal Corporations Acts 
of 1835 and 1882. These Acts do not apply to the metropolis, which 
has been left to the mercy of piecemeal legislation ;* so that if at 
the present day a code were to be produced of the existing law of 
London government, it would be a patch-work of some hundreds of 
public and private acts of Parliament and charters. It is not sur- 
prising that this task has not been attempted. There are still at the 
present day some three hundred public authorities in London, though 
the London Government Act of 1899 alone abolished about two 
hundred bodies with a membership of five thousand persons. Be- 
tween these authorities the superintendence and administration of 
municipal affairs is distributed. The division is not a iogical or even 


1 London has its special Act (known as Michael Angelo Taylor’s Act) providing for lighting 
paving, and street improvements; 
its own assessment system. 
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a convenient one; a certain amount of jealousy and friction, too, 
exists between some of them. It is due, undoubtedly to the common 
sense and moderation of the members and the London electorate 
ay. 4 generally, that, in spite of this cumbrous machinery, London is gov- 
erned in a manner which compares not unfavorably with other great 

municipalities. 

There are three organizations in London which stand out as 
pre-eminently the most important and influential; two of them are 
of modern creation and are adaptations of older institutions. They 
are the London County Council and the various Metropolitan Bor- 

— ough Councils. The third, on the other hand, is one of the most 
ish _ ancient of all corporations, the city of London. 

The London County Council is the successor of the Metropoli- 

tan Board of Works. The latter was the outcome of the report 
of a royal commission appointed in 1853. That body issued a recom- 
mendation in favor of the formation of seven separate municipalities 
in London under a central board of works. The second part of this 
suggestion alone was carried out, and a bill was introduced in the 
session of 1855 by Sir Benjamin Hall, which became law under the 
title of the Metropolis Local Management Act, 1855. 

The Metropolitan Board of Works was the first authority which 
in any way linked together the distinct components of the area of 
London. It was accorded powers with reference to the control of 
main-drainage, the carrying out of improvement works, the regu- 
lation of streets and bridges, and the management of the fire brigade. 
But its constitution was inherently vicious. Its forty-six members 
were not directly elected, but were chosen by the voice of the ves- 
tries and the district boards into which London was then divided. 
It proved quite incompetent to carry out the important duties in- 
trusted to it. It was discredited on all sides, and the revelation of 
certain cases of corruption among its members brought matters to a 
climax. A royal commission was appointed to inquire into the sub- 
ject, and reported that the board was not worth reforming. Shortly 
afterwards a bill was introduced into Parliament by the Right Honor- 
able C, T. Ritchie, and was passed under the name of the Local Gov- 
ernment Act, 1888. This enactment strengthened local government 
over the rest of England by the establishment of the County Coun- 
cils, the modern equivalent for the ancient “ shire moots.” The bill 
also provided that the powers and authorities of the Metropolitan 
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Board of Works should be handed over to a new body called the 
London County Council, which was put on a footing analogous to 
that of the other County Councils. The area of London was formed 
into an administrative county, while the metropolis outside the city 
and the city itself are each counties for non-administrative or ju- 
dicial purposes, possessing their own Courts of Quarter Sessions and 
their own justices. 

The London County Council first met on March 21, 1889, under 
the chairmanship of Lord Rosebery.? It consists of a chairman, a 
vice-chairman, one hundred and eighteen councillors, and nineteen 
aldermen. Two women were originally elected, but they were un- 
seated upon a petition to the Queen’s Bench Division. The coun- 
cillors are chosen by direct election, four for the city of London 
and two for each of the Parliamentary divisions of the rest of the 
London area. They are elected for a term of three years and retire 
together. The next election is in March of this year. The alder- 
men are elected by the councillors, but not necessarily out of their 
own body. They hold office for six years, and nine or ten retire 
every three years. The chairman is elected by the rest of the Council 
and serves for a year. The Council holds its meetings every Tues- 
day. 

Very important powers are possessed by this body. The Act 
of 1888 intrusted to it not only the ordinary duties of a county 
council, exercising the administrative powers till then performed by 
the justices in Quarter Sessions, but those also which were formerly 


exercised by the Metropolitan Board of Works, and also various 


other duties of a special character. The Council has the power of 
raising and lending money and of sanctioning loans required by the 
metropolitan boroughs. The total advances which they have made 
amount to nearly £35,000,000. They have to attend to the main 
drainage of London and also to supervise the laying of local sewers. 
The Metropolitan Fire Brigade is entirely under their control. The 
. police, however, are independent of them and are under the direct 
_ government of the Home Office, except in the city, which possesses 
_ its own police force. The Council had the power, which it has not 
exercised, of taking over the control of the main roads in the county. 
The only roads vested in or managed by it are the Thames Embank- 
ment and certain other roads which have been the subject of special 


2 The first vice-chairman was Sir John Lubbock, now Lord Avebury. 
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Improvement Acts. The public bridges over the Thames are vested 
_ in and maintainable by it. It controls and supervises the making of 
new streets and their naming and numbering. It is an authority 
(and until the London Government Act, 1899, the only authority ) 
_ for enforcing the execution of the London Building Act, 1894, which 
_ provided, among other matters, that no new buildings should be 
erected of a greater height than the extent of the roadway inter- 
vening between them and the opposite houses, and for the leaving 
of sufficient space in the rear of new dwelling-houses. These duties 
al the Council carries out by its superintending architect and district 
surveyors. It has powers of supervision also over the erection of 
| dangerous structures, over offensive businesses, and over the struc- 
tural arrangements of theatres, music-halls, and artisans’ dwellings ; 
Aki it is the licensing authority for all theatres and places for public 
- music and dancing not under the jurisdiction of the Lord Chamber- 
— lain; it has powers of management over parks and open spaces; it 
_ is the authority for testing the supply of gas and water; it authorizes 
the laying of electric mains and cables, and maintains the necessary 
testing-stations ; it provides asylums for pauper lunatics and reform- 
atories and industrial schools; it appoints and pays the different 
coroners, There are a multitude of other duties as well which de- 
-volve upon it. 
Most of the Council’s work is done by its committees, of which 
there are twenty-eight. Among them may be mentioned the Asylums 
Committee, the Housing of the Working Classes Committee, the 
_ Highways Committee, and the Bridges Committee. In 1893 a Works 
_ Committee was started for the employment of direct labor. This is 
_ not the place to discuss the merits or demerits of that system. Suffice 
it to say that the tendency in the Council has been constantly to 
increase its sphere and to do without the contractor whenever an 
pportunity presents itself. In the year ending 31 March, 1903, 
over £350,000 was spent by this committee. The Council is also 
the tramway authority for London, and has been active in pur- 
chasing the tramway systems in the metropolis. The fifty miles 
of tramway line which it possesses in the north it has leased to 
the North Metropolitan Tramways Company until 1910. The 
southern portion, to the extent of some forty miles, it works itself. 
The latter is being changed to electric power, and the conduit or 
underground system is being introduced thereon. Where the Council 
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has taken over the management of tramways, the result has been 


beneficial in several respects. The employees have received better 
wages; fares generally have been reduced. Workmen have been 
carried at specially reduced rates, and an all-night service has been 


inaugurated. An attempt was made by the Council to run a service 
of omnibuses between their tramway termini, but the House of Lords 
- decided in 1902 that this business was illegal, for, being a statutory 


corporation, the Council’s powers were limited to those which Par- 


- liament had expressly bestowed upon it. 


The most important committee of the Council is undoubtedly 


- the Finance Committee. No liability of over fifty pounds is allowed 
- to be incurred by the Council except after an estimate has been sub- 


mitted by the Finance Committee and a resolution passed thereon. 
All payments require an order of the Council signed by three mem- 


_ bers of the Finance Committee and countersigned by the clerk. The 
Council obtains every year, by its Annual Money Act, the power of 


spending capital and of raising money through the creation of Con- 
solidated Stock. The total debt of the Council is £57,500,000, but 
deducting £24,000,000 due from the Borough Councils and other 
authorities and £4,000,000 representing the value of property held, 
the net debt is about £29,000,000. The rate collected in the county 
outside the city was for the year 1903-04, 1634d. in the pound; 
for the city it was 14%d. The Council was enabled in 1894 to 
levy half-yearly an equalization rate of 3d. in the pound for dis- 


tribution among the parishes of London, according to their popu- 
lation, the result being to benefit the poorer districts at the expense 


of the richer. The estimated expenditure for the year 1903-04 was 
£7,875,090, and the amount of the loans to be advanced to different 
authorities was £4,749,000, making a total of over twelve and a half 
millions. The Council’s accounts are audited by the Local Govern- 
ment Board. 

Several important works are in course of construction by the 
Council, under powers obtained by special acts of Parliament. One 
is the driving of a broad thoroughfare from the Strand to Holborn, 
for which purpose a vast quantity of buildings are in the course of 


_ demolition; the cost will be about five million pounds. Under the 


roadway a shallow electric tramway will be run to connect at Theo- 
bald’s Road with the Council’s northern line of tramways. Another 


a nprovennest is the continuation of the Victoria Embankment from 
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the Houses of Parliament to Millbank, and the clearing away of 
an eyesore of wharves, slums, and ill-constructed alleys, which have 
_ made that portion of the Thames such a contrast to the Seine at 
Paris. 
The present chairman of the London County Council is Lord 


Monkswell. At the election of Councillors in 1901, eighty-four Pro- 
gressives were returned, thirty-one Conservatives, and three Inde- 


a _ pendents. The influence of the Progressives is to be traced in the 


establishment of the Works Department and in the regard paid to 
trades union conditions and hours of labor. 

For some years after its creation the Council was the object of 
a good deal of jealousy and some fear by the local authorities of 
_ the metropolis, who were apprehensive that it would pursue an 
_ aggressive policy against them. Moreover, a good deal of the odium 
attaching to its predecessor clung to the new body. But in course 
of time the Council has lived down these feelings, and it is generally 
regarded as possessing in its members a very high command of 
ability and energy, and as comparing in these respects by no means 
unfavorably even with the House of Commons. 

Such, then, is the central body of London government. The 
early history of the metropolis, however, is that of the city corpo- 
ration. The city has an area of just over a square mile. Its ratable 
value is about five millions. Enormous as its day population is, its 
sleeping population is insignificant, and consists almost entirely of 
caretakers and charwomen. The government of the city is as com- 
plicated as that of the rest of London. It possesses some one hundred 
and twenty charters and fifty general acts of Parliament. It is gov- 
erned by its Common Council, consisting of the Lord Mayor, twenty- 
five aldermen, and two hundred and six commoners of the city of 
London. The city, as has already been observed, has its own body 
of police. For some purposes the County Council has no jurisdiction 
within the city; for instance, with respect to the execution of the 
London Building Act or the erection of sky-signs. On the other 
hand, the city has certain powers over the whole of London, as, for 
example, with regard to markets and the inspection of animals im- 
_ ported from abroad. 

Beyond the city, until 1855 the unit of government was the 
_ parish. The parish was governed by a common-law vestry or gen- 


eral meeting of the inhabitants, which controlled ecclesiastical as 
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x well as civic affairs. The incumbent and church wardens were 
ex-officio members, and the former presided. In addition, certain 
bodies of commissioners were from time to time created over various 
areas to deal with different needs as they arose. The Metropolis 
as ° Management Act, under which the Metropolitan Board of Works 
- was created, gave the parishes a more crystallized form. It set up 
elective vestries everywhere in place of the common-law vestries. 
In the larger parishes it intrusted these bodies with powers of mu- 
nicipal government analogous to those possessed by the municipalities 
of provincial towns. The government of the smaller and more thinly 
populated parishes was grouped into districts administered by a 
board of works appointed by the different elective vestries in the 
areas composing them. Upon the new vestries and district boards 
were conferred additional powers as to roads, drains, lighting, 
cleansing, watering, and so forth, many of which had till then been 
discharged by different bodies of committees, commissioners, and 
trustees, 
The vestries and district boards, however, although an improve- 
ment on the pre-existing form of government, did not command 
_ popularity or enthusiasm. A general tone of apathy pervaded them. 


The key to it undoubtedly lay in their personnel. They offered no 
attractions to ambition, and their membership conferred no social 


\ mt status. As a result, they drifted for the most part into the hands 


7 "4 of small local tradesmen and of those who had some private axe 
to grind. 
A royal commission was appointed in 1893, over which Mr. 
Leonard Courtney, M.P., presided, to inquire into the feasibility 
_ of amalgamating the city with the rest of London. The committee 
reported, among other things, that both the evidence before them 
and @ priori considerations from the historical development of Lon- 
A don led to the conclusion that the government of the metropolis 
should be intrusted to a general body and to a number of local 
authorities exercising certain other functions within the local areas 
which collectively make up London, the central bodies and the local 
bodies deriving their authority by direct election, and the functions 
= ———- to each being so determined as to secure complete inde- 
_ pendence and responsibility for each member of the system. They 
_ strongly recommended bringing London into line with the other 
towns of the Kingdom by applying to it as far as possible the pro- 
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visions of the Municipal Corporations Acts. London, however, 
they admitted, was too large to be made into one town; it was, in 
fact, a collection of towns, and as such its local affairs needed to 
be governed by different municipal authorities. They recommended 
a certain adjustment of boundaries, and that the vestries should at 
once be styled councils and be invested with the privilege of choosing 
a mayor. Parliament took no action on the main recommendation, 
which was the establishment of a local authority for the city, but 
adopted that which concerned the rest of London. In 1899 the 
government introduced a measure entitled the London Government 
Bill. The Progressive party in London generally were opposed to 
it, and Mr. Herbert Gladstone moved its rejection in the House of 
Commons, but it was carried by a considerable majority in both 
Houses, and came into operation on the 9th of November, Igo0. 
In obedience to the report of the Commission, the vestries and local 
boards were done away with and were superseded by borough coun- 
cils possessing the form and clothed with a good many of the powers 
of a municipality. Seventy-eight elected vestries, consisting of more 
than four thousand members, were abolished by the act, twelve dis- 
trict boards of nearly six hundred members, one local board, and 
one urban district council. The parish was allowed to remain as 
a unit for rating purposes, and ecclesiastical matters were again 
restored to the hands of the inhabitants from whom the Metropolis 
Management Amendment Act, 1856, had transferred them to the 
elective vestry. But the local unit for all important purposes be- 
came the borough. The administrative county of London outside 
the city was divided into twenty-eight boroughs, sixteen of which 
were coterminous with single parishes. As a counterpoise, possibly, 
to the prominence of the city, the area of Westminster was given 
the title of the City of Westminster. The governing body in each 
case was to be the Borough Council, consisting of a mayor, alder- 
men, and councillors. The total number of councillors in each bor- 
ough was not to exceed sixty, and the aldermen were to be one-sixth 
of the number of councillors, making a possible maximum total of 
seventy-one. This reduction of size was an undoubted improvement, 
some of the vestries having had as many as one hundred and twenty 
members. The determination of the boundaries of the boroughs and 
the wards into which they were divided for the purposes of election, 
the fixing of the precise numbers of the council, and other details 
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were delegated to be worked out by orders in council and by 
schemes and orders settled by the Local Government Board; but 
_ it was directed that in fixing the membership of the different coun- 
- cils and their wards, regard should be had to ratable value as well 
ip as to population. The franchise was declared to be the same as 
that introduced by the Local Government Act, 1894. The qualifi- 
cations for a vote thereunder arise from occupation, possessing 
property in the district, being a lodger, or by service. Women are 
entitled to the franchise, but married women cannot exercise it in 
- virtue of the same property as that under which their husbands 
become entitled. Women, however, are not eligible to serve as 
mayors, aldermen, or councillors, and in this respect the act was 
retrogressive, for women could be, and were in fact, members of 
_ the old vestries. It is a small concession that they may be co-opted 
on the library committee of a borough. 
| ie The qualifications for a councillor are that he should be a 
. __ parochial elector for the borough or that he should have resided 
therein during the whole of the twelve months preceding the elec- 
tion. Councillors hold office for three years and are then capable 
-- of re-election. The option which the act gave of holding triennial 
instead of annual elections has been exercised, and there is conse- 
quently a general retirement at the end of every three years. The 
first election was held on the 1st of November, 1900, when (the 
election being largely influenced by feelings with regard to the 
Transvaal war) a large conservative majority was returned. The 


persons qualified to be councillors. They are elected triennially on 
the gth of November for a term of six years, so that half of them 
"sie every three years. The mayor is elected by the Council on 
_ the same day for the term of one year from among the aldermen 
_ and councillors or persons qualified to serve as such. He is ex 
ei officio a justice of the peace for London, and may receive such re- 
muneration as the council thinks desirable. The vicar and church- 
wardens are no longer entitled to seats by virtue of their office, the 
act at length divorcing the long-standing union of ecclesiastical with 
municipal administration. Yet it is remarkable that at the recent 
elections two clergymen were chosen as mayors,—namely, in Maryle- 
bone and in Woolwich, in the latter of which the mayor represents 
the interests of the labor party. 
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duties, properties, and liabilities of the vestries and district boards. 
They were also made the body for the carrying out of certain 
adoptive acts which had been passed from time to time, relating 
to public baths and wash-houses, libraries, burials, and other mat- 
ters. They were empowered to make by-laws for the good rule of 
the borough and the suppression of nuisances therein. A much- 
needed right was given them in permitting them to promote bills 
in Parliament and to pay the costs of doing so out of the rates. 
The vestries had only the power of opposing bills, but not of pro- 
moting them. 

In addition, certain powers of no great importance were trans- 
ferred to the borough councils which had previously been vested in 
the London County Council, with reference to the licensing of 
wooden structures, the removal of obstructions in the streets, and the 
maintenance of main roads. The power and duty of repairing these 
and the expense incident thereto were made to fall on the borough 
councils without any liability on the County Council to contribute 
to their maintenance. The exercise of some powers was given to 
the borough concurrently with the County Council, as in the case 
of the demolition of buildings erected in contravention of the Lon- 
don Building Act and the execution of works under the Housing 
of the Working Classes Act, 1890. An enactment of some impor- 
tance is that contained in section 5, (3) and (4), under which the 
Local Government Board are empowered, on the application of the 
London County Council and of the majority of the borough coun- 
cils, to make a provisional order for transferring to all the borough 
councils any power exercised by the County Council, or vice versa. 
A similar provision is included with regard to the Common Council 
of the city of London. Considerable latitude is thus given for a 
future redistribution of the powers of local government. A pro- 
visional order, it may be explained, has, if it is passed, all the effect 
of an act of Parliament without entailing the long process and 
heavy expense incident to the obtaining of a special act. It is a 
measure sanctioned by a government department and by it embodied, 
often with other measures of a similar character, into an act, which 
becomes law automatically after being laid before the notice of Par- 
liament for a certain time ; while, if it is objected to by any member, 
it is then treated as an ordinary opposed private bill, and goes before 
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A " select committee, which hears the parties and their counsel and 


. eT: witnesses and conducts its proceedings after the manner of a judicial 


“Where the borough comprises more than one parish, its expenses 
are to be divided between the parishes in proportion to their ratable 
value. The separate office of overseers is abolished and the bor- 
ough council is to discharge their functions, excepting only those 
of registration and the preparation of jury lists, which matters are 


a direct personal responsibility for these duties. 
aes, Part of the system of checking financial expenditure which was 
imposed upon the County Council has been applied to the metro- 
_ politan boroughs. The accounts of the borough council and the 
_ borough treasurer have to be made up to the 31st of March in each 
year and are audited by the district auditors of the Local Govern- 
‘s _ment Board. This salutary check presents a favorable contrast with 
the system in force in the provincial boroughs, where the auditor is 
elected by the council itself and where the municipality is therefore 
under no immediate criticism of its finance. The necessity for such 
control is particularly necessary when the governing body of the 
“a town embarks upon enterprises of a commercial and perhaps of a 
speculative nature, for it is easy to mislead the rate-payers as to the 
real prosperity of such an undertaking by making an insufficient 
_ allowance, or no allowance at all, for depreciation, or by setting off 
the loss on one enterprise against the profit made on an entirely 
different one. And the country generally has of late loudly voiced 
its demand that an independent control of the kind introduced into 
London should be extended to the rest of the Kingdom. Every 
¥ _ metropolitan borough is, moreover, compelled to issue an annual 


4 


ie report in the June of each year and to send it to the London County 


SS = Council. As in the case of the latter body, a finance committee has 
to be appointed and no expenditure of more than fifty pounds can 
be incurred, save upon a resolution of the Council based upon an 

estimate of that committee; all payments require an order of the 

Council and the signature of three members of the committee as 


well as that of the town clerk. 


4 
tribunal. 
: ei A simplification of great service to the rate-payer is the pro- ae 
vision in the act that all separate rates collected in any metropolitan 
- borough shall for the future be levied together on one demand note. = — 
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With regard to the borrowing of capital, the same powers as 
were possessed by the vestries and district boards are given to the 
borough councils, but with this modification, that where the con- 
sent of the London County Council is required to the raising of a 
loan, and that body refuses to give it, the borough may appeal to 
a body less likely to be influenced by narrow views or local preju- 
dice,—namely, the Local Government Board. The same body is 
allowed to confer the overriding power of compulsory purchase 
under the Lands Clauses Acts to a borough council which requires 
land for some legitimate purpose and cannot obtain it by agreement 
with the owner. On the other hand, the Local Government Board 
is given the right of preventing a council from parting with any 
of the land it already possesses. 

Such being in outline the reforms introduced by the London 
Government Act, the question naturally arises: How far have they 
been successful? The time that has elapsed since the act has come 
into operation is not great, but the results that have shown them- 
selves in that time are certainly disappointing. The same work 
is, in fact, being done in the same way by the same men under a 
different name. The attempt of the government to put new life 
into the vestries by calling them borough councils unconsciously 
suggests the superstition prevalent among some tribes of changing 
a child’s name when it is dangerously ill, so that the spirit of Death 
may be misled as to its identity. For if it was hoped that the dig- 
nity attaching to the titles of mayor, alderman, and councillor would 
attract men of higher ability to devote themselves to municipal work, 
the expectation has not been fulfilled. With the exception perhaps 
of Westminster and Kensington (in the former of which the Duke 
of Norfolk was the first mayor and the Marquis of Salisbury is 
the present holder of that office), practically the same men form the 
council as made up the vestry. The act appears, indeed, to have 
made greater changes of theory than of practice. The simplification 
of rate-collecting, the system of audit, and the co-ordination of 
the powers of the borough with those of the County Council are 
no doubt salutary innovations, but the fact remains that the chief 
result which the average Londoner sees of the new act is the framed 
name-plates at each street-corner with the name of the borough 
almost as conspicuous as that of the street. What appeals to him 


mal most is the reduction of his rates, and since the act these have gone 
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Recent Changes in the Government o London 
up by leaps and bounds, with a corresponding increase in the amount 
of local indebtedness. 

In the borough of Marylebone matters have almost reached a 
crisis, owing to the rashness of the council in embarking upon a 
large scheme of electric lighting without properly examining into 
the cost which it would entail upon them. They gave notice to the 
Metropolitan Electric Supply Company, who distribute electric light 
and power over a considerable area of London, of their intention 
to buy out their undertaking within the borough under the Electric 
Lighting Acts. An arbitration was accordingly held, and the arbi- 
trator awarded the sum of £1,212,000 in February of last year 
This, however, does not represent the whole of the amount which 
the council will be called upon to expend; for with the costs of the 
arbitration, an allowance for capital expended by the company since 
1901, interest on the purchase money until payment, and the exten- 
sion of generating stations which is essential, the total cost cannot 
well fall short of £2,000,000. The purchase price was due on the 
last day of the old year, and the company has obtained an order to 
enforce the award. The council, being without funds to meet it, 
applied to the High Court for an extension of time until June 30, 
1904. Mr. Justice Buckley, however, would only consent to extend 
it till the end of February. The London County Council have 
refused to make an advance, and the Government Departments will 
not come to the aid of the borough. The council, under pressure 
from the rate-payers, have attempted to get the company to agree 
to a modification of the award, but the only terms which the latter 
have consented to take are virtually prohibitive. The proposal is 
that the company shall accept a charge upon the rates and revenues 
for the borough and interest at an agreed rate upon the sum awarded 
by the arbitrator, and that the council shall redeem the whole amount 
at par in forty-two years. Meanwhile, the council is to lease the 
undertaking to the company from 1905 till 1931 at a rental equal 
to the interest on the stock. No competition is to be allowed in that 
time on the part of any other company; and, in addition, at the 
termination of the lease, the council is to purchase part of the gener- 
ating station at Willesden. It is not surprising to learn that the 
reading out of these suggested terms by the mayor was greeted in 
the council with laughter. But that body is left with no alternative 
save to proceed with the bill which it has introduced into Parlia- 
ment allowing it to raise the sum of £1,800,000, and which can alone 
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_ extricate it from this impasse. Yet it must be remembered that 

a meeting of the rate-payers will first have to be held, for, under 

the standing orders of both Houses, their consent is a condition 

precedent to the passing of the bill, and the rate-payers’ committee 

is at the present moment issuing a circular recommending the rate- 

M payers to refuse it. Moreover, it is always possible that Parliament 

_ may decline to interfere to save the borough from the consequences 

of its ill-advised experiment. To raise the amount by a rate would, 

7 it is estimated, require a rate of 15d. in the pound, in addition to 

the existing rates, the very possibility of which has filled the house- 
holders of Marylebone with horror and dismay. 

There are two measures recently passed which are of consider- 

_ able importance to the inhabitants of the Metropolis and which may 

_ be briefly referred to. These are the London Water Act, 1902, and 

the Education Act of last year. The problem of the water-supply 

for the area of London—or “ Water-London,” as this district is 

_ commonly called—is an old one, and has been under constant dis- 

cussion for the last fifty years. Water has now for many years 

deen supplied to the town by eight companies created under various 

acts of Parliament. To some extent their areas of supply overlap, 

and competition thus existed at one time between them; but to 

save one another’s pockets the companies came to mutual under- 

_ standing by which they made a voluntary delimitation of their areas 

1 _ here these conflicted. To protect the consumer, therefore, Par- 

liament, by the Water-Works Clauses Act of 1847, limited their 

~¥ profits to a cumulative dividend of 10 per cent., and after providing 

; for a reserve fund, the balance is made to go in reduction of the 

= water-rate. The bulk of London’s water comes from the Thames 

and the reservoirs constructed along it; a smaller quantity is ob- 

_ tained frorn the river Lee and from wells sunk in the chalk. Two 

_ questions have accordingly arisen: first, whether the water com- 

panies could be safely and conveniently left with the monopoly of 

the most essential of all commodities; and, if not, to whom the 

management should be given; and, secondly, whether the existing 

i sources of supply were likely to be sufficient for the near future. 

: 2G As regards the second of these questions, a royal commission ap- 

: pointed in 1893 and presided over by Lord Balfour, of Burleigh, 

and Lord Llandaff’s Commission, which sat from 1897 to 1899, 

both reported that the present sources were sufficient for at least 


another years. Nothing accordingly came of the London 
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County Council’s scheme to obtain water from Wales by construct- 
ing a long line of aqueducts thence to London. Lord Llandaff’s 
commission was also intrusted with an inquiry as to the desirability 
of the purchase and management of the water concerns by a public 
body. The commission, after sitting for two years and hearing an 
- immense quantity of advice offered by the different parties interested, 
issued their report in a volume of considerable size. They advised 
_ that the undertaking of the companies should be acquired, but that 
the body to take them over should not be the London County Coun- 
cil, but a water board consisting of not more than thirty members 
_ chosen for their business capacity and, if possible, for their knowl- 
edge of matters connected with water-supply, ten being appointed 
by the London County Council and nearly all the others by the 
other county councils within whose districts water-London lies. 
_ The vestries were not to be represented. In 1900, however, when 
the government introduced their bill, the London Government Act 
was already law, and they resolved, in the face and in spite of this 
report, to give a preponderating influence to the borough councils 
at the expense of the London County Council. The joint select 
committee of both Houses before whom the bill was referred was 
presided over by Lord Balfour, of Burleigh, and decided against 
the inclusion of separate representatives from the boroughs. The 
government, however, brought pressure to bear upon it by threaten- 
_ ing in that case to withdraw the bill altogether. As a result, a board 
was constituted consisting of a chairman, vice-chairman, and sixty- 
six members, of which the London County Council are to choose 
fourteen, and the borough councils one each, with the exception of 
the city of London and the city of Westminster, which are to choose 
two apiece. Representatives were also allotted to the other county 
councils, the Thames and Lee Conservancies, and other authorities. 
This miniature parliament is to come into being on June 24, 1904, 
and is to hold office for three years at a time. It is to take over and 
administer the undertakings of the companies within the London 
area. The determination of the purchase price was left to a 
specially constituted court of arbitration consisting of three well- 
known gentlemen, Sir Edward Fry (formerly Lord Justice Fry), 
Sir Hugh Owen, late permanent secretary of the Local Government 
3oard, and Sir John Wolfe Barry, one of the foremost of modern 
engineers. Questions of law arising in the course of the arbitration 
are to go direct to the Court of Appeal, and thence (by leave) to the 
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House of Lords. No allowance was to be made for compulsory sale 
or for the enhancement or depreciation of market-values, owing to 
the passing or the anticipation of the passing of the act. The sum 
to be paid may (if so agreed) be discharged by the issue of 
water-stock. The size of the undertakings thus to be acquired may 
be gauged by the claim of one company alone (the New River Com- 
pany), which demanded £15,000,000; this sum, however, will in all 
probability be considerably abated, owing to the decision of the 
arbitrators that the 10 per cent. limit on dividend applies to this 
company in common with the others, a matter which till now a con- 
geries of acts of Parliament has involved in the greatest doubt. The 
East London Water Company claimed £6,500,000, and was awarded 
either £3,900,000 or £4,300,000, according to the view which the 
court should take of another legal question involved with regard 
to a sinking fund, known as the Chamberlain’s Fund. Two other 
companies, the Grand Junction Water Company and the West Mid- 
dlesex Water Company, have been awarded sums of approximately 
£3,500,000 each. The responsibility of the control of this large con- 
cern will be in proportion to its size, for the welfare of London must 
be largely dependent upon its obtaining a sufficient supply of whole- 
some water at a reasonable price. It is to be hoped that the general 
apprehension may not be realized, that the new authority may have 
its efficiency and energy impeded by its somewhat cumbersome size. 

The Education Act of 1903 is the complement of the measure 
of the preceding year, and extends with some modifications to Lon- 
don the system then introduced into the rest of the Kingdom. The 
principle of both acts is the taking over by the local authority of the 
primary schools both the voluntary, or “ non-provided schools,” and 
the board schools, or “ provided schools.” The former are schools 
in which the religious teaching of some particular denomination 
is taught (whether it be that of the Church of England or that of 
Roman Catholics, Non-Conformists, or Jews), and which are sup- 
ported by an association of that denomination and receive aid out 
of government grants. They are opposed to the board schools, or 
“ provided schools,” in which, under a section of the Elementary 
Education Act of 1870, known as the Cowper-Temple clause, no 
denominational religious teaching is given, and which are supported 
entirely out of the rates. The cost of the up-keep of the voluntary 
schools which are taken over under the act is now also to fall mainly 


on the rates, the general expense of teaching and maintenance being 
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borne by the local authority, whilst the denominational body | pay for 
structural repairs, or what in a repairing lease is generally included 
under “ landlord’s repairs.” The “ provided” schools will continue 
to be kept up by the rates, but the school board will be abolished 
and will be succeeded by the local authority. The reason for treat- 
ing London separately was the difficulty and importance of deter- 
mining what the local authority should be. The prominence of the 
educational question in London may be realized from the fact that 
the expiring London School Board has five hundred and fifty thou- 
sand scholars to look after and nearly fourteen thousand teachers 
to educate them, while there are no less than five hundred and sixteen 
voluntary schools with nearly one hundred and eighty thousand 
scholars. As at first drawn, the bill of 1903 divided the control 
between the borough councils and the London County Council, but 
the strong opposition with which this proposal was received induced 
the government to constitute the London County Council the author- 
ity, at the same time allowing the borough councils a voice in the 
arrangement of “ provided” schools. As the local education author- 
ity, the London County Council will have some general control over 
both “ provided” and voluntary schools, and will have to raise the 
necessary rates. It will have to act, however, in all except financial 
matters through an education committee. This body is to consist of 
members of the Council, in addition to whom the act allows of the 
co-operation of persons possessing experience in education and 
acquainted with the various kinds of schools; and women, or at 
least one woman, will have to be on each committee. In the case 
of the first committee chosen, regard is to be had to the inclusion 
of members of the outgoing school board. It is important that the 
Progressive party, who command a majority in the Council, should 
already have avowed, through their leader, Mr. T. McKinnon Wood, 
their intention of refraining from co-option and, so far as the act 
does not force them to do otherwise, of including nobody except 
their own members on the Education Committee. It is to be hoped, 
however, that this attempt to override the spirit of the act will be 
defeated by the Board of Education, which is intrusted with the 
duty of sanctioning the final constitution of the Educational Com- 
mittee. As Mr. Wood himself says, the main object should be to 
obtain a body which shall administer the act, free from sectarian 
bias and partiality, in the public interest and in the interests of edu- 
cation and the children. 
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The detailed administration of the school will devolve upon a 
body of managers. In the case of “ provided” schools, they will be 
chosen as to two-thirds by the borough council and as to one-third 
by the London County Council. In the case of voluntary schools, 
two-thirds will be foundation managers representing the denomina- 
tional body to which the school belongs and one-third will be ap- 
- pointed by the London County Council. Women are to be included 
as managers in the proportion of not less than a third. The act 
is to come into force on the Ist of May, 1904, or at a date within 
twelve months thereof, to be fixed by the Board of Education. Like 
the act of 1902, the measure is unpopular with a considerable class, 
who see in it the endowment of Church of England schools out of 
the rates, and regard it as a symptom of ecclesiastical tyranny; they 
have threatened to adopt with regard to it the policy of passive 
resistance to the payment of the education rate, which has been the 
manifestation of this displeasure over the rest of England. Yet 
the body of thinking Londoners do not, on the whole, appear to 
regard the principles of the act with disfavor. The control of a 
central body is calculated to create greater educational uniformity 
and efficiency throughout the London schools. The cost of denomi- 
national teaching in any particular school will fall on the denomi- 
% nation which supports it, while (as is only just) the cost of secular 
:. education will fall upon the rate-payers. They will have to pay more 
in the form of rates, but it will be taxation with representation. 
In these pages I have attempted to give a bare outline of the 
recent changes in the municipal government of our greatest city. 
_ The intricacy and difficulty with which I premised that the subject 
was enveloped have, I fear, been made only too manifest. Never- 
theless, this much, I think, will be clear: that Parliament has 
awakened to the need that exists for improvement and simplification, 
and that it has done not a little in this direction. And if all its 
measures have not been as successful as might have been wished, 
this result is due less, perhaps, to the measures themselves than to 
the men who have been chosen to execute them; for in this con- 
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THE MUNICIPAL INSTITUTIONS OF AUSTRALIA | 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO CONDITIONS IN NEW SOUTH WALES 


The beginning of Municipal Government in Australia dates 
back to July, 1842, when an act was passed in New South Wales to 
declare the town of Sydney (the capital) to be a city and to in- 
corporate the inhabitants thereof. 

Under this act, which was the foundation for much of the sub- 
sequent legislation, the city of Sydney was divided into six wards, 
and the council consisted of four councillors elected by the citizens, 
and six aldermen elected by the councillors, the whole council elect- 
ing a mayor from among themselves. The only persons entitled to 
vote for the election of councillors were males of the full age of 
twenty-one years (other than aliens), who had occupied any house, 
warehouse, counting-house, or shop within the city at the annual 
value of £25, clear of all charges thereupon, during the whole of one 
year preceding such election, provided that no person could vote 
who had failed to pay his rates. The act also prescribed the mode of 
voting by requiring that every citizen entitled to vote should deliver 
to the presiding officer a voting paper containing the names of the 
persons for whom he voted, such voting-paper being previously 
signed by the voter, who was also required to fill in his address. 
Every citizen elected to the office of councillor, alderman, auditor, or 
assessor, and every councillor elected to the office of mayor, was re- 
quired to accept the office or pay a fine to the city fund. Persons 
convicted of bribery in connection with the municipal elections were 
liable to penalty as well as permanent disqualification... The usual 
provisions were made for the retirement of a certain number of the 
council each year, and also for the vacation of office in event of 
bankruptcy or absence without leave. The council had the entire 
control of the appointment and remuneration of all the officers, in- 
cluding the town clerk and the treasurer, and also had the power to 
grant a salary to the mayor “in lieu of all fees, perquisites, and 
other emoluments.” The power of the mayor was exceedingly 
limited, and he was, in fact,.merely the chairman of the council. 

Under this act the council was authorized to levy a city rate not 
exceeding one shilling in the pound per annum on the full, fair, and 
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5 
average annual value clear of all outgoings, of practical 
building within the limits of the city, and also a “ lighting rate” not 
exceeding four pence in the pound computed in like manner. It was 
also empowered to raise a “ police rate,” not exceeding six pence 
in the pound on the annual value of ratable property, for the purpose 


” 


Of remunerating a number of special constables who were to be sworn 
in every year, because the ordinary police force of the city (which 


was under the control of the government) was insufficient to main- 
tain the peace. In addition, it was given power to regulate the 
markets and the market wharf, to control the roads within the city, 
to construct common sewers, drains, and watercourses, public wells 
- and pumps, as it thought necessary; and was also charged with the 
responsibility for the good rule and government of the city, and for 
the prevention and suppression of all nuisances, sanitary or other- 
wise. 

For the purpose of carrying out the work devolving upon them, 
the council was authorized to borrow on the credit of the corporation, 
by mortgage or otherwise, any sum of money not exceeding the aver- 
age amount of the revenue of the corporation (exclusive of the 
police rate) during a period of five years. It was provided, how- 
ever, that the total debt of the council at any time should not ex- 
ceed five average years’ revenue, exclusive of the police rate and any 
grant received from government. 

A few days after this act of 1842 came into force, the govern- 
ment passed the Appropriation Act, whereby they were empowered 
to pay to the city fund each year a sum equal to the amount paid by 
the citizens under the council’s assessment, but not exceeding £5,000 
in any one year, 

I have just touched upon the main provisions of this important 


act, but probably enough has been said to show that even in those 


early days of municipal government the councillors were intrusted 
with wide powers and important duties, which, if zealously and in- 
telligently carried out, could not fail to be of the greatest public 
value. - It is not to be wondered at that experience revealed some 
defects in the first act, and that consequently in October, 1850, Parlia- 
ment passed a new act for the regulation of the corporation of the 
_ city of Sydney. In considering this latter act it will be necessary 
to look only at the points of difference between it and the earlier 


‘measure. 
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It is interesting to note that while the qualification of the voters 

_ remained practicaliy the same, greater care was taken to insure, by 

- means of revision courts, that every qualified voter should be en- 
rolled, and that names improperly on the roll should be expunged. 
More stringent qualifications were required for the office of coun- 

_ cillor or alderman, to which office no citizen became eligible until he 
was possessed of real or personal estate, or both, to the amount of 
£1,000, either in his own right or in that of his wife, or unless he 
was rated on the annual value of not less than £100. Persons 


‘ = under the council, either directly or indirectly. 
ap One important reform effected by this act was the election of 
a mayor, councillors, and aldermen by the citizens, the method of 
voting being by means of a ballot paper signed the voter. Plural 
_ voting was not permitted, as a citizen assessed in respect to property 
_ situated in several wards was entitled to vote in only one of them 

as he might select. 
aa The act also defined bribery or corruption in connection with 
municipal elections ; that is to say: 


~ 


“The giving of money or any other article whatsoever, cockades in- 
cluded, to any elector with a view to influence his vote, or the holding out 
to him any promise or expectation of profit, advancement, or enrichment in 
any shape to influence his vote, or making use of any threat to any voter, or 
otherwise intimidating him in any manner with a view to influence his vote, 
e treating of any voter, or supplying him with any drink, lodging, or horse or 
- carriage hire, or conveyance by steam or otherwise whilst at such election 

or whilst engaging in coming to or going from such election, the payment to 
any elector of any sum of money for acting or joining in any procession dur- 
ing such election or before or after the same, keeping open or allowing to 


whether liquor or refreshment of any kind be distributed at such place of 
entertainment or not, giving of any dinner, supper, breakfast, or other enter- 

_tainment in any place whatsoever by a candidate to any number of persons 
with a view to influencing their votes.” 


An offence against this section was punishable by a fine of £200 - 
for each offence, besides disfranchisement for seven years. Prin- 
cipals were bound by the acts of their authorized agents, and persons 
_ other than authorized agents found guilty of so offending were 
liable to be convicted of misdemeanor and punished with fine or im- 
_ prisonment. Moreover, any voter who received any reward or loan, 
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or any consideration whatever for refraining to vote was liable to a 
penalty of £50 for each offence, and to be forever disfranchised. 

The powers of the council in respect to sanitation were con- 
siderably widened, but the general powers which the original act 
conferred upon it for the making of by-laws and regulations were 
limited in so far as such by-laws were to be subject to the approval 
of the Governor-in-Council. No additional restriction was placed 
upon the borrowing powers of the council, but the excellent provision 
was enacted that in order to discharge all loans the council should 
establish a sinking fund to be invested in government securities. 

Unfortunately the municipal control of the city fell into the 
wrong hands, and so much public dissatisfaction was created that 
three years later,—viz., in October, 1853,—the Parliament of New 
South Wales passed the Sydney Corporation Abolition Act, and 
put the whole municipal control of the city under three salaried com- 
missioners, who held office from the beginning of 1854 to the end 
of 1857. In March of this latter year the municipal council of Syd- 
ney was re-established with powers practically the same as it had 
under the previous acts. 

Several important developments are revealed in the act of 1857, 
among them being the constitution of the council by aldermen only, 
instead of councillors and aldermen as formerly. The aldermen were 
elected by the rate-payers, and from among themselves elected the 
mayor. One rather startling innovation was contained in this act 
in a brief clause as follows: 


“The mayor, aldermen, and auditors shall be entitled to receive for their 
services out of the city funds such salaries and allowances as the council 
shall from time to time determine.” 


The auditors had, of course, always been salaried officials, and 
it had been customary to grant an honorarium to the mayor, but it 
is somewhat novel to find the aldermen entitled to pay themselves any 
salaries they thought fit! Owing doubtless to the increase in the 
population of the city, the subject of public health had become one 
of great importance, and the city council was charged with the duty 
of appointing a qualified medical practitioner as a health officer with 
power to investigate the origin of diseases and to attend to such 
matters as the ventilation of buildings, and indeed anything which 
affected the health of the citizens. 
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x Jp to October, 1858, the acts relating to municipal government 
wy = only those in connection with the city of Sydney to which I 


‘The act of 1858 was, therefore, the first piece of legislation of any 
— dealing with general municipal government. 
Under this act the Governor-in-Council was empowered to de- 
, a municipality formed on the petition of not fewer than fifty 
“heandliatilene, unless a counter-petition signed by a greater number 
were received. At the first election all persons having a freehold, 
leasehold, or household qualification were deemed electors, and at 
subsequent elections all such persons who were also rate-payers were 
qualified to vote. If the population of a municipality did not exceed 
1,000, six aldermen were to be elected, but if the population were 
_ greater, the number of aldermen was increased to nine. Among the 


A 


a E _- powers and duties committed to the suburban and country munici- 
_ was the right to erect toll-gates and charge tolls on any road, 

b - market, bridge, ferry, wharf, or jetty. They were authorized also to 
_ impose a general rate not exceeding one shilling in the pound on the 

~ average annual rental value of buildings, and also to levy special 

_ rates for water supply, sewerage, and lighting. With the sanction of 


the Governor-in-Council any municipality could borrow an amount 
not exceeding the estimated revenue for three years. The govern- 
ment undertook to endow each municipality during the first five years 
with a sum equal to the amount of the rates actually raised in the 
: Be year; during the next five years with a sum equal to one-half of 
the amount so raised, and in each of the next five years one-fourth of 
the amount raised, after which the endowment should cease. 
é The next step in the work of municipal legislation in New South 
_ Wales was an act passed in July, 1879, consolidating and amending 
the laws relating to the corporation of the city of Sydney. This act 
by with the amendments of it was consolidated in August, 1902, and 
_ remains in force to-day. I need, therefore, refer only to this latter 
act by way of illustrating the conditions under which the municipal 
government of the second largest city in the British Empire (esti- 
mated by the annual value of its ratable property) is carried on. 
There are several directions in which important amendments on 
preceding acts are embodied in this latest measure. First, as to the 
qualifications of citizens, ‘it is provided that any natural- born or 
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naturalized British subject, male or female—for the first time women 
are given a vote—possessed of a freehold interest in property as- 
sessed at a yearly value of £5 or upward, or of a leasehold interest 
of a yearly value of £25 or upward, is entitled to vote in every 
ward in which he or she is so qualified. Any British subject who has 
been continuously during the preceding six months in joint or sev- 
eral occupation of any house, warehouse, counting-house, shop, or 
other building including any room or part of a house separately occu- 
pied in the ward, of a yearly value of £10 or upward, or who, as a 
lodger, has continuously during the previous six months occupied, 
jointly or severally, any lodgings in a ward of a clear yearly value 
of £10 or upward, is entitled to one vote only. This qualification 
confers on practically every adult citizen in Sydney who has resided 
in any one ward for six months prior to an election the right to vote 
in that ward. 

Another, and perhaps the most important, reform effected by 
this act is in the method of voting, which is by means of a secret 
ballot. This is so important that I make no apology for quoting 
from the section of the act as follows: 


“Such citizen shall take such ballot papers into an inner compartment, 
and there without delay cancel them by striking through the name of every 
candidate except such as he intends to vote for, and shall then fold up each 
ballot paper so as to conceal the names and immediately put it into the 
ballot box, and thereupon he shall at once quit such booth or room and shall 
not re-enter the same during the election. 

“ No two voters shall be in the same inner compartment at the same time.” 


The ballot paper is not signed, nor is there anything upon it to 
indicate the identity of the voter. Ample provision is made for the 
accommodation of blind or illiterate citizens, and safeguards are 
provided against impersonation. The greatest possible care is ex- 
ercised in the supervision and examination of the ballot boxes so as 
to prevent any ballot papers being taken therefrom or inserted 
therein, and the examination of the ballot papers is made by the re- 
turning officer in the presence of scrutineers, and the result of the 
ballot is thereupon declared by the mayor. 

The money which any candidate for election as alderman is en- 
titled to disburse in electioneering expenses is limited to the sum of 
£50, and the details of such expenditure, verified by statutory decla- 
ration, are to be furnished to the town clerk within seven days after 
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the holding of an election. If any candidate should spend more than 

the sum of £50, he is liable to a penalty of £20 and his election is de- 

_clared void. As in the earlier acts so in the present act, every per- 

son holding any place of profit under the Crown or the council, is 

_ disqualified from being elected to the office of alderman, and in like 

Se _ manner every person who within three years has compounded with 

i So his creditors, and every uncertificated bankrupt or insolvent, is also 

_ disqualified. With these exceptions any male person on the roll for 

ae ai any ward of the city shall be qualified to be elected as alderman. 

f = The whole of the aldermen are required to retire simultaneously 
every two years. 

_ The sections of the act which relate to bribery, treating, intimi- 


that every nerson guilty of bribery lad definition of bribery is 
minutely set forth in seven sub-sections ) shall be liable to a fine of 


ef capable of voting at such dation: and every candidate for election 
who shall be guilty of “ treating” (the definition of which offence is 
~ clearly described) shall be liable to the penalty just mentioned. The 
offence of intimidation is defined as a misdemeanor punishable in a 
similar way. Moreover, the act expressly provides that: 


a “No act, suit, or other proceeding whatsoever shall be brought or main- 
tained whereby to charge a person upon any contract or agreement for the 
loan of money or the doing of any work or service or the supply of any goods 
for or towards or concerning or in carrying on or in prosecuting any election 
of a member under this Act,” 


and further that: 


“ Any person who makes or is concerned in any wager, bet or other risk 

_ of any nature whatsoever upon the result of any election shall for every 

such offence be liable to a penalty not being less than £5 nor exceeding £50, 

and every such wager, bet, or other risk shall be and is hereby declared an 
illegal act.” 


As in former years the officers of the council are entirely under 
service. The mayor has the power to suspend any officer or servant 


of the council, provided that he report the suspension at the next 
_ Meeting of the council, who shall thereupon confirm such suspen- 
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sion or otherwise deal with the matter. The provision in the earlier 
act which enabled the aldermen to remunerate themselves out of the 
funds of the council is entirely done away with, and in lieu thereof 
provision is made that a mayoral allowance may be granted by the 
council each year. In the city of Sydney this is usually fixed at 
£1,000 per annum, in Melbourne at £1,500 per annum, and at smaller 
sums in the other capital cities in Australia. This allowance is spent 
in civic hospitality, and is usually insufficient to cover the expenses 
which the office entails upon its holder. 

The act of which I have just been speaking refers only to the 
city of Sydney, as the present law under which the suburban and 
country municipalities operate dates back to the Municipalities Act 
of 1867, which with the amendments thereon was consolidated thirty 
years afterwards. In almost all the other states of the Common- 
wealth of Australia there are more or less comprehensive systems 
of local government in force, but, unfortunately, in the parent state 
of New South Wales the efforts hitherto made to introduce a local 
government bill have been frustrated, so that the government remains 
the one great centre from which every portion of the state seeks to 
obtain all the financial assistance it requires. Every road, every 
bridge, and, in fact, every local work of a public character in the 
country is constructed and maintained at government cost. The ex- 
isting system cannot be defended on any grounds ethical or political, 
and its continuance has tended in no small degree to the degradation 
of politics. 

It may be worth while to enumerate briefly the constitution and 
powers of these suburban and country municipalities. The number 
of aldermen in each municipality varies from six to twelve accord- 
ing to the population, who are presided over by a mayor elected 
from among themselves each year. Every rate-payer of the full age 
of twenty-one years is entitled to vote, and accumulative votes are 
permitted according to the assessed value of the property occupied, 
leased, or owned by the rate-payer. Voting is by secret ballot as in 
the case of city elections, and generally speaking the same cere- 
monies are observed and the same safeguards exercised as in the 
case of city elections. 

Besides the power to fix rates, these municipalities may borrow 
up to five times their estimated annual revenue, exclusive of govern- 
ment endowments, for the purpose of building town halls or council 
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chambers, or for carrying out any other work within the powers 
of the municipality. These loans are usually secured by mortgage 
or debentures, or both, and with very few exceptions are regarded 
as safe and remunerative investments. A number of the municipali- 
ties have erected gas-works and water-works, some of them having 
constructed municipal baths, and it is lawful for them to erect 
wharves, jetties, or piers where necessary or convenient. 

Every council has power within its municipality to abate and 
remove all nuisances therein, to order and compel the extirpation 

_ of noxious weeds, and to establish tolls on roads, bridges, wharves, 
etc. Asa matter of fact, however, there are no tolls on any roads 
or bridges, and no rates are levied beyond the general rate and the 

_ lighting, water, and sewerage rates. 

The entire police force of the state is presided over by the in- 

Ms spector-general of police, and is under the control of the govern- 

- ment, so that neither the mayor nor council of any municipality can 
exercise any authority over them whatever. 

The municipalities in Australia take no part in the educative 

_ work carried on by means of art galleries, public libraries, and the 
like, the most important of which are maintained and controlled by 
the government or by local schools of art. Neither do they conduct 
charitable organizations, most of the asylums for the blind, deaf 
and dumb, indigent, and insane being carried on by the government. 
Numerous organizations for the relief of the poor exist throughout 

_ the country, but these are maintained either by charitable, religious, 
or non-sectarian bodies, and not by the municipalities. 

There are many suburban and country districts in New South 
Wales which are not incorporated into municipalities, but whose 
interests are looked after by voluntary committees called progress 
associations, and in one suburb, at least, the residents have cheer- 
fully taxed themselves in order that the progress association might 

carry out certain local works that were desired. 

; In the city of Sydney the municipal council has recently entered 

upon an extensive and costly scheme of electric lighting under the 
powers conferred upon it by an act of Parliament passed in 1896. 
An admirable site has been selected for the power station, of suffi- 
cient area to accommodate machinery and plant equipment develop- 
_ ing approximately 30,000 horse-power. Electricity will be gen- 
erated at 5,200 volts on the three-phase alternating system, —_- a 
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periodicity of fifty cycles. The object of the council is to supply 
electricity to the citizens of Sydney as economically as possible. 

Unlike most of the other capital cities, the streets of Sydney are 
under a divided control, for although nominally under the direction 
of the municipal council, certain other bodies have independent 
powers in connection with them. For example, the railway com- 
missioners carry on their electric tramway system (or street rail- 
ways) without deference to the municipal council, and maintain at 
their own cost about one-third of each road-way along which the 
lines are laid. The metropolitan board of water supply and sewer- 
age (which is practically a governmental department, notwithstand- 
ing that the city and suburban municipalities have their elected repre- 
sentatives on the board), and the Australian Gaslight Company and 
the Sydney Hydraulic Power Company (which are private corpo- 
rations), each possesses certain powers in the way of opening up the 
foot-paths and streets for the purpose of carrying on their respective 
works, which have been granted to them by act of Parliament and 
outside of the authority of the municipal council. The vehicular 
traffic of the city is controlled by the police, who, as previously men- 
tioned, are under the direction of the government through the in- 
spector-general. 

All the telegraph lines and stations and the telephone systems 
in Australia are state-owned, and on the establishment of Federa- 
tion, in 1901, they were handed over to the control of the Federal 
government, which, like the state authorities before them, can erect 
telegraph poles, construct telephone tunnels, and carry out any other 
necessary work in connection with the department without sanction 
from the municipal authorities. 

Besides these independent bodies there is the board of health, 
whose powers are exercised by each council within its municipality, 
and which include the control of noxious trades and cattle slaugh- 
tering, and the supervision of dairies. The fire brigades board con- 
trols the fire brigades within the metropolitan and suburban area. 
One member of this board is elected by the municipal council of Syd- 
ney, and one by the suburban municipalities within whose boundaries 
the board operates. The annual outlay for the fire brigades board’s 
maintenance is contributed in three equal shares by the fire in- 
surance companies, the municipal councils of Sydney and suburbs, 
and the government, respectively. 
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= In the other capital cities of Australia the municipal councils 
possess wider powers in many directions than is the case in Sydney, 
notwithstanding that the latter city is the largest in Australia and 
the capital of the oldest state. In Melbourne, the capital of the state 
of Victoria, the street tramways are on the cable system and are the 
property of a private company. At the end of a certain period of 
years (having still about fourteen years to run), the council is to 
take over these tramways at their then value. Somewhat similar 
schemes have been adopted in Brisbane, the capital of the state of 
Queensland, and in Perth, the capital of the state of West Australia, 
where street electric tramways have been constructed by private 
companies under the authority of the municipalities. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the municipal council of 
Sydney is seeking to acquire additional powers, which it claims to be 
entitled to exercise. Two bills have been prepared for submission 
to Parliament, one of which is to give the council a new building 
act on modern lines. This act will provide, inter alia, for the streets 
being vested in and under the control of the council, who shall have 
civil remedies of the owners of the soil in establishing, maintaining, 
and defending public rights; for the regulation of the position of 
gas and water pipes; for the limitation of the height of buildings 
in crowded districts; for the ventilation of basement floors, and for 
damp-proof and rat-proof construction of basements; for regu- 
lating the construction of house-drains and their ventilation; for 
power to close all buildings certified as unfit for human habitation ; 
for providing fire-escapes ; and generally for powers dealing with the 
construction and alteration of buildings within the city. A great 
deal in this direction is already being done by the city surveyor, the 
city health officer, and the city building surveyor under the limited 
powers they possess, but if the new bill be passed into law, a much 
wider scope will be given to the operations of the council. 

The other bill is mainly to give the council authority to obtain 
rates from public boards and trusts,—e.g., the water and sewerage 
board, and Sydney harbor trust commissioners; and to provide 
that fees which at present are paid to the government for auctioneers’ 
licenses, liquor. licenses, registration of dogs, supervision of dairies, 
weights, and measures, and licensed vehicles shall be handed over 
to the city fund. 

While it is not unreasonable that the siete councils of our 
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capital cities should claim to be entitled to exercise fuller ie 


_ within their boundaries, there aré many reasons for supposing that 


the Parliament of New South Wales, having been shorn consider- 


ably of its former glory by the establishment of federation, will now 


be unwilling to delegate any of its remaining authority to any 
municipality. We may therefore have to wait the advent of a 
Greater Sydney scheme, and the consequent establishment of some 


central council on the lines of the famous London County Council. 


Certain steps have already been taken towards the creation of a 
Greater Sydney, but the question can hardly be said to have gone be- 
yond its embryonic stage at present. There are the advocates of 
unification and of federation who still require to settle their differ- 
ences, and there are a multitude of other initial difficulties upon 


_ which public opinion still remains absolutely uninformed. In this 


connection I quote a paragraph from the voluminous Annual Report 


: for 1902, compiled by the town clerk of Sydney, in which he says: 


“The possibilities of Sydney as an ideal municipality are in my opinion 
large, and this is a fact practically unchallenged and unchallengeable, but this 
can never be attained or developed until the government and the existing 
suburban councils actually realize their responsibility in the matter, and are 
prepared by a spirit of self-sacrifice and self-abnegation to recognize that an 
ideal city with an ideal city government is a goal to be aimed at by all, 
irrespective of the internecine conflict engendered by stress of party politics, 
state or municipal.” 


The larger spirit which the federation of the Commonwealth 
of Australia will undoubtedly breathe into the national life of the 
people will be reflected in their municipal as well as in their political 
affairs, and it is therefore to be expected that the extension of our 
municipal activities will be more markedly important in the future 
_ than they have hitherto been. Very much yet remains to be done 
before ideal municipal government is accomplished. Fortunately 
for Australia, its political and municipal institutions have, on the 
whole, been hitherto free from those grossly corrupt influences which 
have wrought such pernicious results in some other countries. The 
apathy of the public, and the indifference which our leading citizens 
exhibit towards this important department of local: legislation, is 
mainly responsible for the shortcomings which undoubtedly do exist. 
The control of affairs has been left in the hands of persons who, 


however well meaning, are utterly ened of adequately dis- 
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charging the responsibilities of office. The creation of a healthy 
public opinion, and the recognition that even in this utilitarian age 
something of the old Roman sacrifice of self for the good of the 
state is essential to the honest and efficient administration of public 
affairs, will do much to raise our municipal life to a higher plane. 
Our best and most capable citizens are so busy attending to their 
own personal concerns that, while exercising to the full the Brit- 
ishers’ privilege of grumbling, they are slow to recognize, and still 
slower to accept, any measure of the blame which undoubtedly falls 
upon them. Notwithstanding this, however, the outline I have 
given of the development of Australian municipal life exhibits the 
constant upward and progressive tendencies manifested therein. 
We are undoubtedly farther advanced to-day than we were twenty 
years ago, and one may reasonably hope that that silent evolution 
which is working out its eterna! purposes in the social, as truly as 
in the physical world, will equip us for the achievement of _ 


things in the future. 


Sydney, N. W., 
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CHARITIES 
To give or not to give out-door relief is the first and greatest 
_ problem in municipal charity. Shall the city undertake to provide 


lies in their own homes, in addition to maintaining hospitals, alms- 
houses, and other institutions; or shall it limit its activities to the 

‘7 _ latter function, leaving the assistance of the poor in their homes to 
a _ organized charities, churches, and benevolent individuals? The 
‘ a. problem is not a new one; in fact, it has been discussed at greater 
an length than probably any other phase of municipal charity. Ex- 
tended experience has been had by large cities on both sides of 
the question. The fact that several of the largest cities in the country 

have given no out-door relief for a quarter of a century, and that 

it is the impression and belief that the poor $n those cities are as 

well cared fur as in the cities giving out-door relief, may be said 

to have shown beyond question the practicability of abolishing public 
ss gut-door relief in large cities. Those who favor the continuation 
ote: me of public out-door relief in the few large cities in which it still per- 
_ sists—Chicago, Boston, and Buffalo—would doubtless claim that in 
New York the absence of out-door relief, while probably a good 

in itself, has led to other evils, notably the sending of large numbers 

of children to institutions. The fact that the absence of out-door 

_ relief in other large cities—Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, and 

_ others—has not led to this result indicates that other factors must 
be regarded as primarily responsible for the large proportion of desti- 
tute children in New York City. The question of public out-door 


the Charity Organization Society of Buffalo. The experience of 
American cities during the three and a half years since the date of 

ae. Mr. Almy’s paper tends to strengthen the position of those who 
favor the abolition of public out-door relief in large cities. During 


be " on this period no city which had discontinued public out-door relief 
- has re-established it. Societies, churches, and individuals seem to 
“a _ have proved their ability to meet the situation in different cities and 
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under varying conditions, not perfectly, but certainly as well as it 
is met by public action. Each year which passes without the resump- 
tion of public out-door relief in any large American city strengthens 
the argument for its abolition in the small number of large cities in 
which it still exists, 

It is interesting to note that although the past three years have 
shown a very marked swing of the pendulum towards a more gen- 
eral recognition of the important part which material relief must 
play in the help of needy families in their homes, this fact has not 
in any locality, so far as we know, led to even a discussion of the 
question of the resumption of general public out-door relief. It has 
led charitable societies to strengthen their relief departments, seek 
new sources of income for relief purposes, give larger amounts, 
and yet it has not in any case led to an agitation for the return of 
what was once the well-nigh universal custom of public out-door 
relief in all our cities, large and small, as well as in rural districts. 

The few years that have elapsed since Mr. Almy’s paper was 
written have, moreover, served to accentuate the very great advan- 
tage of this division of the field as between public and private 
charity. The responsibility for the adequate relief of needy families 
has been more keenly felt, and this has strengthened the societies 
and agencies established for such work. Municipalities have fewer 
but more definite responsibilities, and have improved the manage- 
ment and material condition of their hospitals and almshouses. 

The trend of the past decade in regard to public out-door 
relief in American cities is all the more interesting by reason of 
the recent ominous increase in dependency in London. The Lon- 
don Spectator, of January 2, 1904, devotes a leading editorial, 
under the caption of “The Rising Tide of Pauperism,” to the 
extremely serious recent increase in the number of both out-door 
and in-door paupers in the Metropolitan district, the figures on 
Christmas day, 1903, being higher than for any corresponding date 


since 1871. 
II, 


We may place as second in the present problems of municipal 
charity, because of its important bearing upon all phases of the 
situation, the question of dealing with able-bodied persons, casual 
lodgers, tramps, vagrants, etc, 

In former years we heard much moe “ able-bodied paupers.” 
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tip” - We hear the term but seldom nowadays, because most of the class 
“< who formerly were able-bodied paupers are now able-bodied pris- 
ners. Able-bodied pauperism is a misnomer. So long as able- 
bodied persons were admitted to almshouses upon application and 

_ upon their own declaration, of destitution, or even, as in some cases, 

em: committed by magistrates to almshouses for definite terms, the alms- 
house necessarily took on more or less of a correctional character. 

It is not too much to say that at the present time in cities whose 

- municipal charity is generally considered as well administered, no 

y able-bodied persons are admitted to almshouses or to any other chari- 
table institution for extended care. Whatever else should or should 
Pas * be done for able-bodied persons who declare themselves destitute 
is and unable to find work, there is general belief that they should in 
the first instance be admitted to a lodging-house for temporary shel- 

ter. Under the plan which prevails in New York City and which 

ae i -* to stand the test of experience, all able-bodied persons apply- 
_ ing for assistance, whether temporary or permanent, are sent to the 

Municipal Lodging-House. The most evident features of this insti- 

tution are enforced bathing and cleanliness, fumigation of clothing, 

and in general sanitary conditions and regulations. Still more im- 

portant, however, from a social point of view, are the careful ques- 

tioning of each lodger as to his recent employer, previous residence, 

length of time in city, etc., and the paid force of investigators 

_* on the following day, visit these references for the purpose 

of ascertaining the facts so far as possible as to the character, habits, 

pe circumstances of the lodger. A large number of the lodgers 

Pe ‘come only once or twice. Those who come three times or more and 

_ who by investigation have been found to be tramps or vagrants, 

at. _ or who have given false references, or have been disorderly in the 

| _lodging- house, or seem to be “ suspicious characters,” are taken be- 

fore magistrates for commitment as vagrants, and if the magistrate 

is convinced that such course is proper are sent to the workhouse, 

a correctional institution. The officials of the lodging-house must 
make out a case to the satisfaction of the magistrate. 

The comparatively small number of lodgers who come three 
times or more and who upon investigation appear to be men who 
are not of the tramp or vagrant class, but are temporarily out of 
employment, are allowed to come to the lodging-house for a some- 
_— longer period. Quite a proportion find temporary et 
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at low wages in the city institutions, others succeed in finding private 
employment. Recently an arrangement has been effected with the 
Charity Organization Society by which men of this class are sup- 
plied by the lodging-house with wood-yard tickets, enabling them to 
earn enough each day at the Charity Organization Society wood- 
yard to pay for lodgings and meals and leaving them a considerable 
part of the day for further effort to find employment. 

The New York City Lodging-House has no “ work test.” Ex- 
perience has led most of those familiar with its workings to believe 
that the investigation made by its visitors and the possibility of 
commitment have been much more satisfactory in determining the 
future treatment of the lodgers than a work test would have been. ein 


The third problem in municipal charities may be stated thus: 
What should be the standard of clothing, food, and care in the 
municipal almshouse? Shall it have the régime of the prison, or 
shall it be a hospital, or is it possible to make it a home? If it is 
to be a home, how far can it be made comfortable, clean, sanitary, 
and how varied can the food be and how good the clothing, without 
making it “ too attractive”? The answer to these questions is being 
found in the solution of the second problem stated above. The 
elimination of the able-bodied element from the almshouse, together 
with the segregation of certain classes of defectives now commonly 
sent to State institutions, is making the almshouse a home for the 
aged and infirm, or at least a place where none but the aged and 
infirm are cared for, and which should be homelike. If the appli- 
cations are carefully investigated, so that only those who are actually 
unable to earn a livelihood and whose immediate relatives are actually 
unable to maintain them, and who are unable to do any regular and 
ordinary work, are allowed to enter the institution, the danger of 
its becoming “ attractive” is minimized. We can all assent to higher 
standards of care, better food, better clothing, and a more comforta- 
ble place for the really infirm, incurable, and senile than we would 
favor if able-bodied were also to share in such provision.* 


1 The writer’s views on this matter were stated before the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction at Atlanta, Ga., in May last, in a paper entitled ‘‘ Disease and Dependency,” 
published in Charities of October 3, 1903. The views expressed therein seemed to some to be 
extreme, if not dangerous. Further reflection and experience, however, tends to confirm the 
writer in the views therein expressed as to the proper standard of management of municipal 
homes for the aged and infirm. 
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One of the first facts in the situation to be recognized is that 
the population of a home for the aged and infirm in a large city 
is a very diversified population. It has little homogeneity, aside 
_ from the two facts of physical disability and destitution. It repre- 

_ sents many nationalities, many religions, many previous occupations, 
and many different standards of life. It includes all varieties of 
_ disease that afflict the aged, and in all degrees. It represents all 

attitudes towards its caretaker—the city. It is a little city in itself. 

It will, if left to itself, and if its circumstances permit, break up 

into many smaller groups on lines of nationality, tastes, and char- 
acter. This suggests the lines along which the administration, to 
be successful, should be directed. The buildings should be so con- 
structed and the labor so directed as to allow some opportunity for 
natural groupings, and in particular so as to allow each inmate, able 
to do even a little work, to do that which he is most able to do. 
While there will be no able-bodied element in our almshouse popu- 
lation if it is thoroughly investigated and wisely judged upon ad- 
Ad mission, there will also be comparatively few who are absolutely 
helpless. The man who can do only half a day’s work by working 
alll day, the man who can only work half of each day, the man who 
has the use of hands but who walks with great difficulty or not at 
- all—all these, with hundreds of others, are as certainly debarred 


as though they were absolutely helpless. Yet very many of them can 
do some work, can contribute in some degree towards the orderly 
operation of the institution in which they are cared for or towards 
the production of some article required in that or some other city 
institution. While considerable progress has been made in utilizing 
the labor of some of the inmates of our large municipal almshouses, 
_ much remains to be accomplished in this direction. Greater resource- 
_ fulness than is usually found in an institution of this class is re- 
quired, however, for devising and carrying to success further efforts 

of this character. 
In every large population of the aged and infirm, acute illness, 
accidents, or conditions requiring surgical operations will continually 


And if there are included as hospital patients those suffering from 
incurable diseases which permit long years of life, the hospital por- 
tion becomes a a factor. At the New York — Home for the 
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is Aged and Infirm, from one-quarter to one-third of the entire popu- 
- Jation are cared for in buildings known as hospitals and organized 


so far as practicable on a hospital basis. The diseases are of such 
a character that it is difficult, if not impossible, to maintain training- 


schools for nurses. It is not that the patients are objectionable or 
that the diseases are objectionable, but that they do not afford 
sufficient opportunities for the care of acute illness or acute surgical 
conditions. The same reason makes it difficult :to secure a satis- 
_ factory medical service; the great majority of cases have but little 
- interest or “ value” to the ordinary practitioner. To provide grad- 
- uated nurses in any considerable number is impossible because of 
the great expense involved. The more usual course is to employ 
untrained nurses of about the class who ordinarily go into domestic 
service and to employ one or more skilled supervising nurses who 
graduates of training-schools. 
It is interesting to note that one of the charges seriously made 
against the trustees of pauper institutions in the city of Boston is 
that they have maintained a training-school for nurses and have 
spent too much money on operating-room furniture. If the trustees 
_ have been able to establish an efficient training-school for nurses in 
the almshouse hospital, they should receive general and warm com- 
_mendation for having devised a plan for securing the best quality 
of nursing at the lowest cost. The training-school for nurses is 
the most economical plan ever devised for caring efficiently for 
the sick in large hospitals. If, by the establishment of the training- 
_ school and by providing hospital operating-room furniture and 
other necessary facilities for medical and surgical work, the 
trustees of the pauper institutions of the city of Boston have suc- 
ceeded in securing efficient nursing and high-grade medical and 
surgical service for the hospital portion of their population, they 
have measurably solved one of the most difficult problems in mu- 
_nicipal charitable administration, long recognized as such, both 
here and abroad. 
IV. 
Aside from the hospital portion of the home for the aged and 
_ infirm, every large municipal department of charities finds it neces- 
_ Sary to maintain hospitals for the care and treatment of the sick, both 
accident and acute cases and those of a more chronic character. A 
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nicipal hospitals: Shall they be as good as the best, or shall they, 
in view of the fact that they care only for the destitute, many of 
whom have become such probably through their own faults, be con- 
ducted on a simpler and less expensive plan? Who has not heard 
the wise citizen, the sage doctor of philosophy, or the head of a 
wealthy church, in visiting a public hospital, remark under his breath, 
but apparently with misgiving, that the patients are receiving better 
food and clothing, and withal are more comfortable and are living 
under more sanitary and cleanly surroundings than they did in their 
own homes? The implication seems to be that the patients are get- 
ting better than they deserve, or that it is hardly fair for the citizens 
to be called upon to do so much at public expense for this purpose, 
or that in some way the social structure is involved in serious though 
vague danger in thus forcing higher standards of living upon this 
class of people. Never were there more shallow attempts at reason- 
ing nor a more thoroughly uncharitable attitude. As has been well 
said, the best occupation of the sick man is getting well—best not 
merely for him, but for his family, for the city which otherwise 
continues to contribute to his support in a hospital, and for the com- 
munity of which he otherwise remains a non-productive member and 
a burden. There can be only one rational, only one truly charitable 
standard for the administration of public hospitals: they should be 
equal to the best, so far as essentials are concerned. Nothing that 
will contribute to recovery is too expensive to be economical. We 
can omit ornamental features, but in the essentials of sanitation, 
cleanliness, medicines and surgical facilities, clothing, and, above all, 
a plentiful supply of food, well cooked and well served, there should 
be no scrimping. These conditions not only conduce to the early 
cure of the patients, but exert a marked educational influence, and 
raise the standards of life of all who become for a time the sub- 
jects of city care. 
V. 

Recent advances in medical science have made the care of con- 
sumptives one of the serious problems in municipal charity admin- 
istration. Municipal hospitals and almshouses have always sheltered 
large numbers of consumptives, but the knowledge of the communi- 
cability of the disease in all stages and the curability of some cases 
in the earlier stages changes radically the nature of the problem. 

tion of providing shelter, food, and 
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clothing for a given number of unfortunates ; it has become a question 


_ of such care for these sufferers as will protect the other patients and 
inmates of the city institutions from infection, will extend to the 


consumptives all the opportunities and advantages which modern 
science suggests for their improvement, if not for their cure, and 


_ will make the hospital for consumptives a large factor in the sub- 
_ stantial eradication of the “ white plague” from our large cities—an 
end towards which some of our municipalities are beginning con- 
-sciously to direct their enormous powers. So great has been the 
_ education of public opinion very recently in this matter that it seems 
- almost impossible that less than two years ago hundreds of con- 
- sumptives were still cared for in the general wards of public hos- 


pitals in New York City, that other hundreds were in wards devoted 


_ to this disease but in the same buildings as medical and surgical 


wards, and that many others were left to wander about the streets 


of the city spreading infection and with no place to which they could 


turn with certainty of admission and care for any period of time. 
The segregation of consumptives from other patients in the hospitals 


of New York City during the last two years, the establishment in 
_. the hospital devoted to their care of most of the features which 
have been successful in sanatoria for consumptives in other States 
and cities, and the set purpose, carried into effect, to turn away no 
-consumptives asking for care, and to discharge no one from the 


Hospital for Consumptives, unless for serious misconduct, except 
upon his own urgent request or as substantially cured, have been 
considered the most important achievement of the Charities Depart- 
ment during the Low administration. The example set by New York 
and other cities (New York was not the first to move in the matter, 
though it has probably carried its plan into effect more thoroughly 


_ than any other city) should be the adoption of similar measures in 
the charities departments of all the large municipalities of the coun- 


It is not necessary to wait for the construction of expensive 


are probably better suited to the purpose, in that they afford better 
opportunities for the fresh-air treatment, are much less expensive 
_ at least for the original outlay, and, what is perhaps of greater im- 
portance, can be made available with very little delay. The tent- 
_ cottages, of which there are twelve at the Tuberculosis Infirmary 
of the Department of Public Charities, on Blackwells Island, accom- 
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a design by Dr. Holmes, of Denver.? 

Since the health departments of large cities have begun to clas- 
sify tuberculosis as a communicable disease and to require all cases 
of tuberculosis coming to the notice of physicians or hospitals to be 
reported to such departments, a new question has arisen as to whether 
the management of the hospitals for tuberculosis should be placed 
under the Department of Health, as is the case with hospitals for 
smallpox, diphtheria, scarlet fever, and measles. As a matter of fact, 
many of the diseases which contribute most largely to the census 
of municipal hospitals are being found to be communicable, though 
not in the ordinary sense contagious. Pneumonia, influenza, typhoid 
fever, and many other diseases would fall within this latter classifi- 
cation, as also leprosy, certain skin diseases, certain eye diseases, 
and the venereal diseases. It has never been suggested that all these 
diseases should be transferred to the Department of Health, and it 
is the opinion of the writer that it is not desirable that they should 
be. Their proper care and treatment does not demand the unusual 
precautions which are requisite in hospitals for the treatment of the 
strictly contagious diseases. There is also, in the writer’s opinion, 
grave danger that the burdening of the Health Department with the 
administration of large series of hospitals for infectious diseases 
would almost inevitably result in impairing the efficiency of the work 
of that department in those important lines that directly affect the 
health of the entire community, such as the protection of food sup- 
plies, especially milk and fruit, the protection of the water supply, 
the medical examination of school children, etc. 

It is very important, however, that the Health and Charities De- 
partments should work in complete co-operation and harmony, and 
that the Health Department should always be able to refer to the 
Department of Charities, for care in its hospital, cases of tubercu- 
losis which come to its notice and whose circumstances and habits 
are such as to conduce to the spread of the disease. It may be that the 
Health Department should exercise its jurisdiction to the extent of 
requiring the retention at the hospital of the Charities Department of 
cases of tuberculosis who may wish to be discharged but whose 


2 A detailed account of their construction and of the development of the institution during 
the past two years may be found in the quarterly and annual reports of the Department of Public 
Charities for 1902 and 1903, and also in the publications of the Committee on the Prevention of 
Tuberculosis appointed by the Charity Organization of New York City. 
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circumstances are such that proper home care is out of the question, 
and who would spread the disease by frequenting lodging-houses, 
parks, and other public places, particularly those who cannot be 
-made to take proper measures for the destruction of their sputum. 
While the question of change of climate and change to a great 
_ altitude is considered much less important than formerly, it is likely 
that but few cities can find within their limits the proper location for 
a sanatorium for incipient or only moderately advanced cases of 
_ tuberculosis. Pure air, attractive surroundings, and opportunity for 
_ moderate exercise in suitable cases are not likely to be found in or 
2 in the immediate neighborhood of large cities. These municipalities 
_ should therefore be given statutory authority to locate sanatoria for 
= _consumptives outside their corporate limits. Such authority was 


change of legislation. The authorities of New York City have the 

_ matter under consideration, and considerable examination as to avail- 

~ able sites has already been made. If the city makes reasonable effort 
to proceed and finds itself unable to secure a suitable site by reason 
ne of local opposition, it cannot be doubted that the law will be changed. 


Vi. 
Municipal charity administration, in common with other 
branches of municipal action, has always before it the problem as 


unpaid board whose membership changes but slowly, or a salaried 
commissioner, with definite term or subject to removal by the mayor. 
ie = History is being made rapidly on this question. In 1897 the city 
institutions of Boston were removed from the jurisdiction of one 
| ae officer, and placed under the jurisdiction of three boards of 


<4 Relieves, adil its three tributary institutions, was placed on Feb- 
i I, 1902, under a newly appointed board of trustees, seven in 
_ number, serving without salary, the term of one member expiring 
each year. The objects sought to be obtained by this change were 
the elimination of partisan in the hospital, the establish-— 
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ment of continuity of policy in its management, and the securing of 
higher standards of efficiency in all branches of its service than had 
theretofore obtained. It was not claimed that such a board would 
be more effective than one official giving his entire time to his 
duties if that official were in all respects qualified for his position 
and assured of a reasonable tenure of office, but it was contended 
that the mutations of municipal politics in New York City were 
such that an appointment of the right kind of person for com- 
missioner was to be regarded as a happy accident which might 
happen once in a great while, rather than as the usual type of 
municipal administration of this department. 

As Commissioner of Public Charities, the writer was an er- 
officio member of the Board of Trustees of Bellevue and Allied Hos- 
pitals during the first two years of its existence, but his part in the 
work of that board was so inconsiderable, owing to the pressure of 
his duties as Commissioner, that he may speak of the work of the 
board without violating the dictates of propriety. 

In a word, the new board of trustees has laid deep and secure 
the foundations of a new and regenerate Bellevue Hospital, not only 
in its physical aspects, but in its management and in its spirit. There 
is every reason to believe that this board will succeed in placing the 
hospitals under its jurisdiction on a par with the best hospitals of 
the country, and that its work will soon receive that same confi- 
dence and commendation on the part of the public, and be as much 
a matter of municipal pride, as is the case with the Boston City 
Hospital and the Boston Public Library. To do this the board must 
maintain with each successive administration such relations as will 
enable it to secure liberal appropriations, both for maintenance and 
for permanent improvements. It must be able to withstand the 
insidious efforts which will doubtless appear in all sorts of unlooked- 
for places and will be felt through many unsuspected channels, once 
more to reinstate favoritism and make the hospital an adjunct to a 
political organization. 

It is to be hoped that the Bellevue board will not be called upon 

_ to pass through all the experiences which have befallen the trustees 
of the pauper institutions of the city of Boston. In the writer’s 
opinion, no one who has even a moderate acquaintance with their 
work can deny that great improvements have been effected by this 
board and that the institutions under its jurisdiction have been 
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vastly improved and have been much more humanely managed and 
att -are far more creditable to the city of Boston than was the case 
. ba under the former system. Yet we have recently seen this board 
_ subjected to a series of plausible charges, brought by one of its 
- own members, with the assistance of certain disaffected employees 
of the board. These charges were, after investigation, placed by 
we the board itself before the mayor, with the request that he order 
ao aM an investigation. The investigation was undertaken by a com- 
_- mittee of the Common Council of the city of Boston, which, after 
.: a long inquiry, brought in a majority report (the committee dividing 
on strict party lines), which was characterized editorially by the 
; meas Herald of December 4, 1903, as “ deserving no more con- 
fidence than the verdict of a bribed jury.” The same authority 
a states that the investigation was undertaken for the purpose of 
securing the abolition of the board of trustees and the re-establish- 
ment of a single paid commissioner. 

A partisan majority of the committee finds certain of the 

_ charges against the board sustained, and, without suggesting in 
what way a change in administration would remedy the conditions 
which they think they find to exist, recommends that the legisla- 
ture abolish the board of trustees and provide for the appointment 
of one salaried commissioner. It does not seem likely that this 
recommendation will meet with much favor at the hands of the 

legislature of the State of Massachusetts, especially as the minority 
of the commnhittee finds every charge against the trustees unfounded. 

_ The incident is significant, however, in showing the persistency of 

the influences which would subordinate public charities to political 
considerations. 

It is not for the writer to speak of the administration of the 
Department of Public Charities during the past two years under a 
“4 i salaried commissioner who had had previous and extended experi- 
ence in dealing with charitable questions and who was already 

a familiar with its institutions, nor to attempt to compare the 

rate of change for better or for worse in the Charities Department 

_ during the past two years with any preceding period, nor to attempt 

- to guess as to the extent to which whatever charges were made 
e _ during the past two years will be continued under a different admin- 
istration. All this will enter into the history of this which, 
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thing more nearly approaching a consensus of opinion should be 
reached within the next decade as to the best form of administration 
for municipal charities. Greater than all the problems of the de- 
partment and underlying all of them is the greater problem of 
securing efficient, disinterested administration. 


Homer Fo tks, 
Secretary New York State Charities Aid Association; Commissioner 
of Public Charities of New York City, 1902-1004. 
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; ‘The fundamental problem with which Chicago now has to cope is 
_ to secure a new city charter. For years every mayor in his annual 
_ message has called attention to this basic need; for years citizens 
and associations have directed their every effort towards its solution. 
i Only when this is accomplished can Chicago take up other pressing 
questions with the assurance of being able to solve them successfully 
and quickly. 
: Although this is universally recognized, such were the condi- 
tions that for a long time it seemed impossible to do anything. 
tect _ Petty party jealousies prevented uniform action on the part of 
Z _Chicago’s representatives. The city is Democratic in its politics, 
the county Republican, and it seemed as though each party feared 
dest any legislation affecting Chicago might affect its political 
prestige. 
— Within the city limits of Chicago there are even to-day not less 
than eight separate tax-levying bodies. It is clear that a new charter 
~ would bring about the consolidation of most of these bodies into 
one, and every office-holder, therefore, fearing for the loss of his 
_ Official head, did everything he could to frustrate any such scheme. 
ad But finally, the steadily growing popular demand for a new charter, 
voiced by the city council, by newspapers, and many semi-public 
organizations, put a quietus to the opposition, and after much effort 
- the State legislature last April adopted a resolution “that there 
shall be submitted to the electors of this State for adoption or rejec- 
tion, at the next election of members of the General Assembly, a 


- proposition to amend the Constitution of this State.” het 
This amendment gives power to the General Assembly “ to pass nord 


we 


_ for the city of Chicago. The law so passed may provide for con- 
a solidating in the municipal government of the city of Chicago the 
a _ powers now vested in the city, the Board of Education, the township, 
a _ park, and other local governments and authorities having jurisdiction 
confined to one within said territory.” This amendment further 
authorizes the legislature to “abolish all offices, the function of 
which shall be otherwise provided for; to create municipal courts 
in the city of Chicago and abolish the offices of justices of the peace, 
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police magistrates, and constables in and for the territory within 
_ said city,” and finally to “ pass all laws which it may deem requisite 
to effectually provide a complete system of local municipal govern- 
ment in and for the city of Chicago.” 
Next November this proposed amendment to the constitution 
_ will be submitted to the suffrage of the voters of the State. While 
a it is hoped that it will be adopted, this is by no means certain, al- 
; <j though Chicago casts about one-third of the entire vote of the State. 
In the excitement and uproar of a Presidential election the special 
ballot is easily lost sight of, and home dissensions or apathy of the 
_ voters may defeat the object in view, as the constitution provides 
that only “if a majority of the electors voting at said election shall 
vote for the proposed amendments, they shall become part of this 
constitution.” That such a thing is thought possible is proved by 
the fact that the City Council of Chicago has recently appointed a 
special committee of seven which is to carry on a campaign on behalf 
the amendment. 
If the amendment is adopted, the next legislature, meeting in 
_ January, 1905, may and undoubtedly will “pass all laws which it 
may deem requisite to effectually provide a complete system of local 
municipal government for the city of Chicago.” And then the 
struggle will begin. Every interest that will be affected by a con- 
-" solidating measure will fight for its existence; fencing for party 
advantage, “ wire-pulling,” “ log-rolling,” and every other political 
device known will be brought to play upon the “ country legislator,” 
- who, not being familiar with the needs of a large city, and bewil- 
_ dered by the many demands made upon him, will not know which 
way to turn, and may possibly defeat the honest efforts of the well- 
meaning members of the assembly. 
| That this is not a pessimistic view may be seen from the expe- 
rience had when the resolution for the constitutional amendment 
was before the legislature. In April, 1900, Mayor Carter H. Har- 
rison, in his annual message to the City Council, said, “ We can 
weld the present taxing bodies exercising municipal functions within 
the limits of Chicago into an harmonious whole by which useless 
officers may be dispensed with.” And again, in April, 1902, the 
_ ‘mayor recommended: “Earnest effort should be made to bring 
a about the ultimate extinction of all separate taxing bodies except 
the city of Chicago and the Board of Education within Chicago’s 
[282] 
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; limits. The towns, the parks, the sanitary district, and the county, 
all should be brought under one common care and direction. . . . 
‘The fact of Chicago’s management of public affairs and exercise 
of municipal functions being divided up among eight different cor- 
7 each levying its own taxes, maintaining its full comple- 
_ ment of officers and employees, managing its own affairs, and spend- 
ing its own money without regard to unity of action or community 
~ of purpose, works irremediable injury to good local government. 
. The divided responsibility for governtnent in the territory of 
(Chleage between the county and the city is productive of evil and 
- should speedily and permanently be ended.” 
; These recommendations of Mayor Harrison were generally ap- 
_ proved by public opinion and urged upon the legislature by the 
Council, the Civic Federation of Chicago, and other societies, but 
with all their efforts they succeeded only in securing the amendment 
in a garbled form. 
feet The most important thing that Chicago will have to get from 
the State legislature will probably be the hardest task of all,—namely, 
a change of the revenue laws. As the matter stands to-day, the city 
“does not receive nearly as much revenue from taxation as it ought 
to have. Not that the taxes should be higher; they are—although 
low er than in most other cities—fully high enough if they were only 
_ paid as honestly by the large property interests as they are by the 
smaller tax-payer. The property, real and personal, within the limits 
of the great city of Chicago, with its area of 190.6 square miles, 
its nearly two millions of inhabitants, its stupendous business in- 
terests, its magnificent palaces, and its many multi-millionaires, 
represents a far greater value than a little over two billions of 
_ dollars, the present valuation figure. This is but about $10,700,000 
per square mile, while New York’s valuation is not less than thirty 
millions per square mile; Boston’s, $27,700,000; Philadelphia’s, 
_ $12,600,000, and Baltimore’s, $15,400,000. What makes the present 
revenue laws particularly inadequate for the needs of the city is the 
_ plan prescribed for the distribution of the taxes. Under the law, 
_ taxes are levied upon the so-called “ assessed” value of all property, 
~ equal to one-fifth of the “ full” value, which in reality is rarely more 
i 4.3 _ than about 70 to 80 per cent. of its “ actual” value. The tax-rate 
_ is limited to 5 per cent. of the assessed value, for all purposes except 
«State, school buildings, and bonded indebtedness taxes. When the 
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aggregate of all the taxes exceeds the limit of 5 per cent., the county 
clerk is required to reduce the rates for the various taxing bodies, 
so as to bring the total within the legal limit. As the county clerk 
has great power in establishing the rate, it is not very surprising 
that he could not and did not resist the temptation to favor those 
of the eight taxing bodies that were of the same political faith as 
he, to the disadvantage of the others, and the city government, the 
Board of Education, and the Library Board were for years the suf- 
ferers. Their proportion of the tax levy was regularly reduced to 
as low a figure as the law would possibly permit. The charter limit 
for the city rate is 2 per cent. For 1902 the rate was scaled down 
to 1.582, and for the year 1903 still further to 1.563, while the rates 
for the other taxing bodies were either increased or at least remained 
nearly the same, so that, although the valuation had been increased 
for these two years, the city, on account of the reduced rate, profited 
but very little by this fact. Out of the total amount of taxes, about 
_ twenty-five millions, raised within the city limits, less than 25 per 
cent. are allotted to the city government for its corporate purposes. 
Of course, the proposed consolidation of nearly all the taxing 
- bodies would in some degree remedy this defect, but as even after 
consolidation there will be at least three taxing bodies, the law should 
fix a definite rate for each of these and further clearly define the 
Be and powers of the county clerk in this direction, so that each 
- ¥ body would know exactly where it stands. 

: Another change of the tax laws that would be most desirable 
for the city of Chicago would be the increase of the assessable value 
from one-fifth to the full value and the corresponding decrease of 

_ the rate from five to one per cent. While this change would appa- 
_ rently leave the result in statu quo, it would have the great advan- 
_ tage of making the valuation absolutely clear, and thus enable the 

_ people much better to discover any possible mistake on the part 

bei; Pe: of either the property owner or the assessor. The average man 

- can see no valid reason why the law should play hide-and-seek with 

_ the valuations. There is another advantage the city would secure 

by such a change of the revenue law. The constitution limits the 

bonded indebtedness of the State to “ five per centum on the value of 
the taxable property therein,” and the Supreme Court a few years ago 
decided that the term “value” in that clause must be interpreted 
to mean the “assessed value,” although the makers of the consti- 
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tution knew nothing of “ one-fifth” values or of any “ assessed” 
values arbitrarily established by legislative enactment. To them the 
word “ value” had only one meaning, and they hardly had the inten- 
tion of reducing the power of cities to issue bonds to some arbitrary 
limit that the legislature might fix. Chicago to-day cannot issue 
a single dollar’s worth of bonds, nor has it been able to do so for 
many years. The entire bonded indebtedness is but $15,123,000, or 
less than eight dollars per capita of its population, and includes 
$4,500,000 issued by the city in behalf of the World’s Columbian 
Exposition, under authority of a special grant by the legislature. 
The remainder was issued before this generation, in the days after 
the great fire, in the early ’70’s, and the great city of to-day is thus 
prevented by this inheritance from the past to raise the funds for 
the many improvements so necessary for its welfare. The need 
for a bond issue is generally recognized, and the proposed con- 
stitutional amendment contains a clause specifically authorizing the 
legislature to pass a law permitting the city to become indebted to 
an amount in the aggregate not exceeding 5 per cent. of the full 
value of all property within its limits. 

To secure this special law, or a general revision of the tax laws, 
necessary as it may be, is likely to prove a most difficult thing. The 
outside counties do not require these changes as much as Chicago, 
and it will therefore be no easy matter to win over enough legislators 
from those districts to overcome the opposition. 

That something will be done by the legislature of 1905 is almost 
certain, and that this will not turn out to be worse than the present 
is also probable, as it is left to the people of Chicago finally to accept 
or reject any charter law that the General Assembly may pass. It 
will, therefore, be at least another year and a half before Chicago 
will be in the position to do anything towards the solution of the 
many problems it has before it. = 

Chicago has to-day the best City Council in its history. In seven sees 
years not a single measure has been passed by the Council that could 
arouse suspicion. Chicago has remained absolutely free from the 
corruption and scandal that has wrecked the reputation of so many = 
fair cities in our land. RES 

Political “pull” has disappeared from the municipal — ; 
ment, all of its nine thousand employees being under a strict civil © 
service system, sought to be carried out honestly to the minutest _ 
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detail. Its system of accounting is to-day in excellent shape; slip- - 
shod methods have been abolished entirely; no private use of public 
property is granted without adequate compensation to the city 
treasury, and the government is making earnest efforts to conduct 
the administration in all its branches on business principles. 

One of the great works that has been carried on for more than 
ten years and is fast nearing completion is that of elevating the rail- 
road tracks within the city limits. Other cities have had to con- 
tribute from 30 to 60 per cent. of the cost of such work; Chicago 
succeeded not only in making the railroads bear the entire cost, with 
the exception of less than $6000 per annum for maintenance of 
the city’s track elevation department, but also in having the work 
carried on without interruption. Since May, 1892, when the work 
was begun, until December 31, 1903, not less than 80.67 miles of 
main tracks and 420.19 miles of other tracks have been elevated and 
351 subways constructed at a total cost of about $25,500,000, not a 
single cent of which came out of the pockets of the tax-payers. 
Under ordinances already passed and accepted by the railroad com- 
panies, 57.43 miles of main track and 279.76 miles of other tracks 
are yet to be elevated, and 186 subways to be constructed. The 
cost of the entire work yet to be completed under the ordinances 
is estimated at a little over $18,000,000. Within a few years this 
great undertaking will have been completed, and then not a single 
foot of railway track, not a single deadly grade-crossing will remain 
to endanger the lives of the people. 

Another important work being-carried on by the city and near- 
ing completion is the construction of a system of intercepting sewers 
which is designed to divert the flow of all sewage now being 
emptied into Lake Michigan, so that it will be carried into the 
Chicago River, and thence into the main drainage canal of the 
_ Sanitary District, thus obliterating the danger of polluting Chicago’s 
water supply. 

As Chicago has more than fifteen hundred miles of sewers, the 
magnitude of this undertaking can hardly be grasped. Since the 
work began in 1898, more than one hundred thousand lineal feet of 
intercepting sewers, having a diameter up to twenty feet, have been 
built at a total cost of about $3,500,000, and what is still more re- 


- markable, not one cent of this amount was obtained from taxation, 


the entire cost of the undertaking being defrayed out of the net 
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Whether this system will forever keep 
the city’s water pure, or whether it will become necessary to purify 
the supply by some system of filtration or other artificial purification, 
is a problem for the future. 

A problem that is engaging the attention of many cities has, 
at least in part, been satisfactorily solved by Chicago,—the problem 
of performing municipal work by the direct labor plan as against 
the private contract system. In the construction of new land tun- 
nels, the work had to be completed by the city under the direct labor 
plan, as the contractors had failed to carry out their contract and 
suspended operations. The city completed the work, which offered 
most serious obstacles, without difficulty, and at a cost less than the 
contract had provided for. To-day the city is engaged in construct- 
ing part of the above-mentioned intercepting sewers by direct labor, 
it having been found that the work can be performed by the city at 
a cost less than the lowest contract price offered. Not only does 
the city, by this system, profit through the savings in the original 
cost, but it also escapes thereby the exactions of contractors in the 
shape of bills for “ extras,” from which cause it has seriously suf- 
fered for many years. 

The best test of the advantages of the direct labor system, how- 
ever, has been in the work of collecting garbage. Until 1898 the 
city had awarded the work of removing the garbage to contractors. 
To-day the city employs the teams and the men individually, and 
the work is performed under the supervision of the ward superin- 
tendent cheaper and more satisfactorily to the public than under 
the contract system. While in 1897, the last full year of the contract 
system, eight thousand eight hundred garbage complaints were regis- 
tered, this number has shrunk to about fourteen hundred in 1902, 
and nine hundred in 1903. 


On the other hand, improvement work carried out by contract, _ 


such as street paving, is steadily getting more and more unsatisfac- 
tory, and its cost so high as to be nearly prohibitive, so that property 
owners who, under the law, have to pay for paving by special assess- 
ment, are averse to make any such improvements. Chicago, like many 
other cities, is in the grasp of a powerful contractors’ combination, 


and it will remain helpless until, by charter amendment, the i a 


is enabled to establish its own department of construction, under 
which all municipal work may be performed by the direct labor — 
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Providing for small parks and playgrounds in the overcrowded 
districts of the city is another problem that Chicago is solving at 
present. Despite its immense territory, Chicago has but a small 
park area, comprising not more than two thousand two hundred and 
eighty-five acres, of which nearly two thousand one hundred acres 
are part of the great park system in each of the three main divisions 
of the city. On account of their great distances from the densely 
populated district, these parks are not easily accessible to the masses 
of the people. This leaves but about one hundred and eighty-five 
acres foi the small parks, which are very unequally distributed. In 
fact, not less than nine of the largest wards of the city, having an 
area of twenty-one thousand one hundred and forty-four acres and a 
total population of nearly five hundred thousand, have no park area 
at all. 

The necessity of creating new breathing spots for the poorer 
classes became very urgent, and in November, 1899, Mayor Harri- 
son, by authority of the City Council, appointed a Small Parks Com- 
mission, consisting of ten aldermen, a representative of each of the 
three regular park boards, and nine citizens. The commission de- 
cided to transfer the establishment of the small parks to the various 
park boards, and legislation was obtained from the General Assem- 
bly whereby these boards were authorized to acquire, improve, and 
maintain small parks or playgrounds not exceeding ten acres in 
area each. Further acts authorize the boards to issue $2,500,000 
in bonds for these purposes, leaving the expenditure of the moneys 
with the commissioners of the three park boards, the Small Parks 
Commission acting in an advisory capacity. Exhaustive reports were 
prepared dealing with the conditions which prevail in the districts 
of congested population remote from the existing parks, and recom- 
mendations made for small parks for the purpose of relieving these 
conditions. 

These park boards are now engaged in the task of purchasing, 
either by private contract or by condemnation proceedings, the sites, 
and within a short time some twenty-five or thirty small parks will 
be added to Chicago’s park area. 

Meanwhile, the City Commission did not rest idly, but began to 
establish playgrounds. The Council granted for that purpose the 
use of property belonging to the city, and a small appropriation 
enabled it properly to equip these grounds and place them under 
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supervision of trained directors. ‘Then several public-spirited citi- Biren: 
zens took an interest in the matter. Some gave the free use of land, ae 
others donated equipment, money, medals. Since the commission of at 
began its work three years ago it has established nine public play- __ 
grounds, which, during 1903, were attended by not less than seven 


ing, marching, Maypole dances, and similar entertainments for the 
smaller children are conducted under the supervision of trained 
women, while athletic sports, gymnastics, drills, and games for the 
larger boys and girls are under supervision of the directors of the 
playgrounds and a general athletic director. In winter these grounds. | 
are converted into skating rinks. na 

While Chicago has been and is successfully solving all of these ~ 
problems, each important, each bearing upon the well-being and the | 
progress of its citizens, many other most serious problems demand | 
immediate attention. But no matter how great the necessity, no — 
matter how anxious the authorities, how clamorous the demand of — 


—money. 
First of all comes the problem of providing for adequate police _ 
protection. Chicago expends annually about $3,300,000, or more than | 
one-half of its entire income from taxation, for police purposes. — 
This is much less per capita than in other large cities. In 1901, — 
according to Carroll D. Wright, New York expended for police pur- — 
poses $3.21 per capita; Philadelphia, $3.20 per capita; St. Louis, © 
$2.88 per capita; Boston, $5.03 per capita; Chicago, $2.19 per 
capita. Although Chicago has grown in area and population, its a 
expenditures for police purposes have remained nearly stationary for — 
more than ten years. No matter how much the authorities tried, Suis <a 
it was found impossible to provide for more police protection. From Pay Bt” 
the lack of it, Chicago’s good name has suffered more than from ‘ta 
any other cause; has been exposed to the malicious attacks of ill- = 
meaning individuals; has been made the target of unjust criticism _ 
from that part of the press whose political or personal antagonism, | 
hatred, and prejudice against the administration blind it to the real 
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§ hundred and thirty-four thousand boys and girls. The Council appro- 
- propriated in these three years the total sum of $56,500 for the sala- en ——— 
ries of the directors, purchase of equipment, maintenance of the 
* grounds, and all other expenses. Circle, ball, and dance games, sing- Rie” 
a 
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the people, here Chicago for the present stands helpless because the Sa ete = 
solution of these problems rests upon the one conditio sine qua non, | fe i 
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conditions. To such an extent has this been carried on, that even 
well-meaning citizens became prejudiced and were led to take steps 
that, instead of repairing Chicago’s reputation, still more impair it. 
Even now a Citizens’ Committee has been formed for “the sup- 
pression of crime,” and large amounts of money are being raised 
for its purpose. It is said that they will begin work by investi- 
gating the Police Department. 

In proportion to its area and population, Chicago has the small- 
est police force of any large city in the world. At present the total 
number of employees in the department, including clerks, drivers, 
keepers, matrons, operators, laborers, etc., is only three thousand two 
hundred and five, of which two thousand seven hundred and sixty- 
five are officers; of these, two thousand four hundred and forty-two 
are patrolmen. Even if every one of these would be available for 
actual patrol service, each one would have to guard a territory aver- 
aging fifty acres. But in fact not more than about thirteen hundred 
are available for patrol duty, the remainder being assigned to duty 
at street crossings, depots, docks, markets, city offices, courts, etc. 
That it is utterly impossible for any one man to guard properly so 
large a territory is plain. 

That the officers, as a rule, do not shirk their dangerous duty 
is shown by the fact that the average number of arrests to each 
officer is greater in Chicago than in most other cities. In the year 
1900 the number of arrests for burglary, robbery, and larceny to 
each member of the police force was: New York, 1.63; Chicago, 
2.33; Philadelphia, 1.23; St. Louis, 0.93; Boston, 2.65. The aver- 
age territory and average number of arrests to each member of the 
force in 1902 was: New York, 27.04 acres and 19 arrests; Chicago, 
43.6 acres and 25.1 arrests; Philadelphia, 27.5 acres and 21.2 ar- 
rests; St. Louis, 31.9 acres and 20.8 arrests; Boston, 22.2 acres and 
28.4 arrests. 

Even if it were true that Chicago has a larger number of 
burglaries and robberies than other large cities, this, considering 
all the circumstances, would not be surprising, but no amount of 
criticism or investigations will afford any relief in this regard. 
There can be only one remedy, and that is the increase of the 
police force. If the various committees and societies would direct 
their efforts towards helping the city to tah acumen means for 
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this, they would render a real public service, and prove beyond = 


contradiction that they really have the welfare of Chicago at heart. 
For years Chicago has been most seriously confronted by the 


problem how to dispose of its garbage. This has become so acute _ 


that it must be solved in the near future. How in the face of the 
city’s poverty this will be possible is a question that is worrying the 
authorities. To-day Chicago is still following the barbarous custom 


of depositing this garbage in clay holes or on low-lying lands, util- — 


izing for filling what ought to be absolutely destroyed, thus making 
it a source of discomfort and a menace to the health of the com- 


munity. Many of these clay holes have been filled. Residences have ‘ 
been built in such close proximity to such holes that their further | 
use as dumping grounds had to be discontinued. New dumps had 


to be found far away from human habitation. But the stupendous 


growth of Chicago has made this so difficult, that most of the © 
grounds used for dumping purposes are located from two to nine _ 


miles from the districts where the garbage is collected, and an aver- i 


age haul of five miles is required for each load. In consequence of 


this the cost of hauling away the garbage has been increased, and 


although the garbage-collecting service has been greatly improved 
by the direct employment of labor, as shown above, this rather in- 
creases than decreases the difficulty of disposing of it. 

Chicago removes daily about four thousand cubic yards of 
garbage, at a cost, in 1902, of forty cents per cubic yard, and it is 
clear that with such immense quantities every possible available. 
place will soon be filled. If the city had sufficient funds, it would 
be an easy matter to solve this problem, as the various methods of | 


disposing of garbage have for years been carefully studied. City — a 


officials and Council committees have thoroughly inspected reduction 


and incineration plants in other cities, plans have been prepared, and 


every step has been taken to be -in readiness as soon as the money _ 
is there. In 1900 the Council made an appropriation of $100,000 
with which to make a start in the right direction, but the money | 


was not available and the matter had to be dropped. Private corpo- 


rations offered to build reduction plants and take care of the city’s | 


garbage under a five years’ contract, but the law prohibits the Council _ 


from making any contract extending over the time of its own life—— | 


one year,—and, of course, capital withdrew. The present financial — 


situation of the city does not hold out any encouragement, and the 
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solution of the problem will probably be held in abeyance until the 
legislature comes to the aid of the city next year. 

The approaching solution of the transportation question has 
aroused the people of Chicago. For many years the city has had 
the worst transportation service in the world. For years the people 
have suffered from accommodations which have violated every con- 
ceivable rule of health, of comfort, and of decency, until they have 
lost all patience, and have made up their minds that there shall be 
an immediate and lasting change. The people of Chicago have thor- 
oughly studied the transportation question ever since 1897, when the 
street railway corporations, after inducing the State legislature to 
pass the notorious “ Allen” law, tried to obtain a prolongation of 
their franchises for fifty years. They signally failed in this, and 
so strong an opposition developed against the fifty-year law that 
many legislators who had voted for it were defeated at the polls, 
and the legislature of 1899 was forced to repeal it, leaving the law 
in its former status, which gives to cities the power to grant street 
railway franchises for a period not exceeding twenty years. 

Since that time the street railway corporations have planned and 
schemed to obtain a renewal of the franchises on their trunk lines, 
which expired on July 31, 1903. Had they gone before the Council 
with anything like a reasonable proposition, had they shown any 
willingness to comply with the demands of the people as voiced by 
Mayor Harrison in his message of 1899, it may be presumed that 
they would have received a renewal of their franchises for twenty 
years without any difficulty. But such was not their policy. In 
that memorable message Mayor Harrison pointed out that in an 
extension of the street railway franchises the following five points 
must be considered : 

. Compensation based upon a percentage of the gross receipts. 

. A reduction of fare during the crowded hours of the day. 

. An improvement of the accommodations for the public. 

. A provision for municipal ownership of the lines at the expi- 
ration of the grant. 

5. A requirement that before any ordinance granting an exten- 
sion of franchise shall become operative, it shall first be submitted 
to a direct vote of the people, and receive popular endorsement. 

These demands were not to the liking of the railway corpora- 
tions; they did not believe that the people really wanted these things ; 
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_ ee set out to defeat the mayor, in which effort they utterly 
failed. “ The streets belong to the people” became the slogan of 
the campaigns. 

Then the companies tried a new plan. They proclaimed that 
they would not need a new franchise; that their present franchises 
were valid until 1957 under an act they had obtained in 1865 over 
the veto of the then governor of Illinois, Richard J. Oglesby, pro- 
longing the life of the companies to ninety-nine years. The methods 
employed in the passage of this bill were so notoriously venal, vicious, 
and shameless, that the press of the day openly charged the use of 
corruption funds, and the act, asserted to have been “ conceived in 
sin and brought forth in iniquity,” was denounced in unmeasured 
terms from one end of the State to the other. Twenty years ago, 
in 1883, the question of the legality or illegality of this act was 
laid over for future consideration and adjudication. In the years 
which have since passed, no steps were taken to settle the dispute. 
As soon as the companies had unmasked their designs, the mayor 
and the Council immediately embodied in their conditions, and the 
people practically unanimously demanded, as an absolute pre- 
requisite to an extension of franchise grants, a final and unequivocal 
surrender of whatever rights the companies may have obtained by 
this piece of legislation. The adjudication of any rights the com- 
panies may possibly have under this act is now pending in the 
courts. 

To-day the situation in the street railway question is as follows: 
One of the companies, the Union Traction Company, went into bank- 
ruptcy some months ago and is in the hands of a receiver appointed 
by a federal judge, who will pass on the validity of the ninety-nine 
year act within a few weeks. It may be stated here that even if 
the courts should decide in favor of the act, the city could by a new 
car license ordinance—the old one just having expired—obtain a 
fairly adequate compensation for the use of the city’s streets, while 
most of the other public demands could be secured through manda- 
tory ordinances passed under the city’s police powers. 

The other company, the City Railway Company, is negotiating 
with the local transportation committee of the Council for a new 
twenty-year franchise, and an ordinance is expected to be submitted 
to the Council at a very early date. The company was willing to 
accede to all demands of the Council, and the only point of differ- 
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ence was the question of compensation, the committee demanding 
ten per cent.—many of its members twenty per cent.—of the gross 
income, while the company is offering a compensation of five per 
cent., same to be in lieu of all taxes and license fees. But very 
recently another snag was encountered. Some members of the 
Council committee demanded that provision be made in the ordi- 
nance enabling the city to take over the system after ten years. The 
mayor has stated that the period after which the city should have 
the right to buy the company’s property should be less than twenty 
years, while the company has declared that it would consider no 
proposition for a period of less than twenty years. But even if an 
agreement between the company and the committee, or even the 
council, should be reached, it is very doubtful whether the company 
will get a twenty-year franchise or any franchise at all. For the 
ordinance, before it becomes operative, must be submitted to the 
people for approval or rejection. The mayor and the aldermen are 
pledged to the referendum, and there can be no doubt that they will 
faithfully stand by their pledges. What the people will do in case 
of the passage of an ordinance acceptable to the Council, no one can 
foretell. They are as confident as ever that the mayor will protect 
the rights of the people; but while they were suffering from the 
iniquities of the service, they have sought to inform themselves on 
all phases of the question; and while five or six years ago a fair 
franchise would have willingly been given, to-day a mighty cry is 
raised for municipal ownership of the street railways. 

This desire for municipal ownership has gone farther than a 
mere wish for decent and comfortable facilities. Chicagoans have 
been educated to the idea “that in public ownership lies the sole, 
fair, just, and reasonable method of handling all those utilities, for 
the operation of which the practically exclusive use of public prop- 
erty is required.” A large percentage of the people fully believe 
in this policy, because they have not only studied conditions else- 
where, but for many years they have witnessed two splendid exam- 
ples of municipal ownership at home. 

The city owns its water-works, which were acquired as early 
as 1854. Its mains, having an aggregate length of nearly nineteen 
hundred miles, extend into the remotest part of the city’s territory; 
the service is in every way satisfactory, except as to the purity of 
the water at certain times,—a fault now being remedied. The rates 
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are exceedingly low, the meter rate ranging from ten cents per one 


_ thousand gallons when one hundred and sixty-five thousand gallons 
are used per month, to four cents per one thousand gallons when 


more than ten million gallons per month are required. The frontage 


rates per annum are on the basis of four dollars and fifty cents for a 
one-story house, from fifteen to eighteen feet wide, including all 
so-called sanitary fixtures. 

The Water-Works Department, like all other city departments, 

is under strict civil service rule, and so successfully are its affairs 
administered that the revenues exceed the cost of maintenance about 
two millions of dollars per annum. The surplus is used for extend- 
- ing and improving the system. 
The municipal electric street-lighting plant furnished another 
lesson in municipal ownership. The city began to manufacture its 
own electric light for lighting streets as early as 1887. In that 
year a power-house was erected and one hundred and five arc lights 
placed in operation at a total expenditure of $39,976.25. At the end 
of the first ten years the city operated one thousand two hundred 
and fifty-four arc lights, and had expended for construction and 
operation during these ten years a total of $1,693,222.51. If the 
same number of lights had been rented, the city would have had 
_ to pay the sum of $1,269,445, without owning anything. Beginning 
with 1897, the number of lights was greatly increased, and to-day 
there are operated nearly five thousand city arc lights, at an average 
cost per lamp per year of $53.51 (1902), while the city still rents 
about six hundred lights at an average cost of $103 per lamp. 
In other words, for practically the same amount it would have 
cost the city to light the streets by means of rented arc lights, 
not only has the city operated its own lights, but has acquired five 
modern lighting plants, representing an investment of more than 
$1,300,000. The total cost of lighting the streets of Chicago, in- 
cluding gas, gasoline, and all electric lights, representing a total 
candle-power of 11,600,000, in the year 1902, was $936,179.18, as 
against a cost of $936,372.43 in 1893 for lights with a total candle- 
power of 3,330,000. 

Surely, practical lessons like these two were not lost, and, based 
upon them, the idea of municipal ownership gained a firm hold on 

Its strength was tested in the fall election 
1902 when two propositions were submitted for 
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an expression of opinion. On the first question: “ Are you in favor 
of municipal ownership of street railways?” 142,826 men voted in 

the affirmative, and 27,998 in the negative. The vote on the second 
question: “Are you in favor of municipal ownership of gas and 
electric light plants?” was 139,999 yes; 21,364 no. The total vote 

cast in the election was 282,507. While the result had no legal effect, 

it certainly showed beyond doubt the sentiment of the people. 

The way to municipal ownership has been paved by the so-called 
Mueller law, passed in April, 1903. This law enables cities to own 
and operate their street railways, and further contains a provision 
that no franchise grant to a private corporation shall go into effect 
unless approved by the people, provided that ten per cent. of the 
voters petition for submission of the ordinance within sixty days 
after its passage by the Council. Headed by Mayor Harrison, a 
strong committee of public-spirited citizens of both parties appeared 
before the legislature, and so firm was their attitude, so convincing 
were their arguments, that the law was passed. It does not go into 
effect for Chicago until approved by a majority of the voters in the 
city. An ordinance submitting it to the people in the coming spring 
election will undoubtedly be passed by the City Council within a few 
days. At the same election there will be submitted to the people, 
under the public policy law, the following two questions bearing on 
this subject and petitioned for as provided in that law by 25 per 
cent. of the voters of the city: 

1. Shall the City Council, upon the adoption of the Mueller law, 
proceed without delay to acquire ownership of the street railways 
under the powers conferred by the Mueller law? 

2. Shall the City Council, instead of granting any franchises, 
proceed at once, under the city’s police powers and other existing 
laws, to license the street railway companies until municipal owner- 
ship can be secured, and compel them to give satisfactory service? 

As soon as the Mueller law has been accepted by the city, the 

legal obstacles to municipal ownership will be out of the way. 
Huco S. Grosser, 


Municipal Statistician of Chicago. — 
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RECENT PROGRESS IN TENEMENT-HOUSE REFORM 


; _ The chief mile-stones which mark the progress of tenement- 


house reform during the years 1902 and 1903 are the enactment 
of a tenement-house ordinance in Chicago, the enactment of a tene- 
ment-house law for cities of the second class in Pennsylvania, the 
appointment of tenement-house commissions in the State of New 
Jersey and in the city of Boston, the successful operation of the 
New York Tenement-House Law for cities of the first class in New 
York, and its enforcement in the largest city of that State by a 
special city department known as the Tenement-House Department, 
which came into existence on January I, 1902. 

In Philadelphia, a citizens’ investigation of conditions has been 
established on a firm basis, and an important change in the law and 
its enforcement is sure to result. In Cleveland, a similar citizens’ 
movement is well under way, and a new law, based on the New York 
act, is being framed. Similar movements are on foot in Washington, 
Baltimore, St. Louis, Cincinnati, and Kansas City, as well as in 
some of the smaller cities of the State of New York. All these 
movements testify to the public interest on this important subject, 
and to the extent to which that interest has been increasing. 

It is suggestive also to note the different initiatives on which 
these movements have been started and the different needs to which 
_ they are directed, as illustrating their general character, and as also 
illustrating the practical American trait of adapting the means to the 


s end. The Chicago movement, like that which culminated in the en- 


actment of the New York law, was in its inception a philanthropic 
movement. It was started by the City Homes Association, and it 


resulted in the passage of a new city ordinance. The New Jersey 


_ movement, on the other hand, had its initiative with the governor of 
the State, the Honorable Franklin Murphy, of Newark, who, on his 
own motion, brought the subject before the legislature and secured 

the appointment of the present State commission. That commission 

has not yet made its report,’ but it is expected to recommend a per- 
manent State tenement commission to execute a State law. The Bos- 
ton movement was initiated by social reformers, but took its present 


Z 1Since this article was written the report has been made and its recommendations urged 
upon the legislature special message from the governor.—Eb. 
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form at the instance of Boston’s enlightened mayor, Mr. Patrick Col- 
lins, who has just been re-elected by an overwhelming majority for a 
second term, and while its report has not yet been made, it is gener- 
ally understood that it will be directed towards amendment of State 
law, and will not recommend any permanent tenement department for 
city or State. The non-political character of this national movement 
for better housing conditions is further illustrated by the fact that the 
governor of New Jersey and the mayor of Boston belong to different 
political parties. 

The housing evils, to remedy which the movement is directed, 
are, in New Jersey and in Boston, as in New York, chiefly the evils 
of the taller tenement,—lack of light and air. Those in Washington, 
Philadelphia, and measurably in Boston too, are quite as much 
slum conditions in the back alleys, a form of city development which 
does not exist in New York. 

The most instructive advances of the past two years in the 
practical operation of tenement reform, however, relate to the work- 
ings of the New York law and to the experience of the New York 
Tenement-House Department, charged with the enforcement of that 
law in the great city of New York. It is with these subjects that 
I am most familiar, and it is of these subjects that I propose mainly 
to treat in this article. 

More than two years have now elapsed since the New York 
law went into effect, and since that time its enforcement in the 
largest city of that State has, under Mayor Low’s appointment, been 
in the hands of its framers. During that period there have been 
two sessions of the legislature, at each of which the provisions of 
this law have been an important issue. Numerous amendments have 
been proposed, all more or less hostile to the new law. The contest 
has been a bitter one from start to finish. When the new law was 
introduced in 1901 it aroused strong opposition in the building 
trades and among owners of unreformed tenement houses, and an 
effort was made at that time to defeat it. Failing in this, the attack 
was renewed in I9g02 and again in 1903. The main sources of 


- Opposition in these two years were certain building interests in 


Brooklyn, and the owners of the old houses in Manhattan. A 


ee fierce and bitter campaign was waged during both sessions of the 


ie legislature, and had it not been for strong public opinion, voiced 


by the press and supported by Governor Odell and the city adminis- 
[298] 
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Recent Progress in Tenement-House Reform 

No amendments, however, were adopted except those sanctioned by 
its friends and introduced at their instance. 

The enactment of this new law making radical changes in the 
type of future tenements, involving so much structural alteration 
in old tenements, and concentrating the enforcement of the new 
law, in the city of New York, in a new and separate city department, 
was undoubtedly unexpected by tenement owners and tenement 
builders. Up to the time when the New York State Commission 
of 1900 presented its report to the legislature, they had seemed 
indifferent. They had practically ignored the opportunity urged 
upon them by the commission, and availed of by many other inter- 
ests, of appearing at its public sessions and of stating their views 
and desires. They did not attend any legislative hearing in large 
numbers. It was not until the bill had passed both houses of 
the legislature that they made their attitude known. On the part 
of larger building and real estate interests, that attitude was one 
of silent doubt—silent because many of them earnestly desired to 
improve the housing conditions of the working classes, and hesi- 
tated to oppose the recommendations of the commission, which in- 
cluded many of their own number, and silent, too, because both the 
governor and legislature were known to be favorable to the law, 
and opposition, particularly from interested sources, was not likely 
to be effective. On the part of smaller property owners and specu- 
lative builders that attitude was one of loud-voiced protest, which 
vainly demanded a veto from the governor. 

The new law, with its larger court areas, changed the type of 
tenement. It was experimental in this respect to an unusual degree. 
Moreover, in making the new tenement more light, more sanitary, 
and more fireproof, it made it more expensive. Would this required 
change in form suit the desires of tenants, who had been so long 
habituated to the darkness and closeness of the dumb-bell as to 
perhaps shun more light and ventilation? Would not its improved 
construction increase its cost so as to make the new tenement com- 
mercially unprofitable, and thus not only stop building, but depre- 
ciate the value of land which would remain unoccupied because 
building had ceased? Would not the compulsory alteration of old 
tenements involve large expense to their owners without any corre- 
sponding compensation in added income? 
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These were questions which from the point of view of land- 
owner and builder, judging the law in reference to its immediate 
effect on their own personal interests, and without regard either to 
the future value of their own property or to the present and future 
welfare of the tenement dwellers and the community at large, might 
have been answered in the affirmative. Even those who were quite 
ready to consider the welfare of the tenant class might hesitate on 
that account to risk the possibly higher rental for the certainty of 
better housing conditions. 

These questions, so far as they relate to new-law tenements, 
have now been answered. All doubts have been removed. The 
new-law tenement stands successful, alike from the point of view 
of builder and tenant. The extent to which this practical solution 
has proceeded is best appreciated when it is borne in mind that 

_ during the year 1902 five hundred and forty-three new tenement 

houses were built, at an estimated cost of over $20,000,000, and 
_ during the first half of 1903 plans were filed for a still larger num- 
_ ber,—six hundred and ninety-nine,—at an estimated cost of $20,- 
837,270. 

The new-law houses have been an unqualified success. Builders 
and owners who were at first bitterly opposed to the law are now 
outspoken in its approval, and many of them state that the new 

_ houses are more remunerative than the old ones. The demand for 
the new accommodations on the part of the tenants has been over- 

_whelming. Not only have the apartments been rented in many cases 
before the buildings have been completed, but in some instances the 
apartments have been rented from the plans before the buildings 
were even started. Such a thing has never before been known to 
occur in the tenement districts. 

On the lower East Side, where the new houses have been built 
in greatest number, it is a Sunday diversion of the people to take 

their families and friends to see them and to wonder at and admire 
the light rooms, the bath-tubs, and the other improvements. The 
rents in the new buildings are slightly higher than the rents in 
houses recently erected under the old law in similar neighborhoods, 
and rightly so because they give better accommodation. Moreover, 
there is a general rise in rents throughout the city, which has no 
: relation to the new tenement law or to the new-law house; it is 
_ due to a variety of causes, among which may be noted the general 
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increase of prices and cost of living, and the displacement of large 
numbers of the population by the destruction of many houses for 
extensive public improvements. The approach for the Delancey 
Street bridge on the lower East Side alone displaced ten thousand 
people. It is, of course, obvious that until the supply of new-law 
houses in certain neighborhoods equals the demand, rents will tend 
to rise. It would be a sorrowful comment on the intelligence of 
the working people if they were not willing to pay a little more for 
vastly improved living accommodations. 

A statement of the main features of the new-law tenements and 
the difference between them and the types of houses permitted to 
be erected prior to 1901 is not inappropriate here. In the new-law 
houses every room is light, whereas in the previous “ dumb-bell” 
type ten rooms out of every fourteen were dark or gloomy. Every 
room is well ventilated; in the dumb-bell the only rooms that had 
adequate ventilation were those which opened on the street or yard, 
and ten out of fourteen rooms were inadequately ventilated. The 
great improvement in ventilation was vividly impressed upon a 
recent observer, who noticed with amazement all the window shades 
blowing out of the front windows of a row of new-law houses, so 
great was the circulation of air in the rooms. To any one familiar 
with the heavy fetid air which prevailed in the old houses the con- 
trast is striking. 

The public halls are no longer dark, narrow, unventilated cor- 
ridors, sixty feet long, but are compact, wide halls, with ample 
light and ventilation, with a large window to the outer air at each 
story. 

In the new houses but 70 per cent. of the lot is occupied, instead 
of 75 per cent. as in the past. The height of a new house is now 
proportionate to the width of the street on which it is located, and 
cannot be higher than one and a half times that width. In the past 
there was no such limitation, and a tenement house might be built 
even ten stories high on a street but thirty feet in width. In the new 
houses the size of the yard is proportionate to the height of the build- 
ing; in the past the yard was the same size, no matter how high the 
building. Now the yards must be thirteen feet deep where in the 
past they were but ten, while on corner lots they must be ten feet 
where before they need be but five. In place of air-shafts but twenty- 
eight inches wide, inclosed on all four sides, and without any means 
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of ventilation at the bottom, there are large courts not less than 
twelve and one-half feet wide and twenty-five feet long, with a large 
tunnel at the bottom, securing adequate ventilation and constant 
renewal of the air. No window now opens within six and one-half 
feet of a window opposite, and generally they are twelve and one- 
half feet away, and often twenty-five feet, instead of being but 
_ twenty-eight inches distant as in the past. 
. No room is now less than seventy square feet in area, and every 
- apartment must contain at least one room of one hundred and twenty 
square feet in size. In the past many rooms were but sixty square 
feet in area, and often the only means of reaching one of the bed- 
rooms was by passing through another bedroom. This is no longer 
permissible. Instead of water-closets located in the public halls and 
- used by two families, each family now has its private water-closet, 
entirely within the apartment and therefore within its own control. 
Cellar walls and floors are now required to be protected against 
dampness. Non-fireproof tenement houses can now be erected to 
a height of only six stories, instead of eight as formerly; fire-escapes 
must now be really adequate; instead of vertical ladders there must 
_ be substantial stairs, and the balconies must be at least three feet 
wide instead of two and one-half feet. No fire-escape may now 
be located in a court, but must be on the front or rear of the build- 
ing. Instead of public halls and stairs so narrow that two persons 
could not easily pass each other, no public hall or stairs may be less 
than three feet wide, and where there are an unusual number of fami- 
_ lies in the building the stairs and halls must be increased in width 
proportionately. There are other important changes effected in the 
new housés, of greater or less degree of importance. 
The following summarized statement will, however, indicate 
the more important ones in a readily apprehended form: 
A SUMMARY OF THE MOST IMPORTANT CHANGES EFFECTED 
IN NEW TENEMENT HOUSES BY THE TENEMENT 
| HOUSE ACT 
hice The new tenement prior to root. The new tenement after roor. — 
ae. Dark rooms—to out of 14. 1. All rooms light. 
: t.. Unventilated rooms—1o out of 2. All rooms well ventilated. 


14. 
3. Public halls dark and narrow. 3. Public halls d ventilated 
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The new tenement prior to Igor. 


. 75 per cent. of lot occupied. 

. No limit to height of buildings 
on narrow streets. 

. Yards of intericr lots 19 feet 
deep. 


. Yards of corner lots 5 feet. 

. Air-shafts 28 inches wide. 

. Air-shafts with no means of ven- 
tilation at the bottom. 


. Air-shafts in the centre of build- 
ing 2% feet wide. 

. Windows of rooms opening 
within 28 inches of windows 
in adjoining house. 


. Rooms with but 60 square feet 
of floor area. 

. No requirement for size of liv- 
ing rooms. 

. Access to other rooms and water- 
closets through bedrooms. 

. Water-closets used in common 
by two families located in pub- 
lic halls. 

. Cellar rooms permitted with ceil- 
ings only two feet above 
ground, 

. Cellar walls and floors not pro- 
tected against dampness. 

. Non-fireproof tenements 8 stories 
high permitted. 

. Fire-escapes with vertical lad- 
ders permitted. 

. Fire-escape balconies 30 inches 
wide permitted. 

. Fire-escapes located in air- 
shafts. 

. Iron gratings in shafts permitted 
without ladders or stairs. 

. Public halls narrow. 
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The new tenement after rgot. 


. 70 per cent. of lot occupied. 
. Height limited to 1% times the 


width of street. 


. Yards. of interior lots (6 story 


buildings) 13 feet, and 1 foot 
more for each additional story. 


. Yards of corner lots 10 feet. 
. Large courts 12 feet wide. 
. Courts with an intake or tunnel 


at the bottom renewing the air 
constantly. 


. Inner courts in the centre of 


building 24 feet wide. 


. No windows within 6% feet of 


another window and generally 
12% feet apart and often 25 
feet. 


. No room less than 70 square feet. 


. One room of 120 square feet in 


each apartment. 
Sole access through bedrooms 
prohibited. 


. A private water-closet for each 


family entirely within its own 
apartment. 


. Ceilings of cellar living rooms 


to be 4% feet above ground. 


. Cellar walls and floors to be 


damp-proof. 


. Non-fireproof tenements limited 


to 6 stories. 


. Substantial stairs required for 


fire-escapes. 


. Fire-escape balconies required 


to be 3 feet wide. 


. Fire-escapes forbidden in shafts, 


. Iron gratings forbidden, and 


stairs required. 


. No public halls less than 3 feet 


wide, and to be increased with 
an increased number of fami- 
lies. 
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The new tenement prior to Igor. 


24. Stairs narrow. 24. No stairs less than 3 feet and to 
be increased with an increased 
number of families. 

25. Stairs so steep as to injure the 25. No stairs with a rise of more 

health of women. than 8 inches. 

26. Wooden stairs and non-fireproof 26. Stairs and halls to be completely 
halls in five story buildings. fireproof. 

27. Public halls not shut off from 27. Public halls shut off from non- 
non-fireproof parts of the fireproof parts of building. 
building. 

28. Wooden tenement houses for six 28. No wooden tenement house to 
families permitted outside of be occupied by more than four 
fire limits. families. 


Of greater interest, however, though not of greater importance, 
in the development of the new type of tenement house, is the actual 
experience of the new Tenement-House Department in dealing with 
conditions as it found them and in the enforcement of the new law. 
Enforcement of the law, as respected new buildings, was a com- 
paratively simple matter, involving mainly the application of fixed 
regulations to the new form which matter in the shape of iron, or 
bricks, or timber was to take in a new building. Its application, 
however, to existing conditions in old buildings, and to changing, 
in many respects, fixed habits on the part of both landlords and 
tenants involved the ever-varying human element, and presented 

_ difficulties and perplexities at every turn. 
The first thing that the new department did was to make a 
_ careful examination of the old tenement houses in the city of New 
York. To state this fact involves but a sentence. To make this 
initial examination, however, occupied the force and energy of the 
_ department during many long months. It was the first time that 
any complete examination had ever been made. For the first time 
tenement conditions in New York City were known. New York 
has over eighty-three thousand tenement houses, which are occupied 
by nearly three million people, representing every nationality and 
every degree of social scale. These conditions, in many instances, 
_ have been found to be so bad as to be indescribable in print; vile 
| privies and privy sinks; foul cellars full of rubbish, in many cases 
of garbage and decomposing fecal matter; dilapidated and danger- 
ous stairs; plumbing pipes containing large holes emitting sewer 
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gas throughout the houses; rooms so dark that one cannot see the 
people in them; cellars occupied as sleeping-places; dangerous 
bakeries without proper protection in case of fire; pigs, goats, 
horses, and other animals kept in cellars; dangerous old fire-traps 
without fire-escapes; disease-breeding rags and junk stores in tene- 
ment houses; halls kept dark at night, endangering the lives and 
safety of the occupants; buildings without adequate water-supply,— 
the list might be added to almost indefinitely. 

A new branch of the city government had to be organized, its 
machinery created, and a force of about four hundred employees 
trained, disciplined, and educated. The results of department action 
up to June 30, 1903, a period of eighteen months, are as follows: 

Living accommodations for 16,768 families, or 83,840 persons, 
have been provided in sanitary, corhfortable, and decent houses, each 
one of which has been built according to law; notorious evasion of 
and non-compliance with the laws has given place to their complete, 
uniform, and impartial enforcement; the evil of prostitution has been 
practically abolished in the tenement houses; 337,246 inspections 
have been made; 55,055 violations filed; 21,584 repairs made to 
plumbing; 13,617 water-closets cleaned; 11,611 accumulations of 
filth removed from cellars and other parts of such buildings; 13,732 
ceilings cleaned; 15,364 walls cleaned; 10,060 unsafe wooden floors 
removed from fire-escapes and new iron floors substituted; 1701 
fire-escapes erected on buildings that before were without this pro- 
tection. The registration of 44,500 owners’ names has been secured, 
thus fixing the responsibility for bad conditions in the tenements ; 
contagious disease has been checked and prevented, and 32,825 citi- 
zens’ complaints have been investigated and the conditions com- 
plained of remedied. 

The existing tenement houses have been frequently and system- 
atically inspected; foul cellars have had the accumulated filth of 
years removed ; defective and unsanitary plumbing which had appar- 
ently existed for long periods has been remedied; houses unfit for 
human habitation have been vacated; hundreds of houses have been 
radically reconstructed and improved; light has been let into dark 
rooms; vile yard privies and privy sinks have been removed, and 
the whole sanitary condition of the city raised to a higher standard. 
The effect of this work is clearly reflected in the reduced death rate, 
which in 1902 was 18.70 in the rea as compared with 20 in 
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1901, and in 1903 has been reduced to 18.11. These percentages 

in themselves give no adequate conception of the change. It should 
be borne in mind that each change in the death-rate of one-thou- 
sandth in a population, say of three million five hundred thousand, 
means a difference of three thousand five hundred lives, and that 
each change in the decimal point of one-tenth of one-thousandth 
means a difference of three hundred and fifty lives. It must not be 
understood that the Tenement-House Department was the sole cause 
of this change. It was only one of the several contributing causes, 
but as it performs all the ordinary functions of a health department 
for the housing conditions of over two-thirds of New York’s popu- 
lation, it is evident that its action was no inconsiderable factor in 
the entire result. 

The attitude of tenement dwellers to the new department and, 
indeed, towards the city government is best illustrated by the charac- 
ter of the complaints received. During the first eleven months in 
which the department was dealing with citizens’ complaints (I use 
these figures because I happen to have them accurately compiled 
and at hand) it received, in the borough of Manhattan alone, twenty- 
five thousand and eighteen citizens’ complaints, and every one of 
these complaints was investigated. 

That so large a number of complaints should be received in so 
short a period is a most encouraging indication of the fact that the 
great mass of the tenement-house dwellers desire better conditions, 
and that they only endure the conditions which they do endure be- 
cause they are entirely helpless without the aid of the municipality. 

The complaints represent almost every phase of tenement-house 
life; many are exceedingly amusing, others pathetic, and some are 
even tragic. The spelling of many of these letters is unique, as is 
the conception in many cases of the functions of the department. 
One apparently refined elderly woman called at the department upon 
one occasion, and, after having interviewed the complaint clerk, in- 
sisted upon seeing the Commissioner. She was highly indignant 
because she had reported that her apartment was overrun with fleas, 
and he had informed her that there was nothing that the department 
could do about it. It was impossible to make her understand that 
the removal of fleas from her particular apartment was not a proper 
municipal function. Other complaints, asked the department to 
secure for them steam heat and similar conveniences. The range 
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of : subjects covered by the complaints is practically unlimited. The 
department has been asked to prevent boys from throwing stones 
in the streets; its attention has been called to the presence of an 
insane woman in a building; it has been asked to stop the janitor 
_ from raising dust when he sweeps; to prevent tenants from shaking 
- rugs out of windows; to stop noise in the neighborhood. It has 
been advised that some of the tenants in the tenement house are 
unclean and disorderly, and several complaints have alleged that 
the clothes-line on which the women hang their clothes are always 

full and there is no space. 

It is very difficult to describe the conditions actually found by 
tenement inspectors in any general language. However full and 
complete such a description might be, couched in general terms it 

would convey no adequate impression. My own most vivid im- 
pressions have been obtained by a personal view. Next to this 
_ personal view, an actual description by an inspector of the particular 
_ things he has seen at a particular place is most graphic. As the 
former method is impracticable to the readers of this paper, I employ 
the second by including a few typical reports of inspectors, in pre- 
cisely the form in which they were received by the Tenement De- 
partment. 


“In November, 1902, I visited a five-story brick building, situ- 
ated on East One Hundred and Ninth Street, and inhabited exclu- 
sively by poor Italians. On entering the building I was met at the 
first story by a woman who said she was the janitress of the place, 
and who asked me in broken English whom I wished to see. I 
explained to her the purpose of my visit and told her also that I 
was an inspector from the Tenement-House Department. 

“ Before I finished my answer, I noticed a big crowd of men, 
women, and children assembled around me and with great anxiety 
trying to find out my position. But all my explanations and the 

large conspicuous print on the hat band were too hard a subject 

for them to understand; so I tried to explain to them as much as 

I could the purpose of my business in their own language and began 
to insist upon inspecting the premises. 

“a “As usual, I went down to the cellar, and while jumping from 

- the last step of the stairs on what I supposed to be the cellar floor, 

I found myself bathing in a cold stream. My feet began strongly 
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to protest against taking a bath in November, and I had to resort 
to my torch in order to find my way back. When I threw the light 
and noticed the baskets, wooden boxes, and other articles floating 
on the surface the scene appeared like the remains of a wrecked ship 
floating on the surface of the sea. 

“ Notwithstanding this experience, I decided to find out the 
cause of this flood. A few good Italians offered me their services. 
They immediately brought down chairs and stones, and began to 
lay planks direct to the house drain, and there I found a large hole 
3 by 6 inches; so that all the waste from the building, instead of 
being conveyed to the street sewer, remained in the cellar. 

“I proceeded further with my inspection, and found that the 
condition in the public halls and in the apartments were not much 
better than those in the cellar. Every water-closet in the building 
was either broken or obstructed; every flushing apparatus was out 
or order; some flush tanks had no water at all, and from some the 
water was overflowing. The wooden wash-trays and the woodwork 
around the sinks in the apartments were so foul, rotten, and satu- 
rated from long usage that it was absolutely impossible for me to 
remain more than three minutes, on account of the stench that 
emitted therefrom. 

“T reported violations against this building, and orders were 
issued immediately to the owner to remove the evils. The owner, 
on getting the orders, began to realize that the time had come when 
he had to do something. When I came around in a few weeks, to 
make a reinspection, it took me nearly five minutes to convince 
myself that I was in the same building I had originally inspected, 
and I only arrived at this conclusion by recognizing my Italian 
friends who had helped me to lay the planks in the cellar. 

“They greeted me with great joy when I began to inspect the 
premises. I found that a new cast-iron drain had been provided, 
new water-closets installed, new sinks and wash-tubs of non-ab- 
sorbent material had been furnished, and the walls and ceilings of 
the halls and apartments newly painted. In one apartment on the 
top floor I found a company of Italians around a table celebrating 
some feast. When they noticed me every one jumped to his feet 
to express his thanks, and I was invited to have dinner with them. 
I thanked them cordially for their hospitality and left the prem- 
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“Tt was a ‘bad house’—that was the general verdict of the 
neighbors of a certain tenement house on Eighth Street. ‘ Inspector, 
can’t you do something to rid us of those disorderly persons?’ That 
was the appeal made to the inspector by the respectable people of the 
vicinity. ‘This, among other things, is what the inspector found: 
On the fourth story there were nine small rooms, occupied mainly 
by dissolute men and women. While obscene jests and curses filled 
the air, two small girls, three and four years old, played on the hall 
floor. What those innocent ears and inquiring eyes heard and saw 
is horrible to contemplate. 

“On the Sunday previous to the day of inspection a woman 
had been stabbed by a drunken man, and about two weeks before 
another woman had been slashed by an infuriated rival. Brawls 
were frequent, and the place was a menace to the safety of the neigh- 
borhood. Three cases of smallpox had occurred in the house within 
a comparatively short time. The machinery of the Tenement-House 
Department was set in motion, and the result was a quiet, orderly, 
clean house, where formerly existed a den, where physical and moral 
disease existed, to the danger of respectable and law-abiding people.” 


“ The direction of the Department was directed to that tenement 
house on Tenth Avenue, near Fifty-second Street, by the recent 
existence of contagious disease. This tenement was extremely un- 
sanitary and all urgent matters received the attention of the De- 
partment; such as a wet and filthy cellar, a defective earthenware 
house drain, and foul water-closets. Special importance attaches 
to this inspection, as it revealed the ghastly fact that a butcher-shop, 
located on the first story, had its refrigerator waste-pipe directly 
connected with the house drain—not even a trap intervening to 
intercept the entrance of sewer air into the refrigerator, and thereby 
partially prevent the contamination of the meat kept therein. This 
condition existed during six years prior to this inspection. 

“During six long years meat contaminated by sewer air was 
sold in the neighborhood. It is needless to say that the Department 
immediately ordered the landlord to provide a properly trapped and 
sewer-connected sink, into which the refrigerator waste pipe would 
thereafter discharge, and to promptly abate the nuisance.” 


Marked as has been the progress of housing reform during 
the past two years on the scientific lines of acquiring precise knowl- 
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edge and applying definite remedies, it has been most marked in 
the awakening and development of public interest in this subject. 
Every one can recognize by his own experience the effect of his 
home surroundings on his own individual and family life, not merely 
on the utilitarian side of mere health, but on the social side of com- 
fort and enjoyment, if such a differentiation is possible. Every one 
who sees the disease-bearing and comfortless housing conditions 
under which so many of the poorer classes live in our cities is 
therefore in a position to measure the evils of these conditions, and 
to foresee the menace of these evils not only to those who are forced 
to bear them, but to their more fortunate but adjacent neighbors. 

No one who knows the discomfort (to use the mildest term) 
of these conditions can have it in his heart entirely to condemn the 
men and women who seek refuge from them in the saloon or almost 
anywhere that promises some light and room and cheer. Most 
of all do those who know them honor and respect the great body 
of our working classes, who, under such conditions, preserve their 
sobriety and self-respect, and safeguard their family life. 

It is out of such knowledge, beginning to be so general on the 
part of the “ well to do,” that comes the present widespread desire 
to better such housing conditions. It is one of the directions in 
which altruism is expressing itself most forcibly. But it is not 
necessary to appeal solely to altruistic motives for remedial action. 
Self-preservation is a motive quite as cogent. The line of future 
progress in housing reform is to direct this desire, so general, and 
often so pathetic in its aimless expression, towards practical ends. 

Rosert W. Forest, 
Tenement-House Commissioner, New York City, 1902-1904. 
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NEW YORK CITY’S SANITARY PROBLEMS, AND THEIR 
SOLUTION 


With certain minor exceptions, due to racial or other charac- 
teristics, the unavoidable mortality of any particular city differs 
but little from that of any other city of approximately the same size. 
It is in the avoidable causes of death that they differ. At the time 
the Department of Health was established, in 1866, it was estimated 
that nearly one-third of the deaths in New York City for ten or 
fifteen years previous had been from avoidable causes. That was 
a fearful arraignment of the city authorities of that day, for there 
is no better test of sanitary control in cities than the death-rate. 
Vital statisticians agree that in communities where the death-rate 
is lowest its fluctuation is least, or, in other words, that the evil 
conditions which contribute to the increase of avoidable deaths from 
time to time are not there present. It has been computed that the 
ratio of inevitable mortality need not rise above 17 per thousand. 
In the forty years since the New York Department of Health has 
been in existence the rate has fallen, not uniformly, but steadily, 
so that in I901 it was 20 per thousand, in 1902 only 18.75 per thou- 
sand, and in 1903 only 18.20 per thousand. This means that, 
whereas in 1864 there were 25,000 deaths in a population of 900,000, 
there are now only 70,000 deaths annually in a population exceeding 
3,700,000. If New York to-day had the same death-rate that it 
had forty years ago, the annual deaths would now be, not 70,000, 
but more than 105,000. Sanitary progress in forty years has brought 
us to the point of saving 35,000 lives annually. 

It was the realization of what an excessive death-rate implied 
that drove public-spirited physicians to demand from the legislature 
of 1866 what previous legislatures had denied them,—the establish- 
ment of a metropolitan board of health, with power to devise and 
enforce sanitary regulations. The Citizens’ Association had blazed 
the way. It had found typhus and consumption in overcrowded 
tenements; infantile diarrhceas and malarial and typhoid maladies 
where streets were badly drained, neglected, and filthy with decay- 
ing organic matter; rheum, scrofula, and eruptive diseases where 
the people had to sleep in unventilated bedrooms or in damp cellars. 
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In the winter of 1865 smallpox had been epidemic in New York. “5 
Thousands of cases occurred. One inspector visited five houses 
in a single hour in which smallpox was prevailing within fifty feet 
of the largest dry-goods commission houses on the continent. 
Thirty-four houses within a district covered by six small blocks 
were foci of constant infection. Typhus, notoriously a filth disease, 
was endemic in tenements close to the fashionable residence section 
of the city; eighty cases of it came out of one house in a single 
year. Instances might be multiplied to show how the city was at 
the mercy of all sorts of pestilence. In 1866 came the cholera, with 
abundant opportunity to spread all over the city; but in the midst 
of the alarm at the fearful mortality which resulted came the estab- 
lishment of that organization which was finally to bring New York 
under efficient sanitary control. Since that year the record of 
progress has been almost constant. The power of the central author- 
ity over matters of public hygiene has steadily increased. Modera- 
tion in the use of this power has been the chief cause of its growth. 
The public does not delegate authority unless it feels confidence 
in the wisdom of the body to which this authority is to be given. 
As the result of forty years of a generally prudent use of its func- 
tions, the New York Board of Health has now reached a point 
where public opinion sustains its action even when the underlying 
causes of this action are not fully understood. 

Without attempting any detailed sketch of the progress of mu- 
nicipal sanitation in New York, either during the period when the 
Board of Health was still directly responsible to the legislature or, 
later, when it finally came to its present position as a part of the 
local government, it will be well to glance at some of the problems 
which have been solved in New York. These questions, with per- 
haps some local variations, are much the same the world over, so 
that briefly to review them may serve to aid other and newer mu- 

- nicipalities to meet and solve their own problems better than if their 
own experiences were to be their only guide. 

The great sanitary problems in any city are those which for the 
most part result from too great centralization of population without 
adequate provision for the protection of health. They may be 

broadly summarized as follows: 
1. Faulty domestic sanitation. 
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3. Sale of impure milk and foods. 

4. Overcrowding in tenements ; 

5. Transmission of infectious disease in tenements and in the 
public schools. 
Bs) 6. Encroachment of offensive trades upon residential centres. 


It has become alrnost an axiom among those having sanitary 
er of New York City that the average tenement house is 
in better sanitary condition than the average private house. To 
people whose imagination has been stirred by reports of the revolt- 
ing condition of some neglected tenements, this may seem sur- 
prising. The reasons for it, however, are plain. New York, 
common with a hundred other cities, has gone through years of 
agitation for improved tenement conditions, and this agitation has 
produced marked results; but houses occupied by one and in a 
few instances by two families are less likely to be the subjects of 
complaint by the tenants, especially if, as is often the case, the tenant 
is the owner. The private house is not inspected by the sanitary 
authorities unless its condition is bad enough to arouse complaints 
from neighbors or the general public. Many of these houses, espe- 
cially in the lower parts of the city, are from thirty to sixty or seventy 
years old, and the land on which they stand has become so valuable 
that they must soon be replaced by business buildings or tenements, 
in order to bring in a revenue commensurate with the land value. 
So they drag on from year to year with only the most superficial 
repairs at vital points, while their occupants suffer from complaints 
vaguely called “ rheumatism” or “ malaria,” but really due in part 
or entirely to bad plumbing and inadequate drainage, which mean 
sewer-gas poisoning and the bacterial infections having their origin 
in damp cellars. New York is only just beginning to understand 
the danger of that faulty construction in dwellings which exposes 
the occupants to currents of cellar air. The recent epidemic of 
pneumonia is traced by competent medical authority to bacteria 
which thrive in cellars as much as to the ordinary well-understood 
foci of infection. 

Among the sources of disease induced by faulty domestic sani- 
tation must also be reckoned all places of public assemblage, such 
as theatres, halls, and churches. Sanitary inspection of theatres in 
New York, whenever it has been undertaken with howesty of pur- 
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pose, has disclosed serious defects in the condition of these build- 
ings; so serious, in fact, as to justify a demand for immediate 
repair or immediate closure. Unhappily, the sanitary authorities 
have been only spasmodically vigorous in the pursuit of offenders. 
The churches, too, oddly enough, frequently need correctional or- 
ders to improve the sanitary condition of their premises. The very 


fact that most of them are used on only one day in the week has 


to sanitary precautions. Factory inspection, while usually under 

the immediate charge of State officers appointed for that purpose, 

demands the strictest attention from boards of health, because few 

if any of the factory inspectors have any adequate notion of the 
ae principles of hygiene. 

2. Progress in bacteriological research in the last decade has 
impressed municipal sanitarians even more deeply with the necessity 
of safeguarding municipal water-supplies from pollution. While the 
use of cisterns and shallow wells within the built-up portions of 
cities was long ago condemned and has been prohibited wherever 
an adequate system of sanitary supervision is established, constant 
vigilance on the part of sanitary authorities is necessary to preserve 
city watersheds from contamination. New York has always been 
proud of its Croton water-supply, but sometimes, it must be con- 

? fessed, without adequate reason. The Croton watershed has for 
years been occupied by a farming population, and a large number 

of towns and villages have grown up there. This has greatly in- 
creased the danger of pollution. For a long period of years con- 

_ demnation of property has gone forward, with a view to enlarging 
the watershed and removing danger-spots, but independent means 
of sewage disposal must still be provided for thousands of these 
residents, and the condition of the main reservoirs with respect to 
_ decaying organic matter is still far from satisfactory. Among the 
ss most needed reforms, towards which progress is being made, are: 
7 Removal of sources of contamination, such as offensive and danger- 
ous outhouses, diversion of the sewage from factories, creameries, 

_ ete., and a thorough medical supervision of the inhabitants of the 
__ whole section, particularly with reference to the prevalence of typhoid 
fever and other water-borne contagia. If precautions such as are 

now taken on New York’s oor had been used at Ithaca and 
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at Butler, Pa., the recent disastrous typhoid epidemics there might 
have been stayed, if not wholly averted. 

3. Purity of milk and other food supplies is one of the most im- 
portant factors in saving the lives and maintaining the health of peo- 
ple in large cities. Not least of the foes of child life is the ignorant 
or vicious producer of milk. To be reared in a crowded tenement, 
with air and light restricted, and no playground but the public street, 
is in itself a menace to a child’s vitality. If to this handicap be 
added that of impure or adulterated food, the child’s chances for 
life are small indeed. Forty years ago between 25 and 30 per cent. 
of the total annual deaths were of children under one year; now, 
in spite of the fact that a much larger portion of the population lives 
in tenements, the proportion which the deaths of children under 
one year bears to the total annual deaths has been much reduced. 
So far as this change in the mortality rates among children is to 
be ascribed to improvement in milk supplies, it must be remembered 
that the sources of that supply are now quite different from what 
they were when boards of health took them under observation. 
Formerly most of the milk used in New York City came from farms 
within or adjacent to the city limits. Cows were often kept in 
dark and unventilated stables and fed on swill from neighboring 
distilleries. Now most of the milk used in New York comes from 
points distant from twenty to three hundred miles from the city. 
The comparatively few cow-stables remaining within the city limits 
are, with a few exceptions, in a most unsatisfactory condition, while 
those in distant rural communities give evidence that their owners 
appreciate the importance of cleanliness in production. Opportu- 
nities for adulteration and pollution in handling are so great, how- 
ever, that it has been found valuable in the interest of an improved 
supply to send trained sanitary inspectors to dairies along the lines 
of railway which bring milk to New York, in order to instruct the 
farmers regarding the importance of avoiding bacterial contamina- 
tion of milk. Though these inspectors have had full authority to 
institute prosecutions, having been acting with the approval of the 
State Board of Health, their method has been rather to point out to 
the producer the advantage to be gained from the sale of pure milk, 
which commands a higher price in the New York market. Inspi- 
ration to the farmer is also found in a certificate granted to clean 
farms by the milk commission of the New York County Medical 
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Society, and in the example set by the owners of certain model 
plants, notably that of Walter W. Law, Esq., at Briarcliff Manor, 
Westchester County, where especial attention has been given not 
only to the production of clean milk, but to the rearing of a herd 
of cattle as robust and healthy as the most careful breeding and treat- 
ment can produce. 

Much, also, may be done to impress upon the retailer the im- 
portance of purity in the milk supply. Strenuous prosecution of 
adulterators in recent years has driven many of the dishonest re- 
tailers out of business, while the merely ignorant have been taught 
that they must be careful to buy only from wholesalers of unblem- 
ished reputation. Milk stores in all large cities are much too numer- 
ous. Many of them in New York are merely one-room groceries ; 
the proprietors sell milk less for the profit than to catch the trade 
of customers in other food products. This class of milk retailers 
has been much diminished in numbers in the last two years by rigid 
enforcement of a sanitary ordinance prohibiting the sale of milk 
in stores directly connected with living-rooms. Another ordinance, 
hitherto also a dead letter, but lately enforced, requires that milk 
offered for sale shall be kept at a temperature not exceeding 50° F., 
because in milk above this temperature the growth of bacteria is 
very rapid. 

One of the most important fields of sanitary supervision over 
food products has to do with adulteration and substitution of goods. 
The deceptions practised by manufacturers are too numerous to 
mention. Attempts thus far made by boards of health to check 
this evil have been sporadic and unmethodical; but in almost any 
line to which the chemist choses to turn he will find evidence of 
fraud upon the consumer. This shows the extent of the opportunity 
for corrective effort by sanitary authorities. Three flagrant in- 
stances of this adulteration or substitution occurring during the 
writer’s incumbency as Commissioner of Health in New York City 
may be cited as samples of a hundred others. We had occasion 
to suspect the purity of a baking-powder manufactured in Tennes- 
see, and sold in New York by a department store. We found that 

it contained about 25 per cent. of ground rock. That was why the 
retailer could quote an abnormally low price on it. All we could 
find for sale and in warehouse now reposes at the bottom of the 


Atlantic. In another instance we examined some three hundred 
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samples of what was purchased in local drug-stores as phenacetine. 
We found that a large part of this was acetanilid, a dangerous heart 
depressant. Ai another time we tested an article sold by a sup- 
posedly reputable department store as “powdered mixed borax, 
for household use.” It contained not a trace of borax, but only a 
cheap and inefficient substitute. When we notified the vendors that 
they were liable to prosecution for fraud they replied that they had 
withdrawn the article from sale, but naively added a request to be 
informed how much borax they would be required to put in each 
package to come within the letter of the law! 

4. Ever since the Metropolitan Board of Health was organized, 
those in charge of it have looked with increasing dread upon the 
rapid rise in density of population. The shape of Manhattan Island, 
long and narrow, and the failure of local transportation managers 
to provide adequate means whereby the working class could reach 
their places of occupation from residences situated on cheaper land 
to the northward, in Brooklyn, and in nearby New Jersey villages, 
have forced a large part of the population to seek homes in the 
lower part of the city. Add to this a constant influx of foreigners, 
of which the least progressive part has remained to eke out a miser- 
able existence in the city, and the result has been a concentration 
of population in New York far greater than in any other of the 
world’s great cities. To supply this unparalleled housing demand, 
owners of property have been for two generations building tene- 
ments designed to contain as many persons as possible and to 
“waste” as little space in providing for light and ventilation as a 
feebly administered law would allow. Lots were often almost 
entirely covered with buildings. Space behind, which should have 
been left open, was covered with the so-called rear tenements, even 
less lighted and ventilated than the ordinary ones. Thus, for years 
on years, the greed of capital and the need of the poor have com- 
bined to suck the life-blood of the city’s population; thousands on 
thousands of tenants in these miserable habitations have died pre- 
maturely and wretchedly because the law-making power was not 
aroused to a sense of its duty towards the majority of the city’s body 
politic. True, some improvement had been made as a result of the 
cholera epidemic of 1866, but after that year the growth of popu- 
lation constantly vitiated reformatory measures, and it was not 
until 1894 that any real remedial work was accomplished. Some 
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of the worst rear tenements were then condemned and deatroyed, 
in spite of the vigorous opposition of their owners, and a new law 
was framed which prevented any return to the old vicious condi- 
tions. This law was further improved in Igor, and a Tenement- 
House Department established. It has power to require owners 
so to reconstruct their buildings as to let in more light and venti- 
lation, and to prevent the construction of tenements upon more 
than 70 per cent. of any lot. Stringent rules also prohibit the use 
of any but approved forms of plumbing, the operation of the “ school 
sink” privies, and the construction of stairways with non-fireproof 
material. The law is a model of its kind, and it has successfully 
withstood the assaults of greedy landlords both in the courts and 
in the legislature. The old style of “ death-dealing” tenement 
yielded 25 per cent. in revenue. Model tenements of later construc- 
tion yield less, but are saving thousands of valuable lives. 

Much has been done in New York in the last ten years to 
increase the number of small parks and playgrounds in crowded 
tenement sections. “ Mulberry Bend’’ was the first to go, and the 
demolition of its rickety houses let in light and air upon one of 
the deadliest parts of the city. Several other parks and breathing 
places have been similarly formed, and in every case the death-rate 
- of the regions thus benefited has shown a gratifying decrease. 
_ After all, however, the real solution of New York’s tenement prob- 
lem is to come in the extension of rapid transit facilities. The sub- 


ways building and projected will be the greatest factor in reducing 


New York’s death-rate in the next ten years and in increasing 
the comfort of its inhabitants. 

: 5. Inevitably accompanying the overcrowding of tenement 
population has been a rapid transmission of infectious disease. 
Forty years ago only epidemics, like cholera or smallpox, caused 
great alarm; the spread of the more common contagia seemed to 
the inhabitants a matter of course. It might readily be shown, how- 
ever, that far more lives have been wasted in any large city by 
reason of the laxity of sanitary authorities in the presence of the 
ordinary infections. Tuberculosis, finding most of its prey in sys- 
tems reduced in vitality by tenement life, has for years been charge- 
able with 10 to 15 per cent. of the annual deaths, scarlet fever 
_ and diphtheria have annually slain their thousands of children, and 
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yet municipal sanitarians have only just begun to realize that a large 
proportion of these deaths were preventable. 

New York has led cther American and many European cities 
in its war against tuberculosis. By successive steps its Department 
of Health has gradually assumed an increasing measure of control 
over tuberculous persons. Physicians are now required to report 
all such cases occurring in their private practice, and the department 
will, on request, assume direction of the patient’s conduct, watch 
the progress of the disease, and endeavor to prevent its communi- 
cation to others. Specimens of sputum are examined free in its 
laboratories, and patients unable to care for themselves are placed 
in institutions where curative measures are possible. Existing pub- 
lic or semipublic sanatoria are still inadequate to receive any great 
proportion of such cases, but the groundwork for a municipal sana- 
torium in the country is practically complete, awaiting only an 
adequate appropriation by the new city administration. 

Prevention of the contagious diseases common to children is 
best secured by rigid medical inspection in the public and parochial 
schools. Upon assuming office under Mayor Low, the writer found 
the medical inspection of schools so inefficiently performed as to 
be almost useless. Begun in 1895 under good auspices, the system 
had deteriorated until the political ward leaders had the power to 
appoint or depose the medical inspector, regardless of efficiency and 
solely for political reasons. Teachers were the only diagnosticians, 
for, unless they “ thought a child looked sick,” the inspector never 
saw him. Such a service demanded either abolition or complete 
reorganization. The latter alternative was chosen. Medical in- 
spectors were selected from the Civil Service Commission’s list 
solely on the ground of efficiency, and have been required to make 
thorough examinations at frequent intervals of all New York’s 
school population, in addition to daily examinations of cases of sus- 
pected infectious disease. The result has been a reduction of about 
50 per cent. in the number of infectious cases among school chil- 
dren. The system outlined above has been investigated by sanita- 
rians in other cities, and adopted by a number of them, notably by 
Philadelphia. 

There is no adequate excuse for the prevalence of smallpox 
anywhere in the United States. Epidemics of this disease are 
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ties of cities. Yet in the winter of 1901-02 smallpox was to be 
found in many of the cities of the Central and Eastern States, and 
in some of them it still persists. Our plan in New York was to 
insist on general vaccination, public and private. We circularized 
all manufacturing and business establishments, offering free vacci- 
nation to their employees, and opened vaccination bureaus in various 
parts of the city, meanwhile keeping the public press excited upon 
the necessity of preventive measures. Nearly nine hundred thousand 
persons received public vaccination in 1902, three times as many as 
had been performed in any previous year, and the number of private 
vaccinations must have been very large. Deaths from smallpox 
in New York in 1902 numbered 309; in 1903 they numbered 4. 

6. Between tenements and trade in large cities there is always 
an irrepressible conflict. Property in neighborhoods no longer de- 
sirable for private residence, and so destined for the homes of the 
poor, is generally susceptible after a while to alteration for business 
purposes. So it happens that the needs of manufacturing interests 
are always crowding factories into the tenement Sections. Not 
infrequently some of these manufacturing plants are within the 
classification of offensive trades; often, too, the pressure for cheap 
manufacture has turned part of a tenement into a sweat-shop, where 
the workers sleep after their day’s toil is done. With surroundings 
so little uplifting, it is no wonder that the tenement population be- 
comes hardened to manufacturing nuisances, which a more inde- 
pendent and discriminating class of people would not bear for a 
moment. It has often been the experience of the New York Board 
of Health that its efforts to suppress nuisances caused by offensive 
trades in a thickly populated neighborhood would lack support from 
the people chiefly to be benefited. They had grown up in these evil 
surroundings and did not appreciate how much happier their lives 
would be if the surroundings were improved. 

Forty years ago slaughter-houses, fat-melting establishments, 
and kindred nuisances flourished throughout the crowded wards 
of the city, without the slightest attempt to render their operation 
inoffensive. It took whole decades of steady effort to secure their 
removal to sites along the North and East Rivers. To-day the city 
charter prohibits the establishment of any such industry except on 


a site adjoining the water-front, and the abattoir people are required 


and 


pliances for suppressing off 


ensive odors 
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conducting their business in a sanitary way. They need constant 
watching, however; improved machinery for their plants costs 
money, and they will avoid using it even after its installation unless 
the sanitary inspectors are unceasingly vigilant and absolutely incor- 
ruptible. 

The presence of a large Jewish population, with its demand 
for Kosher-killed meat and chickens, necessitates the presence of 
abattoirs and chicken slaughter-houses in or near the city. The 
latter trade is the filthiest, and the men engaged in it need more 
watching than any other. Slaughtering privileges are very valua- 
ble, and the owners of them, nearly all Hebrews, are in a trust which 
keeps up the price of chickens and robs co-religionists for its own 
profit. In time all these places, as well as the abattoirs and stock- 
yards, will have to be removed, at least from the built-up portion 
of the city, if not beyond the limits of it. Unhappily, such sweeping 
reforms are slow, especially when the vested interests attacked are 
so ready to pay for “ protection.” 

The power of the Board of Health to suppress smoke nuisances 
has been very fully tested in the last two years, and the result 
has been to confirm the constitutionality of the sanitary ordinance. 
Public opinion is unquestionably behind it. New York is proud 
of the cleanliness of its atmosphere, and citizens will support the 
sanitary authorities in every effort to maintain it. There are fewer 
violations of this ordinance now than ever before, and every one 
of them, so far as known, is under surveillance of the Department 
of Health. Evidence of widespread interest in New York’s success- 
ful fight against smoke is found in queries from all over the country 
as to the wording of the ordinance and the steps taken to enforce 
it. To these the reply must always be that the detailed language 
of the law is immaterial; all that is needed is an honestly worded 
ordinance and determined effort behind it. 

Ernst J. LEDERLE, 
Commissioner of Health, New York City, 1902-1904. 
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POLITICAL AND MUNICIPAL LEGISLATION IN 1903? 


Following the general plan and order of previous reviews in 
this series, the more important political and municipal legislation 
of the year may be classified under the following heads: Constitu- 
tions, Constitutional Amendments, State Boards and Commissions, 
Governor, Veto Power, Direct Legislation, Over-Legislation and 
Special Laws, Legislative Apportionment, Sessions, Legislative 
Procedure, Direct Election of United States Senators, Suffrage 
Qualifications, Woman Suffrage, Party Organization, Enrolment, 
Party Test, Primaries, Direct Nominations, Registration, Voting 
Machines, Municipal Codes, State Control of Cities and Home 
Rule, State Supervision of Accounts, Municipal Utilities. 

Constitutions.—Connecticut is to make another attempt to re- 
vise its constitution which was adopted in 1818. Revision through 
a constitutional contention having failed, the legislature has pro- 
posed a revision in the form of an amendment. 

Though the constitution of New Hampshire provides for the 
submission of the question of calling a convention every seven years, 
the State is still acting under the constitution adopted in 1792. This 
constitution has been amended but three times. Constitutional con- 
ventions have adopted the plan of submitting to the voters certain 
specific amendments rather than an entire revision of the consti- 
tution. This was the plan followed by the convention which met 
in December, 1902. The convention proposed ten amendments, of 
which four were adopted and six rejected at an election held in 
March, 1903. The amendments adopted related to educational quali- 
fications for voting, qualifications of militia officers, taxation, and 
combinations in restraint of trade. The example of New Hampshire 
in resisting the general trend towards voluminous and frequently 
revised constitutions is noteworthy. Although since the original 
constitution of 1792 four constitutional conventions have been held, 
they have restricted their labor to the proposal of a few changes 
and additions to the original constitution. 


! This is the Ninth Annual Review of Political and Municipal Legislation published in THE 
ANNALS. The Review for 1902 appeared in Vol. X XI. ; for 1901 in Vol. XX. ; for 1900 in Vol. XVIL. ' 
for 1899 in Vol. XV.; for 1898 in Vol. XIII.; for 1897 in Vol. XI. ; for 1896 in Vol. IX.; and for 1895 
in Vol. VII. The first four reviews were prepared by Dr. E. D. Durand; the others by Dr. 
Whitten.—Eb. 
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:, The governors of Rhode Island, Georgia, Michigan, Nebraska, 
and West Virginia recommend the holding of a constitutional con- 
vention, and the legislatures of Idaho (’03, p. 456), Michigan (’03, 

h. 32), and Nebraska (’03, ch. 165) have submitted this question 
to vote in November, 1904. 

Constitutional Amendments.—Of the twenty-six amendments 
submitted to the people in 1903, twelve were adopted. Eleven 
amendments referred to legislatures of 1903 by preceding legisla- 
tures were not repassed. Thirteen amendments were referred by 
the legislatures of 1903 to succeeding legislatures and fifty-seven 
amendments were submitted to the people to be voted on in 1904. 

State Boards and Commissions.—Last year a slight tendency 
to check the rapid increase in the number of State boards and offices 
was noted, New York having consolidated a number of boards 
in 1901 and Massachusetts even more in 1902. In 1903, however, 
the trend towards multiplication has gone on with scarcely any 
check. About one hundred new boards and offices were created in 
the various States. The governors of many States deprecate this 
trend in their messages. Governor Geer, of Oregon, congratulates 
the State upon its freedom from a multiplicity of boards and offices. 
He says, “ Oregon has fewer offices than any other State. . . . The 
four principal State officers control and direct all our public insti- 
tutions, as well as the vast business connected with our State lands 
and irreducible school fund, our enormous fishing industry, and 
other interests.” The Oregon legislature of 1903, however, failed 
to realize the desirability of this condition, and led the other States 
in the number of new boards created. It created a Board of In- 
spectors of Child Labor (’03, p. 79), Board of Health (’o3, p. 82), 
Board of Portage Commissioners (’03, p. 108), Veterinary Medical 
Board (’03, p. 154), Bureau of Labor Statistics and Inspector of 
Workshops and Factories (’03, p. 205), and Board of Commissioners 
for licensing sailors’ boarding-houses and hotels (’03, p. 238). 

Governor.—Tennessee will vote in November, 1904, on an 
amendment to the constitution increasing the term of the governor 
from two to four years (’03, p. 532). In Indiana the salary of the 
governor has been increased from $5000 to $8000 (’03, p. 77), and 
in Kansas from $3000 to $5000 (’03, p. 240). 

Veto Power.—Ohio, one of the three States (Rhode Island, 
Ohio, and North Carolina) in which the governor has heretofore 
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be submitted to vote in November, 1904, authorizing the governor 
to veto items of appropriation bills (’03, ch. 545). Governor Gar- 


vin, of Rhode Island, following the lead of his predecessor, Gov- 
ernor Kimball, recommends the granting of the veto to the governor, — 
but-the legislature took no action. 

Governor Gage, of California, calls attention to the constitu- 
tional provision which restricts the time to ten days after the ad- 
journment of the legislature for the approval or disapproval of- the 
numerous bills passed during the closing hours of the legislature. 
Many States give the governor thirty days in which to act on such 
measures. In the absence of constitutional amendment remedying 
the matter, the governor suggests that the legislature pass no bills — 
during the eight or nine days before final adjournment, and holds 
that these last days could be profitably used in considering resolu- 
tions and constitutional amendments, pursuing investigations, and 
individually advising the governor regarding bills under considera- 
tion by him. 

Direct Legislation—Oregon has adopted an act carrying out 
the provisions of the constitutional amendment adopted in 1902 pro- 
viding for the initiative and referendum (’03, p. 244). The form 
of petition and the method of verification of signatures is prescribed. 
The county clerk is to compare the signatures of the petitioners with 
their signatures on the registration books and certify the result to 
the Secretary of State. Signatures not certified as genuine by the 
county clerk may be accepted on proof as to their genuineness. Any 
person, committee, or organization filing a petition or opposing the 
same may furnish the Secretary of State with pamphlets explain- 
ing or giving arguments for or against the proposition. All such 
pamphlets are to be bound with a copy of the proposed measure 
and sent by the Secretary of State to local officers for distribu- 
tion at the time of registration to all voters registering. 

The initiative may be used to propose and pass constitutional 
amendments as well as statutes. Under this system a constitutional 
amendment may be adopted much more speedily than under the 
other method provided in the constitution. A legislative resolution 
for a constitutional amendment must be passed by two legislatures 
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and voted on by the people. This procedure with the system of 
biennial sessions requires at least five years to secure an amend- 
ment. Under the system of the initiative, a petition signed by 8 per 
cent. of the voters may be presented four months previous to any 
regular election, and its adoption at that election is final. It therefore 
takes less than one-fifth. as long to secure an amendment under the 
new system. Massachusetts has referred to the next legislature an 
amendment applying the initiative to constitutional amendments 
('03, p. 583). It is much more cautious, however, in trusting to 
the new device. The amendment must be preposed by fifty thou- 
sand voters, approved by fifteen senators and a majority of the 
representatives, and adopted by a majority vote of the people at one 
election and by a two-thirds’ vote at a succeeding election. Rejected 
amendments may not be proposed again for three years, and the 
amendment as proposed in the petition may be revised by the legis- 
lature before being submitted. 

Missouri has submitted to vote in November, 1904, a constitu- 
tional amendment providing for the initiative and referendum (’03, 
p. 280), and Nevada has referred to the next legislature a similar 
proposal (03, p. 231). The Nevada legislature this year substituted 
for its peculiar proposal described in last year’s review one providing 
for the initiative and referendum similar in content to those adopted 
in other States. 

Over-Legislation and Special Laws.—The governors of Michi- 
gan, California, Colorado, Massachusetts, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, and Utah dwell on the evils of over-legislation. During 
the year October 1, 1902, to October 1, 1903, fourteen thousand three 
hundred and ninety-four laws and resolutions were passed, and of 
these but five thousand four hundred and six were general and per- 
manent in character or of sufficient importance as special or tem- 
porary enactments to be included in the Summary and Index of 
_ Legislation. In comparing statistics of legislation, odd years must 
_ be compared with odd and even with even years, as some States have 
their biennial sessions in odd and some in even years, there being 
almost three times as much legislation in odd as in even years. 
During the biennial period 1902-03 nineteen thousand nine hundred 
and eighty-four laws were passed, and this has been about the aver- 
age for recent biennial periods. 

_ North Carolina leads in the number of laws passed during 
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of twenty laws a day. [IIlinois, on the other hand, was in session 
one hundred and twenty-one days and passed two hundred and © 


the Illinois constitution. The result certainly shows a great gain v 4 

for the more adequate consideration of general laws. Legislators | Ee . 

in States in which there is much special legislation complain that _ a 

their time is so taken up with the consideration of the numerous _ 

special acts required by their constituents that they are utterly un- 

able to give attention to important general measures. - 
Florida will vote in November, 1904, on a constitutional amend- 

ment restricting special legislation (’03, p. 643), and Tennessee on | 

an amendment permitting the legislature to enact local road, fence, __ 

and stock laws (’03, p. 532). Governor Gage, of California, thinks 

that restrictions on special legislation have developed an evil more 

serious than that of special laws; “ while the evil that was intended | 

to be remedied . . . was a very serious one; still the new evil of __ 

the enacting of general laws to fit special cases is more serious, and © 

it would be well for this constitutional section to be so amended 

as to permit necessary exceptions, thereby doing away with this _ 

injurious method of legislative evasion.” There is doubtless great — ee 

justice in this criticism. The codes and general laws of many States 

in which special legislation is prohibited are continually amended 

to provide for some particular case that should be provided for, 

if at all, by special enactments. Constitutional restriction is cer- 

tainly a poor substitute for the greater self-control in these matters 

exercised generally by British legislatures. Governor Odell, of New | 

York, while deprecating the number of special acts, points out ways 

in which the legislature may itself apply the remedy. He suggests _ 

that the numerous local amendments to the game law can be obviated _ : 

by a general statute according to boards of supervisors, under the 

control of the State Forest, Fish, and Game Commission, the right 

to adopt regulations in conformity with the general statute for their 

own particular localities. He also sent in a special message calling 

attention to the numerous special bills passed each year for validating 

the issue of bonds by localities and recommending that some local 
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body be vested with power to legalize such bonds without burdening 
the legislature with their consideration. 

Legislative Apportionment.—Since the Federal census of 1900 

~ twenty States have reapportioned representation in both houses of 

_ the legislature and fifteen States in either the upper or lower branch. 

_ Inequality of representation is still an unsettled problem in Con- 

- necticut and Rhode Island. Governor Garvin, of Rhode Island, 

states that one-twelfth of the inhabitants of the State dwelling in 
small towns possess more power in legislation than the remaining 

 eleven-twelfths. Governor Chamberlain, of Connecticut, while main- 
taining that each town should forever have one representative, holds 
that the larger towns and cities should have representation in some 
degree proportionate to population. Under the existing provision, 
each town or city has not more than two nor less than one repre- 
sentative. 

Sessions.—Governor Hayward, of South Carolina, advocates a 
change from annual to biennial sessions. On the other hand, Gov- 
-ernor Terrell, of Georgia, testifies to the superiority of the annual 

_ session. “ Annual sessions of the legislature have made it easy to 

enact new statutes as well as to amend or repeal old ones, so as to 

supply omissions or correct defects disclosed by experience, and 
in consequence we have a system just, simple, and in every way 
suited to the genius and spirit of our people.” 

Georgia has changed the date of the opening of its annual 

session from October to June (’02, p. 66), and California has sub- 
mitted to vote in November, 1904, an amendment changing the 

- opening of the session from January to February (’03, p. 736). 

: Legislative Procedure.—In accordance with the suggestion of 
Governor Bliss, Michigan has submitted to vote in November, 1904, 
+ an amendment repealing the limitation on the introduction of new 
“bills to the first fifty days of the session. Governor Bliss states that 

5 the only effect of the existing provision has been “ to keep the legis- 
_ lature practically idle for fifty days while bills are pouring into the 
legislative hopper. The House and Senate journals are burdened 

_ with hundreds of titles whose only purpose is to nullify the time 

——— Timit.” Following Governor Durbin’s suggestion, Indiana has passed 
an act providing that bills shall be engrossed and enrolled from spe- 
cially designed type selected by the State Board of Public Printing 
and copyrighted for the exclusive use of the State (’03, ch. 125). 
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Direct Election of United States Senators——During 


teen States have applied to Congress to call a constitutional conven- 
tion to consider the election of United States senators by direct vote. _ 


Seven of these States had already made the same application in 1901. | 
Up to the present time twenty States have made application to Con-— 
gress for a constitutional convention; twelve in I90I, one in 1902, 
and seven new States in 1903. The constitution of the United States — 
provides that on the application of two-thirds of the several States, _ 
Congress shall call a convention for proposing amendments. Under © 
this provision the application of ten more States is necessary to 
secure action by Congress. 

An interesting legal point is raised by the fact that Florida 


adopted a resolution applying to Congress for a convention, but later _ 
at the same session rescinded its application. The question is 


whether a State after once making application can afterwards re- 
scind its action. It will be recalled that New Jersey and Ohio 
revoked their ratification of the fourteenth amendment and New 
York of the fifteenth amendment. The legality of this action was — 
not decided, as ratification by these States was not needed to make © 
the necessary three-fourths. Of course, in the case of an application 


to Congress, Congress would necessarily be the judge as to whether | 


the application were in proper form, and only in case Congress ‘" 
accepted the application could its legality be tested in the courts. 


It seems certain that the effect of the proposed change in the © 


mode of selection would have marked effect upon the composition 


of the Senate. One result would doubtless be to diminish the num-_ sy 
ber of State party leaders and representatives of capital in that body. 
Suffrage Qualifications—New Hampshire adopted, by a vote __ 


of twenty-eight thousand six hundred and one to eight thousand — 
two hundred and five, a constitutional amendment providing an | 
educational qualification for voting consisting of ability to read the 
constitution in the English language and to write. This qualifica- — 
tion, however, does not apply to persons sixty years of age on Janu- 
ary I, 1904, nor to any person who now has the right to vote. 


Governor Hun, of Delaware, recommends the abolition of the _ 


registration fee as a qualification for voting, saying that it has not | 
diminished but rather increased existing evils. In Texas, on the 
other hand, where the poll tax must be paid many months previous 
to the election, the results seem to have been in the main satisfactory, 
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and Governor Sayers recommends legislation to make the amend- 
ment more effective. 

Woman Suffrage-——The New Hampshire constitutional amend- 
ment providing for woman suffrage was defeated by a vote of 
thirteen thousand and eighty-nine to twenty-one thousand seven 
hundred and eighty-eight. Governor Toole, of Montana, recom- 
mends the submission of the question in that State, and the legisla- 
ture of Utah adopted a resolution declaring the success of woman 
suffrage in Utah and urging its adoption in other States (’03, p 
206). The resolution recites that “equal suffrage has been in 
operation since the advent of Statehood, during which time women 
have exercised the privilege of voting generally and intelligently, 
with the result that a higher standard of candidates has been elected 
for office, elections have been made peaceful, orderly, and dignified, 
the general.character of legislation improved, intelligence in politi- 
cal and civil and social matters much increased, and . . . the women 
of Utah have not in any sense been deprived of any of their womanly 
qualities.” 

Party Organization.—The direct primary law to be submitted 
to the voters of Wisconsin in November, 1904, contains some novel 
and interesting changes in party organization. The State Central 
Committee is to be elected by the candidates for the various State 
offices and for the legislature nominated at the direct primary. It 
is to consist of two members from each congressional district and 
a chairman. The candidates above mentioned are also to meet at 
the Capitol and formulate the State platform of the party. 

The party precinct committee is to be elected at the primary 
held for the nomination of candidates. This committee consists of 
three members, and the one receiving the largest number of votes 
is chairman. The party precinct chairmen of a city, county, or 
_ assembly district make up the party committee of division; the 
_ chairmen of the assembly district committees form the State sena- 
torial committee; the chairmen of the senatorial district committees 
form the congressional district committee. At meetings of the city, 
county, and assembly district committees each precinct chairman 


has one vote for every fifty votes or major fraction thereof cast by 


his party. 
The new act regulating caucuses in Providence, Newport, and 
_ Pawtucket, R. I. (’ 02, ch. 1078), provides for the annual ‘election 
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of ward committees. The members of the several ward committees te 
constitute the City Committee. The general management of the 
affairs of the party is vested in its City Committee subject to the 
rules and regulations of the State Committee. 

One of the great evils in party organization is its complexity. 
None but the professional politician can keep track of the multi- 
plicity of primaries and conventions required for the nomination 
of national, State, and local officers. The game of politics consists 
largely in taking advantage of this complexity. Deals are made 
and the times of primaries and conventions fixed to defeat the plans 
of rival factions and the wishes of the great majority of the mem- 
bers of the party. Progress has been made in some States towards 
fixing a primary day for all parties. A number of States having 
official primaries hold the primaries of all parties at the same time 
and place. As yet, however, there has been no legislative attempt 
towards a uniform day for the meeting of the numerous kinds of 
conventions—-ward, city, township, county, legislative, judicial, con- 
gressional, and State. Governor Yates, of Illinois, advocates this 
much-needed reform. He asks why the ward and township pri- 
maries of all parties should not be on a given Monday, the county 
conventions on the next day, Tuesday, and the State conventions 
on the next day, Wednesday. He says, “ It would keep every poli- 
tician at home and the colonizer and walking delegate would be out 
of a job. It would leave every township and county and ward to 
settle its own affairs, and so give home rule. It would remove from 
every contest the hampering question of its effect on other contests 
at other times, and it would compel every county to give up the 
unprincipled idea of joining the winner at the last moment.” 

. Enrolment.—The Massachusetts law of 1903 (ch. 454), pro- 
viding for joint caucuses in Boston and in other cities and towns 
adopting the act, provides an enrolment of party members. At 
the first primary election held each elector is enrolled with the party 
whose ticket he receives. An elector may afterwards change his 
enrolment by making personal application, but such change shall 
not take effect until after the expiration of ninety days. The politi- 
cal party enrolment of a voter does not preclude him from voting 
the ticket of any municipal party at a primary. 

Maine provides for enrolment in cities and towns of two thou- 
sand to thirty-five thousand. An elector may enroll in any party by 
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filing an application with the clerk of the town. The elector may 
change his enrolment at any time, but may not vote in any political 
caucus within six months thereafter. Any elector not previously 
enrolled may enroll up to the day of the caucus and during the 
caucus by subscribing to an oath that he is a member of the political 
party, intends to vote for its candidates in the ensuing election, and 
has not taken part in the caucus of any other party within six 
months. Any elector whose right to vote is challenged may be 
allowed to vote on taking a similar oath. 

Nebraska has revised its law relating to party enrolment (03, 
ch. 40). In all cities and towns in which there is registration for 
regular State elections provision is made at the same time for party 
enrolment. Each elector is asked with which political party he 
desires to affiliate. A special enrolment is provided for persons 
who are absent from the city or town at the time of registration 
or who are prevented from appearing by reason of sickness. Such 
person must make affidavit of the reasons for failure to register 
and procure affidavits, sworn to before the city clerk, of two free- 
holders of the precinct or ward setting forth the facts contained in 
his affidavit; and in all cases where illness is given as the cause for 
failure to register the affidavit of some reputable physician is also 
required. 

New York adopted an amendment, applicable to New York 
City only, prohibiting the transfer of electors from one locality to 
another by certificates prior to primaries. Governor Odell states 
that “ This power of transferring has been abused in the city of 
New York by alliances entered into by political leaders of opposite 
political faith by having a sufficient number of their followers 
register themselves as being affiliated with the opposite political 
party for the purpose of influencing contests for party control or 
for the nomination of candidates at primaries. Of course, this is 
only done when the leader who desires to aid one of opposite po- 
litical faith knows that he will have no contest for control in his 
own district. If the period’ between the date of registering party 
affiliation were six or eight months prior to the primaries it would 
be a preventive in part against the misuse of such powers which 
can only be used with impunity by a district leader when he is cer- 
tain that there is to be no contest within his own political party.” 

Party Test. ne have been very cautious in prescribing 
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a definite test of party membership. It is recognized, however, that 
primary control cannot be made effective unless some definite test 
is provided. The New Jersey primary law (’03, ch. 248, § 13) 
requires the challenged elector to swear that he is a member of the 
party, voted for a majority of its candidates at the last election, 
and intends to support its candidates at the ensuing election. The 
primary law for Providence, Newport, and Pawtucket (R. I. ’o2, 
ch. 1078), while providing that the party committees may make 
additional regulations, prescribes that no person shall take part in 
the caucus of a political party who has taken part in the caucus 
of any other party within fourteen months, has signed nomination 
papers for any elective official, or has voted in any election for the 
candidates of any other party or for candidates placed in nomination 
by nomination papers. No person who has voted in the caucus 
of a political party may sign a nomination paper within fourteen 
months thereafter. These regulations and the unlimited power of 
the party committees to make additional regulations seem to be 
_ devised in the interest of bossism rather than of the best party 
organization. 

The primary law of Idaho (’03, p. 360) makes it unlawful for 
any person to vote at a party primary who was not affiliated with 
the party at the last general election. Nebraska provides that no 
person shall vote at a primary election unless he “ shall have in the 
immediate past affiliated with the political party holding such pri- 
mary election and generally supported the candidates of such party 
at the last election” (’03, ch. 40, § 1). 

Primaries.—The governors of Arizona, Michigan, Vermont, 
and New Jersey advocate greater control over party primaries. The 
governors of Vermont and Arizona recommend that the primaries 
of all parties be held at the same place and on the same day. In 
New Jersey a special commission on primary elections was appointed 
in 1902. The legislature of 1903 enacted a general primary law 
applying to all primaries for the nomination of candidates at the 
general election for members of the General Assembly (’03, ch. 


: 248). The primaries of all parties are held on the same day and 
_ at the same place and are conducted by the boards of registry and 


election, the primaries being held on the first registry day. Sepa- 
rate official ballots are prepared for each party. Each elector must 
ask for the ‘ited ticket he desires to vote. Massachusetts also has 
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provided for joint caucuses or primaries for all municipal or politi- 
cal parties (’03, ch. 454). The act is mandatory in Boston, and the 
question of its acceptance is to be submitted in the other cities and 
towns using official ballots. 

Direct Nominations.—Progress towards the adoption of the di- 
rect nomination system was made in Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
and Wisconsin. Massachusetts cautiously extends its system of 
direct nominations to the nominations of representatives in Congress 
in the Ninth, Tenth, and Eleventh Districts (’03, ch. 450). New 
Jersey applies the new system to the selection of all candidates to 
be voted on at the general election for members of assembly by the 
voters of a single ward or township (’03, ch. 248). 

The Wisconsin act is to be submitted to the voters in November, 
1904 (03, ch. 451). Its provisions are more thoroughgoing than 
those of any similar law previously enacted. It applies to candi- 
dates for all elective offices except the office of State superintend- 
ent, to town, village, and school district offices, and to judicial 
offices other than police justice and justices of the peace in cities. 
Party candidates for United States senator are also nominated by 
direct vote. Primaries of all parties are held on the same day at the 
same place and in charge of the regular election officers. Official 
tickets are provided, there being a separate ticket for each party 
and also a non-partisan ticket upon which are printed the names of 
persons for whom nomination papers have been filed and who are 
not designated as candidates of any political party. These several 
tickets are fastened together and handed to each elector. The 
elector marks the ticket of his choice, detaches the same from the 
remaining tickets, folds and votes it, and deposits the remaining 
tickets in a separate ballot box. 

The governors of Colorado, Illinois, Maine, Montana, and Ore- 
gon recommend the adoption of direct nominations. Governor Van 
Sant states that after a trial of the direct primary election law in 
Minnesota, “ the consensus of opinion seems to be that the law will 
be a permanent method of nominating candidates for office.” He 
suggests, however, that it would be well to consider whether it will 
not be wise to amend the law so that the different tickets will appear 
on one ballot, and the voter will not be required to ask for the ticket 
of the party with which he desires to vote. 

Registration.—The new law regulating elections in St. Louis 
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has some interesting provisions relating to registration (’03, p. 170). 
Each applicant for registration is required to sign his name on the 
registration book or, if unable to do so, to make his mark. This 
signature may be used as a means of identification when the voter 
casts his ballot. No person may vote who is not registered, and 
registration days are seven weeks prior to the election. Any per- 
son, however, who is absent from the city at a distance of more 
than fifty miles or confined to his home by illness or other disability 
during the days fixed for registration may make personal application 
and be added to the list on the Wednesday of the first week prior 
to the election. The governor of New York recommends the adop- 
tion of a provision requiring the voter to sign his name on the 
day of registration as a means of identification on the day of elec- 
tion. The governor of Colorado states that “In cities of the first 
class there seems to be no limit to false registration and illegal and 
fraudulent voting,” and urges the adoption of a remedy. 

Voting Machines.—Governor Murphy, of New Jersey, urges 
the State to purchase voting machines for the counties. He esti- 
mates that this will cost half a million dollars, but asks, “ How can 
the money of the State be so well used as in providing a means by 
which the corruption of the ballot is made impossible.” The legis- 
_ lature made a beginning by authorizing the State Board of Voting- 
Machine Commissioners to purchase machines with the consent of 
the governor, to define their location and use (’03, ch. 171), and 
appropriating $50,000 for this purpose. The governors of Indiana 
and California recommend the use of the voting machine in order 
to correct the evil of defective ballots and the resulting disfran- 
chisement of a large number of voters. The legislature of Indiana 
passed an act making obligatory the use of voting machines in coun- 
ties containing a city of thirty-six thousand (’03, ch. 154). Cali- 
fornia and Illinois adopted acts (’03, ch. 226) regulating the use 
of voting machines and creating a voting-machine commission 

(Cal. ’03, ch. 226; IIl. ’03, p. 178). Massachusetts revised its law 
relating to voting machines and created a Board of Voting-Machine 
Examiners. 

Municipal Codes.—Kansas adopted a general law for the gov- 
ernment of cities of the first class (’03, ch. 122). All cities of over 
fifteen thousand are cities of the first class. Women are permitted 
to vote at all municipal elections. Elections are held in odd years, 
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and in cities of less than fifty thousand a mayor, city attorney, city 
clerk, city treasurer, police judge, and one councilman from each 
ward is elected for two years. In cities of over fifty thousand the 
mayor appoints a city counsellor and a police judge, the other officers 
being elected. The mayor also appoints such other officers as may 
be created by ordinance, and may remove the same at pleasure. 
The mayor may veto any ordinance or any item of an appropriation 
ordinance, and a three-fourths vote is required to pass an ordinance 
over his veto. The mayor may, with the consent of the council, 
appoint a city engineer, street commissioner, city assessor, fire mar- 
shall, chief of police, policemen, and such other officers as the mayor 
and council may deem necessary. 

New Jersey adopted a general law for the government of cities, 
which is to be in force, however, only in such cities as adopt it by 
vote of the electors (’03, ch. 168). At the first general election for 
the election of municipal officers there shall be elected for two years 
a mayor, recorder, city treasurer, collector of taxes, overseer of 
the poor, and one member of the city council from each ward, and 
also three councilmen-at-large. The mayor’s veto may be overridden 
by a two-thirds vote. The mayor is the head of the police depart- 
ment, and has exclusive power to appoint and remove all policemen, 
including the chief of police and subordinate officers. The council 
may establish, regulate, and control the fire department and regulate 
the appointment and removal of its officers and members. 

Virginia adopted a law to harmonize existing statutes with the 
provisions of the constitution of 1902, which prescribed in con- 
siderable detail the organization of cities and towns (’03, ch. 269). 

State Control of Cities and Home Rule.—Florida will vote in 
November, 1904, on a constitutional amendment permitting the 
legislature to divide municipalities into four classes and provide a 
uniform government for each class (03, p. 643). 

Ohio rejected in November, 1903, an amendment dividing cities 
into three classes (’02, p. 117). It will be recalled that the munici- 
pal code adopted at the special session in Ohio in October, 1902, 
provided a uniform government for all cities, municipalities being 
divided into two classes, all under five thousand being villages, all 
over five thousand cities. 

An amendment is to be voted on in ear iet- 1904, in Illinois, 
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_ of the municipal government of Chicago, such laws to be subject 


to approval by the electors of the city (’03, p. 358). The present 
constitution of Illinois practically forbids all special city legisla- 
tion. 
The Oregon legislature repassed a constitutional amendment 
af proposed by the legislature of 1901 providing for general laws for 
i the incorporation of cities and permitting cities to frame their own 
_ charters in conformity with general laws without submission to the 
legislature (’03, p. 346), but no provision has yet been made for 
the submission of this amendment to the people. 
7 Minnesota has revised its law regulating the framing, adoption, 
and amendment of charters under the supervision of a board of free- 
holders (’03, ch. 238). The district court may appoint a charter 


of 10 per cent. of the electors. The charter commission is a per- 

_ ‘manent board, the members holding office for terms of four years. 

; an The board must submit a draft of a charter within six months. A 

_-—- four-sevenths vote of the electors is required for the adoption of 

a the charter, except in certain cities where a three-fourths vote is 

$A necessary. The charter thus adopted may be amended by a proposal 

_ made by the charter board and accepted by the electors or on peti- 

tion of 5 per cent. of the electors filed with the charter board, the 

board shall submit amendments to a vote of the people. A three- 

fifths vote is required for adoption of amendments. The charter 

adopted must be in harmony and subject to the laws of the State 

and must provide for a mayor or chief magistrate and for a legis- 

lative body consisting of either one or two houses. Subject to these 

limitations and to certain limitations as to public utilities and in- 

_ debtedness, the charter and its amendments “may provide for any 

—s _ form and scheme of municipal government and may embrace pro- 

_ visions for the regulation, management, administration, and con- 

tal of all departments of the city government and of all municipal 
functions.” 

Washington has provided for direct amendments to self-framed 
can On petition of 15 per cent. of the electors 
specified charter smendment shall be submitted to the people, and, 
approved by a majority vote, the amendment becomes a part of 

the charter. This act does not deprive city councils of the right 
heretofore granted of submitting proposed charter amendments. 
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Governor Gage, of California, thinks that constitutional guar- 
antees of municipal home rule have gone too far in that State. Con- 
stitutional amendments have been adopted which permit munici- 
palities to adopt charters that are submitted to the legislature for 
approval or rejection as a whole, and are not subject to future 
amendment by it. The governor says, “ While moderate decentrali- 
zation is essential to municipal liberty, immoderate decentralization 
leads to disintegration. . . . | regard this excessive growth of mu 
nicipal power as a peaceful mode of secession from the State -m 
an unconscious blow against the State’s integrity and indirectly an Bo 
unpatriotic assault on national existence.’ 

State Supervision of Accounts.—Florida authorizes the gov Rares. 
ernor to appoint a state auditor, whose duty it shall be to examine — 
the accounts of the State and county officers (’03, ch. 14). 


as it relates to county officers with the boards of county commis- vs Re ae 
sioners. The State auditor receives two thousand dollars and travel- 
ling expenses, and may employ an accountant at a salary of Sos 
thousand dollars. It is made the duty of county treasurers, com ; 
and clerks to keep accounts according to forms prescribed by me 
State auditor (’03, ch. 71). 
Nevada requires counties, cities, and towns to make wi 
reports to the State Comptroller according to forms prescribed by _ 
the State Board of Revenue (’03, ch. 78; ’03, ch. 123). The State me es 
Board of Revenue may employ an examiner to inspect the accounts — 
of county, city, and town officers. " 
New York requires mayors and the chief fiscal officers of cities 
of the second and third classes to make annual financial reports t 
the Secretary of State according to forms prescribed by him Ca 
ch. 347). This act is as yet inoperative, as no appropriation has — 
been made to carry it into effect. vt 
Governor Bates, of Massachusetts, says that good results have 
been derived from the existing system of State supervision of county — 
accounts, and recommends that a system of uniform municipal ac- 
counting be provided for. Governor Bliss, of Michigan, recom 
mends that he be empowered to appoint one of his office force a 
State examiner of accounts to make an examination of county ac- 
counts whenever conditions may require. Governor Richards, o 
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Wyoming, strongly commends the system of State supervision of 
county and municipal accounts in that State. 

Municipal Utilities —In Kansas cities of the second and third 
class are granted power to construct and operate light and gas 
plants, electric-light plants, electric-power or heating plants, water- 
works, natural gas wells and petroleum wells (’03, ch. 136). Fran- 
chises are limited to twenty years. In Kansas, also, the general 
law relating to cities of the first class (’03, ch. 122) regulates in de- 
tail the granting of franchises, and the purchase, construction, and 
operation of municipal utilities. Franchises are limited to thirty 
years, and the mayor and council may at all times during the exist- 
ence of the franchise fix reasonable rates of public service. 

A California law (’03, ch. 86) permits cities under three thou- 
sand to acquire, own, and operate “ street railways, telephone and 
telegraph lines, gas and other works for light and heat, public 
libraries, museums, gymnasiums, parks, and baths.” 

The new Virginia constitution regulates the granting of fran- 
chises, providing, among other things, for the sale of franchises at 
public auction for a term of not more than thirty years. The legis- 
lature has enacted laws carrying out these provisions (’03, ch. 138; 
’03, ch. 269). 

Governor Garvin, of Connecticut, recommends that all grants 
of franchises be approved by a vote of the people. Arizona and 
Montana passed laws requiring this. Wisconsin provides that 
franchises shall not be operative until sixty days from date of 
passage of ordinance, and if during such period 20 per cent. of the 
electors petition for a referendum on the ordinance, the ordinance 
is not operative until submitted and approved by a majority vote 
(’03, ch. 387). This seems a much more sensible provision than 
those of the States above mentioned, which made the submission 
of the franchise to popular vote mandatory. Unless there is a 
popular demand for the submission of a franchise, the vote of the 
council should be final. 

Maine authorizes cities and towns to establish permanent fuel 
yards and to sell fuel at cost to inhabitants (’03, ch. 122). Missouri 
authorizes cities under thirty thousand to erect or acquire plants for 
furnishing public utilities of any kind (’03, p. 95). 

Governor Bates, of Massachusetts, opposes the theory that it 
is better to exact no payment for municipal franchises, but to re- 
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_ be used in furnishing better facilities to the public. He contends 
that the result of the application of this theory has been to “ cause, 
either directly or indirectly, the capitalization of the value of the 
franchise in the interests of the stockholder and to the loss of the 
public.” Governor Savage, of Nebraska, takes the ground that 
_ exclusive franchises should never be granted, and that public service 
corporations should not be required to obtain a franchise in order 
a use public streets for a public purpose. He maintains that there 
should be free competition in the supply of public utilities and that 
the consolidation of competing interests should be prohibited. 
Rosert H. WHITTEN. 
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THE LEAGUE OF WISCONSIN MUNICIPALITIES 


__ In 1898 the State of Wisconsin celebrated the semi-centennial anniversary 
of its admission to the Union. One of the features of this celebration was 
the meeting of various associations, and of public officials at the State 
Capitol. One of these was a conference of city officers. The large repre- 
sentation at this meeting, and the interest aroused in the discussion suggested 
the value and benefit to be derived from the organization of a State League 
of City Officers. A committee was appointed to draft a constitution, and to 
take the proper steps for the perfection of the organization. 

The objects set forth in the prospectus were to promote the codperation 
of the officials of the cities and villages of the State in all matters pertaining 
to municipal administration. In order to attain this purpose annual con- 
ferences were to be held, and a Central Bureau of Information was to be 
organized and a systematic study of legislation, which would be beneficial 
to the cities of the State, was to be made. The objects of the League are, 
thus, in brief, to promote the interests of the cities in all matters pertaining 
to legislation, and to the solution of specific problems of administration. 

The efforts of the Association have’ been largely devoted to strengthen- 
ing the organization along various lines in order that its influences might 
be felt. The first step was to secure such legislation as would enable the 
cities of the State to possess a uniform organization. In Wisconsin special 
legislation has gained such a foothold, and cities have become so individual- 
ized in organization, that it will require extraordinary efforts to get them 
upon a uniform basis. While upon the Statutes there exists a uniform Charter 
Law, its adoption is not compulsory, the necessity for adopting it is removed 
by the presence of a clause which permits the cities to adopt any portion of 
it pertaining to a given subject. This has been so generally done that the 
opinion seems to prevail that the general charter should be so amended as 
to make it a desirable instrument for all the cities instead of attempting to 
replace it by enacting a new charter. 

The first specific step in amending the charter was to secure a uniform 
law making the terms of the mayors two years. At present the efforts of 
the League are directed towards securing legislation for a system of uniform 
accounting and auditing. This has already been strongly recommended by 
the State Tax Commission, and has found favor among men of influence. 
The desire for information, on the part of city officials, led to the establish- 
ment of two media for the dissemination of such information as might be 
desired by city officials. The first was the establishment of an organ,—The 
Municipality—published monthly and devoted, in the main, to the discussion 
- of current municipal problems. This pthlication is now in its fifth year, and 
_ has gained a place in the loca! field. ee od 
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The second medium was the establishment of travelling Municipal Li- 
-braries. Upon the suggestion of the League this was done by the Wisconsin 


ia a _ Free Library Commission, on lines similar to the travelling libraries so gen- 


ne erally maintained throughout the State. It was found that the Public Library 
a could not purchase the books that were useful for the consideration of specific 
_ municipal questions. For instance, an agitation in a given city for the owner- 
ship of some public utility demanded a literature more comprehensive than 
is generally found in the local library. The League has four (4) travelling 


(50) volumes, covering those questions which are likely to arise in the smaller 
cities. The call for these libraries has been more gratifying than its pro- 
moters had reason to hope for. The library is left in a city about two weeks 
unless there are special conditions which would make it desirable for it to be 
- assigned for a longer period. 

In regard to the Annual Conferences, it has been the policy of the League 
— to bring before the city officers men whose training entitled them to speak 
with authority upon those questions of general and technical interest. The 
‘\ result has been to stimulate the city officers to inquire more carefully into 
_ questions and to rely more upon the advice of men of special training. 
a Probably the greatest benefit which can be directly traced to the work of the 
: League i is the development of an active interest on the part of the city officials 
bir: in the work for which they have been selected. The Conferences draw to- 
oe - gether the more progressive city officials who are desirous of familiarizing 
__ themselves with their work. The League has been in existence only a few 
years, but during this time has developed such strength as to make it a posi- 
tive factor in legislation, and in civic improvement in general. It is making 

_ reformers of city officials without so classifying them. 

SaMuEL E. SPARLING. 
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University of Wisconsin. 


MUNICIPAL PROBLEMS IN MICHIGAN 

Though the League of Michigan Municipalities was organized nearly five 
years ago, and has held five meetings in as many cities, its work thus far has 
attracted comparatively little attention in the State. But this year the League 
¥ has departed from precedents and allied itself with the Michigan Political 
 Sclenes Association in the hope of getting the municipal problems of Michi- 
gan cities fairly before the public. Dr. John A. Fairlie, of the University of 
‘Michigan, is secretary of both organizations. He arranged for a joint con- 
_ ference, which was held at Ann Arbor in February, and which marks a new 

era in organized effort in Michigan to improve municipal conditions. 
4 Michigan is, in many respects, a peculiar State. At.the last census it 


twenty-six cities with a population of more than 8,000 each, together 


_ comprising a little over 30 per cent. of the population of the State. Michigan 
_is far enough west to indulge in the luxury of small cities. The total number 
of those incorporated within this State is 80, ranging in population from 513 
to 285,708. Of these, 37 are incorporated under general laws governing 
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cities of the fourth class. All the rest have special charters. The legislature 
of Michigan, evidently thinking it would be easier to begin with smaller cities 
in an attempt to enact general legislation, established the fourth class with- 
out having any first, second, or third. 

The constitution of Michigan was adopted in 1850 when Detroit had 
only 21,000 population. There has never been any prohibition of special 
legislation for cities in Michigan. The power of the legislature over the 
municipality has been practically unlimited, except by certain rights of local 
self-government which the State courts have made clear. In fact, the legal 
doctrine of local self-government has been carried farther in Michigan than 
in most other States. Judge Cooley as a member of the Supreme Court held, 
in a series of famous cases, that the right of local self-government existed 
prior to the constitution of 1850 and lay back of it as one of the conditions 
by which that document was to be interpreted. Practically, this secured to 
every city the right to choose its own local officers and levy its own taxes 
for local purposes. This did not, however, preclude the legislature from 
imposing burdens upon the cities for such semi-State functions as education, 
police, and health, so that after all the legislature has not been tied down 
very closely in dealing with the municipalities. 

Michigan is a rather conservative State. The farmers are strong in the 
legislature, and while they are disposed to pass any special acts which a city’s 
representatives agree upon, they are not disposed to grant such a measure 
of home rule as to deprive themselves of the ultimate control of the cities. 
Another element in the legislature opposed to municipal autonomy is the 
representatives from the Upper Peninsula, where the control of the rail- 
roads and the mining corporations is particularly strong. These are the 
gentlemen “with only one constituent.” They are naturally opposed to 
giving cities full power to control public utilities. 

Under these conditions municipal affairs in Michigan have drifted along 
in a conservative way with only occasional interruptions such as Mr. Pin- 
gree’s upheaving influence in Detroit. We have an antiquated constitution, 
an endless mess of local charter legislation, and no modern charters at all. 
Municipal and county accounts are kept in an indifferent manner, with no 
uniformity and little real publicity. Grand Rapids, the second city of the 
State, has a water problem that is a standing invitation to promoters and 
boodlers. This and the Detroit street railway problem are about the only 
municipal matters that have become of interest to the State at large. 

It is hoped that the conference at Ann Arbor will open the way for a 
united effort on the part of the cities of Michigan and the students of mu- 
nicipal problems to carry through some programme of legislation calculated 
to bring order out of chaos, and better protect the interests of the citizens of 
Michigan cities than they can be protected under the old-fashioned patch- 
work legislation. It is impossible to outline a programme at this time, for 
none has been agreed upon. Yet it is safe to say that the most important 
propositions to be discussed will be municipal home rule, uniform accounting, 
and the merit system. 

As “home rule” is a rather indefinite term, it may be well to analyze it 
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with reference to the Michigan situation. There are four principal phases 
of complete local self-government. They are: 

First, the local choice of local officers, which is already pretty well 
guaranteed in Michigan; 

Second, the right of cities to frame their own charters, which is unknown 
in Michigan; 

Third, the right of cities to determine the scope of their municipal func- 
tions, which is seriously limited by the constitution of the State, and, 
aside from that, wholly within the jurisdiction of ‘the legislature; 
and 

Fourth, the right of cities to raise revenue and borrow money for the 
purpose of carrying out their municipal projects, which also is en- 
tirely within legislative control subject to the constitutional require- 
ment that ad valorem taxes shall be levied according to a uniform 
rule. 

Of course, the League of Michigan Municipalities does not confine itself 

to legislative problems. It is designed to be for its members a clearing- 
house of information and an organized centre of municipal fellowship. 
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Charity Organization Society of New York City.—Dr. Christian Carl Car- 
stens has been appointed assistant secretary to the Charity Organization So- 
ciety of New York City. 

Dr. Carstens was born in Bredstedt, Schleswig, Germany, April 2, 186s, 
educated in the public schools of that city and Milwaukee, Wis., and Daven- 
port, Iowa. His college education was received at Iowa College, with the 
degree of A.B. in 1891. Subsequent university work followed at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, with the degree of A.M. in 1900 and Ph.D. in 1903. 

Dr. Carstens was superintendent of schools, at Ames, Iowa, 1891-95, prin- 
cipal of High School, Creston, Iowa, 1895-96, principal of High School, Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa, 1896-99, and 1900-03 was assistant secretary of the Phila- 

_ delphia Society for Organizing Charity, where he worked out and operated 
_ am accurate method for keeping personal records of those members of the 

- delinquent classes with which the Charity Organization Society came in 
contact. 

Dr. Carstens is a member of the American Historical Association. 
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Trinity University, Ontario.—James McGregor Young, M.A., has been 
appointed special lecturer in Constitutional History in Trinity University, 
Toronto. Mr. Young was born June 6, 1864, at Hilbir, Ontario, educated at 
Picton High School and under private tutors, received the B.A. from the 
University of Toronto, as a result of four years’ work, in 1884; the M.A. 
followed in 1903. He entered the Law Society of Upper Canada in 1884, was 
called to the bar in August, 1887, and has since practised continuously in 
Toronto. He was appointed lecturer in commercial law and common law to 
the Law Society in the Law School of Ontario in 1893. Upon the promotion 
of Hon. David Mills to the Canadian ministry, he was appointed professor of 
constitutional law and international law in September, 1900, and in September, 
1902, he became lecturer in constitutional history. 
Professor Young’s publications have been limited to short articles on gen- 
eral and international law in local periodicals. 


University of Toronto—Mr. Augustus Henry Frazer Lefroy, who was 
appointed professor of Roman law, jurisprudence, and the history of the 
English law in the University of Toronto in 1901, was born in Toronto, 
Ontario, June 21, 1852. He spent four and a half years at Rugby (Warwick- 

shire), entered New College, Oxford University, receiving the B.A. in 1875 
the M.A. in 1880. 
Led In 1877 Mr. Lefroy was called to the bar of the Inner Temple of London, 
in 1878 to the bar of Upper Canada at Toronto and subsequently admitted as 
ee solicitor, and since that time has practised at Toronto and has been one of the 
staff of the law reporters for the High Court of Justice for Ontario. 
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; oie tating a reply, “ The Poverty Line,” pp. 30, published by Henry Good & Sons, 


Mr. Lefroy’s published works are as follows: 

“Law of Legislative Power in Canada.” Pp. 825. Toronto, 1897-08. 
Article on “ Dominion of Canada.” ‘“ American and English Encyclo- 
- pedia of Law,” 2d ed., vol. x. 
cs Articles on the “ Australian Commonwealth Bill.” Law Quarterly Review, 

‘a vol. xv., 1890. 


; Practical Sociology in England.—Mr. Benjamin Seebohm Rowntree, of 
York, England, has recently made an exhaustive study of poverty, for which 
his position as a large employer of labor gives him exceptional opportunity. 
Mr. Rowntree was born in York in 1871, educated in the local Friends’ 

_ School, attended Owens College (Victoria University, Manchester), where he 


Pa studied chemistry, history, and social science, but took no degree, entering 


= 


directly into the great firm of Rowntree, one of the leading cocoa manufac- 
turers of the world. 

With the concern that the pinching poverty of the British workingman 
might be better understood and dealt with, Mr. Rowntree made a thorough- 
going inquiry into the conditions of life among the laboring classes of his na- 

ie city. The result of these studies was published in “Poverty: A Study of 
Town Life,”’* pp. 437, Macmillan, 1901. Considering that York is a typical 

_ “provincial city” of England, with a population of less than 100,000, Mr. 
_ Rowntree found the rather startling result, that 30 per cent. of the people were 

actually underfed. The book brought forth considerable discussion, necessi- 


London, 1902, and “The People on the Margin,” an essay contributed to 
_ Labor and Protection, published by T. Fisher Unwin, of London. 

Mr. Rowntree is a member of the Royal Statistical Society of England, 
the Royal Economic Society of England, the Sociological Society, and the 


7 University of Toronto.—Dr. Samuel Morley Wickett, lecturer in statistics 
and economics, has prepared for the Canadian Government a “ Physical and 
Industrial Geography of Canada,” to appear shortly. 
Dr. Wickett was born in Brooklin, near Toronto, Ontario, October 17, 
1872. He received his early education in the local schools and in the Toronto 
Grammar School, and his college education at the University of Toronto, 
3 receiving the degree of B.A. in 1894. This was followed by post-graduate 
work in Vienna, 1894-95, in Leipzig, 1895-97, receiving the degree of Ph.D. 
_ from the last named institution in 1897. In 1897-98 he was Mackenzie Fellow 
| in Political Science in the University of Toronto, became instructor in eco- 
af, nomics there in 1898, and was advanced to lecturer in statistics and economics 
in 1901. 
Dr. Wickett’s publications have been as follows: 
“Das Oe6csterreische Tabakmonopol.” Stuttgart, 


Schanz’ Archiv, 1898. 


1 See THE ANNALS, ee May, 1902. 
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a “ Statistical Organization in Canada.” Appendix to Bureau of Industries 
_ Report, Toronto, 1899. 
“Industrial Evolution.” Translation of Biicher’s “ Enstehung der Volks- 
“9 wirtschaft,” 3d ed. Henry Holt & Co., 1902. 
Editor University of Toronto Municipal Series, contributing “City Gov- 
ernment in Canada,” “The Municipal Government of Toronto,” “ Bibliog- 
_ raphy of Canadian Municipal Government.” 
Report to Canadian Manufacturers’ Association on “ Trade Conditions 
and Prospects of the Yukon Territory.” Industrial Canada, October, 1902. 
Report to Canadian Government on “ Population and Trade in the Dis- 
puted Alaskan Territory.” Canadian Case to Alaskan Tribunal, London, 1903. 
“The University and the Business World.” University of Toronto Me- 
morial Volume. (In press.) 
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NOTES 


BALpwin’s BiocGRAPHY oF JosEPH -GALLoway, Tue Loyatist 
_ Powirictan," is another proof that the Tories are beginning to receive fair 
treatment from American writers. The value of this biography lies not 
merely in the judicial attitude which the writer maintains towards his sub- 
ject. The history of pre-Revolutionary Pennsylvania is perhaps more com- 
plex than that of any other colony. Struggles between the Proprietor and 
the Assembly, between the advocates of proprietary and royal government, 
and between the Susquehanna and the Delaware counties over the question 
of representation and suffrage follow each other in rapid succession. The 
author presents these issues in bold relief, for Galloway came into close con- 
tact with all of them as one of the most prominent lawyers and writers, and 
as a member and Speaker of the Assembly. 
The evolution of Galloway’s conservatism and loyalism is perhaps the 
ost interesting part of the biography. Both interest and sentiment caused 
him to shun the growth of republican ideas and mob rule incident to the 
is Revolution, and to search after methods, such as federation with England, 
to obviate the struggle which took the control of affairs from the men of 
property and influence. 
In presenting these issues, the author has succeeded well in subordi- 
nating the discussion of the times to the biography of the Loyalist Politician. 
_ The style is far above the average dissertation and the pamphlet is interest- 
ing from the beginning to the end. Naturally some errors have crept in. 
It is obviously incorrect to state that a letter written by Galloway to Mc- 
_ Kean, in 1793, was written to Governor McKean (p. 91, foot-note, and p. 97), 
for McKean did not become Governor of Pennsylvania until 1799.” 


Mr. Batrour’s pamphlet, “ Economic Notes on Insular Free Trade,” ®* is 
a brief and well-written criticism on the present commercial policy of the 
United Kingdom. The purpose of the paper is to show (1) that foreign 
protective tariffs have inflicted an almost irreparable injury upon Great 
_ Britain, and (2) that the only policy which can prove effective against the 


evil operation of such tariffs in the future is a policy of retaliation. Protec- 


1 Joseph Galloway, The Loyalist Politician. By Ernest H. Baldwin, Ph.D. Reprinted from 
the “ Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography.” Pp. 113. Price, $1.00. New Haven, 
Conn.: E. P. Judd & Co. 

2 Contributed by George D. Luetscher. 

By Arthur James Balfour, M.P. Pp. 32. Price, 30 cents. New York: Longmans, Green & 
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tion, according to Mr. Balfour, injures free-trade countries, (1) by restrict- 
ing the foreign market; (2) by causing the “loss of some of the capital and 
skill by which these markets were formerly supplied;” (3) by “ diverting 
industry into presumably less profitable channels,” the free-trade country 
being forced to so “ modify its industries as to pierce the barriers of foreign 
tariffs ;” and (4) by giving the protected manufacturer a command over his 
home market, thereby enabling him to run his works more evenly and with 
the greatest possible economy, and to sell his goods in foreign markets at 
prices often considerably lower than the domestic price. Excluding the 
exports of coal and machinery, which Mr. Balfour classes by themselves as 
especially fostering the competition of foreign manufactures, he finds that 
Great Britain’s export trade has not progressed as rapidly as that of her 
competitors,—in fact, has shown an absolute decline as compared with the 
increase in population. This decline is not explained by the progress which 
foreign countries have made in technical skill, etc., but is attributed solely 
to the “operation of hostile tariffs.’ Nor does Mr. Balfour see a ray of 
hope for the future. England is a “ free-trade nation in a world of pro- 
tectionists,” which has already suffered great injury, and which may expect 
an augmentation of existing tariffs in the future as well as a contraction 
of the existing neutral markets. 

Mr. Cox, in his “ Reply to Mr. Balfour’s Pamphlet,” admits that Great 
Britain has suffered great injury through the operation of foreign pro- 
tective tariffs, but contends that Mr. Balfour’s policy of retaliation, while 
it is certain to involve the country in grave losses, can only offer benefits 
which are at best problematical. Briefly stated, the losses which Mr. Cox 
asserts would result from a policy of retaliation are as follows: (1) Every 
tax imposed upon imported goods means an injury to the consumers of 
those goods; (2) a retaliatory tariff, if it falls upon raw material required 
by any British industry, will diminish that industry’s power to compete in 
foreign markets; (3) such a tariff would result in the creation of vested 
interests,—privileges to extract higher prices from the consuming public,— 
which, when once established, will prove difficult to remove; and (4) that 
the adoption of such privileges will “mean the death-knell of the purity of 
Parliament.” 
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A POPULAR AccouNT of the state of the development of transportation 
by electricity in the United Kingdom * has been written by Arthur H. Beavan. 
The volume contains a fair amount of information regarding London’s present 
and prospective system of transportation. There is one chapter on “ Pro- 
vincial Tramways,” three chapters on horseless vehicles, and one on the 
possibilities of applying electricity to navigation. These and all other parts 
of the book have been well-nigh spoiled by the author’s attempt to make his 
pages interesting. If the irrelevant matter had been omitted and the facts 


4 Tube, Train, Tram, and Car, or Up-to-Date Locomotion. By Arthur H. Beavan. With 
many illustrations and an Introduction by Llewellyn Preece, M.1.E.E. Pp. xviii, 291. Price, 
$2.50 net. George Routledge & Sons, Ltd., London; E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, 1903. 
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presented in a straightforward, concise manner the volume would 
have been much more readable. 


o THE SO-CALLED “ SECOND EDITION” of BoOhm-Bawerk’s “ Positive Theory 
of Capital,”* is merely a reprint of the first edition, published in 1888. As 
the author explains in his brief preface to this reprint, his appointment in 
1900 to the office of Austrian minister of finance prevented his accomplishing 
any more literary work than the revision of the first volume.of his book on 
_-———s * Capital and Interest.” This first volume, of which the second edition was 
reviewed in ANNALS some months ago, contained the author’s presenta- 
— and critique of the various theories of capital and interest, while the 
second volume is devoted to a systematic exposition of his own views. Both 
volumes have taken unquestioned rank as remarkable contributions to the 
literature of economics; and as the first edition has long ago been exhausted 
there was every reason for issuing more copies of the book, even though only 
the first volume had meanwhile been revised. The author’s own theory, 
however, has constituted the centre-point of so much controversy that it is 
to be hoped that he may soon be able to issue a new edition in which he will 
take up, in particular, those features of his own theory which have provoked 

most discussion. 


Arter Prison—Wuat?”® details the experiences of Mrs. Maud Bal- 
lington Booth in her work among prisoners, whom she calls “my boys.” 
Mrs. Booth tells her story in an attractive way. She is interested in reform- 
ing the prisoner, not the prison, yet is by no means ignorant of the necessity 
for prison reform, as her chapter on that topic shows. Mrs. Booth seems a 
little too anxious to disclaim scientific knowledge of criminology. A little 
more of this knowledge would have probably kept out the sentence, “ We are 
constantly impressed with one fact which cannot be denied, that the cause 
of drunkenness has proved directly or indirectly the ruin of between 80 
and 90 per cent. of all those in prison.” The author seems also very 
anxious to show that she has passed beyond the Salvation Army stage of 
social activity, but the accounts of relief work done by her raise the question 
whether in that particular she has yet reached the standard set by the charity 
organization societies. The real worth of the book lies in the illustration it 
gives of the value of personal service, and in the ringing indictment of society 
for its attitude towards the ex-convict. For these things the book ought to 
be widely read, and no one can read it unmoved. In Mrs. Booth the cause 
of the prisoners has a strong advocate, and her plea for justice is convincing 
even if we doubt whether or not an answer has been found to the question 
raised by the title. 

© Capital und Capitalzins. Zweite Auflage, Zweite Abtheilung: Positive Theorie des Capi- 
tales. Pp. xxii, 468. Price, 12m. Innsbruck: Verlag der Wagner’schen Universitits-Buchhand- 


lung. 
© Pp. 290. Price, $1.25. New York: F. H. Revell Co. 
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DuRING THE PAST YEAR THE ANNALS has received six volumes of what 
promises to be an interesting and carefully written series of small French 
books on Social Economics. The volumes thus far issued,” which are to be 
followed by at least a score of others, bear the following titles: ‘ Contem- 
porary Small-Scale Industry,” “ Population,’ “ Beggars and Vagabonds,” 
“ Strikes,” “ Pools and Trusts,” “Codperation.” The majority, if not all, 
of the writers of the series appear to belong to what in France is known 
as the school of Catholic social reformers. They are opposed to revolutionary 
socialism, with its atheistic tendencies. They’ are also opposed to the more 
or less materialistic philosophy of so-called scientific socialism, inasmuch 
as they emphasize the power and importance of moral and religious forces 
making for the betterment of social conditions. They are, on the other 
hand, radically opposed to hyper-optimistic “liberalism” and the policy of 
laissez faire, inasmuch as they favor governmental intervention wherever 
and whenever the moral and material progress of the nation seems to 
require it. 

The problem of economic evolution and the truth of the socialistic theory 
of the disappearance of the middle classes depends in the last analysis on the 
question of small-scale industries. Can the small-scale producer compete 
with large-scale concerns? Is the small producer being driven out or ab- 
sorbed by the large producer—the joint-stock company, corporation, or 
trust? These are some of the questions which Professor Brants endeavors 
to answer in his volume on Contemporary Small-Scale Industry. He is 
equally interested, however, in the practical problem: How can we encourage 
and maintain small-scale industries? In other words, what line of conduct 
should be adepted by those who, in France, Germany, Austria, Belgium, and 
Switzerland, have made the defence and development of the class of small 
artisans an essential part of their social reform programme? 

Professor Brants first examines, in the light of statistics, the theory that 
small-scale production is inevitably making way for large-scale methods 
typified by trusts and industrial combinations. Particularly the German 
statistics on this point are carefully analyzed and found to indicate that 
while the scope and importance of large industrial plants is increasing, this 
increase is not at the cost of small plants, but due to increased production. 
Small plants in some branches are disappearing; but in other branches they 
are increasing. Only very small plants, consisting of one or two producers, 
are doomed to extinction. The grave problem concerning the method by 
which the small producer can obtain the requisite capital, machinery and 
motive power, at a cost permitting successful competition with large con- 
cerns, is discussed with a soundness of judgment and a wealth of statistical 
detail which should commend these parts of the book. 

The second volume of the series, on “ Population,” is of little scientific 


’ La petite Industrie contemporaine, by Victor Brants; 2e édition: Paris (Victor Lecoffre) . 
Pp. viii, 230. La Population, by Alfred des Cilleuls. Pp. vii, 207. Mendiants et Vagabonds, by 
Louis Riviere. Pp. xx, 239. Les Gréves, by Léon de Seilhac. Pp. vii, 258. Cartells et Trusts, 
by Et. Martin St. Léon. Pp. viii, 248. La Coopération, by P. Hubert-Valleroux. Pp. 228 
1904. Price, 2 francs per volume. 
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value; the author adopts a controversial attitude which is perhaps justified 
by the acuteness of the population problem in France, where family life is 
rapidly being disorganized and where regular permanent concubinage enjoys 
undisguised social sanction. 

M. Riviére’s “ Beggars and Vagabonds” contains an interesting sketch 
of the history of mendicancy and vagabondage, a survey of the present 
French, English, Dutch, German, and Belgian laws concerning these classes 
of dependents, and a discussion of preventive and repressive measures against 
them. 

In his volume on “ Strikes,” M. de Seilhac has succeeded in condensing 
a large amount of suggestive material, from French sources, on this subject. hee 
He has given, in addition to a brief history of strikes, including a discussion — 
of their cost, causes, and results and of the laws concerning them, a ae iso 
of several typical French strikes. Particularly interesting to American readers | 
is the chapter on the attitude of French socialists. 

In his book on “ Pools and Trusts,’ M. Saint-Léon presents a “ syn — 
thetic study of industrial combinations, a general description of these com- 
binations, and an inventory of theories and data due not only to the personal — 
observation of the author, but to investigations carried on by others in other : 
countries, according to different methods.” 

He deduces the following conclusions: 

‘It is impossible to pass a uniform judgment on pools and trusts. 
propositions, however, sum up the lessons of experience regarding these 
industrial combinations.” 

“(1) Industrial concentration in itself undoubtedly permits the scien- _ 
tific and rational organization of production. It diminishes the cost of pro- 
duction of merchandise and manufactured goods, secures a better adjust- 
ment of supply to demand, and reduces to a minimum the waste of time, | 
money, and energy.” 

“(2) When, on the other hand, industrial concentration leads practi- 
cally to monopolistic production, it is contrary to the interests of society. 
The monopolists, having no competition to withstand, but obliged to pay 
profits on excessive capitalization, are inevitably led to abuse their power 
and to plunder consumers by increasing the selling price of goods. However 
large it may be, an industrial concern cannot be called a trust if it volun- te 
tarily submits to competition and does not adopt the policy of combination _ 
in order to secure monopolistic privileges.” i. 

“Trusts, in brief, tend to create a régime of industrial tyranny which, 
while it enriches the few beyond all reasonable limits, is harmful to the 
interests of the community at large. The province of government is to 

watch carefully the methods employed by these great concerns, to rie i 


them to a system of publicity which shall inform the public of their real 
economic status, and to put an end to the scandalous custom of watering | 
stock. The government should, moreover, whenever the necessity arises, 
curtail their power to fix prices at an abnormally high level, by reducing the 
tariff on trust-made goods. These measures would, in our opinion, be prefer- 


able to laws prohibiting trusts; for such laws would (as has thus far been the 
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case) either fail to accomplish their purpose, or would overshoot the mark by 
attacking independent large concerns which are in no wise responsible for 
the misdeeds of the trusts.” 

M. Hubert-Valleroux’s “ Codperation” contains a brief historical sketch 
of the early French and English coéperative movement and an account of 
the present status of productive, distributive, and agricultural codperative 
associations,—especially in England, France, Germany, Switzerland, and Bel- 
gium. His attitude is on the whole very sympathetic, although he pre- 
sents a characteristic and probably justifiable arraignment of the French 
socialistic codperative societies for production. Although the book pretends 
to be a complete survey of contemporary codéperation there is no discussion 
of American codperation, which recently has grown into a powerful move- 
ment embracing several thousand genuine coéperative concerns.* 


“Tue New Era In THE Puuippines,” by Arthur J. Brown, D.D.,’ is a 


pleasantly written account of the author’s impressions concerning the Philip- 


pine Islands, presenting, as it does, an optimistic view of the present situa- 
tion and of the future development of our Asiatic possessions. The author 
evidently believes that the American enterprise in the Philippines will result 
in national glory, commercial gain, and the welfare of the natives. He recog- 
nizes, however, that the commercial returns will not be as large nor as 
quick as is expected by many, especially as he considers a heavy military 
expenditure necessary. The author appreciates the difficulties which con- 
front the insular government, not only on account of the backwardness of 
the country and the aloofness of the people, but also on account of the very 
inferior character of many of the Americans who have gone to the islands, 
and who are “ plainly and shamelessly dissolute, the scum which is ever cast 
up by the advancing waves of civilization.” The author considers the labor 
question the fundamental problem of the Philippine Islands; the natives 
he describes as “not inherently degraded or vicious, but naturally intelligent 
and kindly, yet lacking in energy;” he therefore favors the introduction of 
Chinese, not only for the purpose of supplying the much-needed labor, but 
also for “toning up the racial fibre” of the Filipinos. Over one-half of the 
book is given up to the discussion of the Roman Catholic Church and of 
Protestant missionary activities in the Philippines. According to the author, 
the Protestant missions are very successful in gaining the attention and 


adherence of Filipinos of all classes."° 


“Tue WHOLESALE Socreties, Limitep, ANNUAL FOR 
1903,” is a book which reveals how rapid and continuous has been the 
* Contributed by Professor C. W. A. Veditz, Bates College. 9 Pye 
* Pp. 314. Price, $1.25. New York: The F. H. Revell Co., 1903. 
® Contributed by Professor Paul S. Reinsch, University of Wisconsin. 
" Pp. vii, 480. Manchester and Glasgow, 1903. 
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c progress of the codperative societies of the United Kingdom during the last 
four decades. During this period they increased constantly in membership, 
capital, and volume of business, the sales amounting to almost $400,000,000 
in 1900 and aggregating over five and a half billions of dollars between 1862 
and 1900. The membership of the societies reached a total of 1,886,252 in 
the latter year. 


The Annual for 1903 will be of value to all interested in the codperative — 24 


movement. The volume contains, besides almost 500 pages of text, numerous © 
diagrams and about a hundred photographs of stores, warehouses, depots, 5a 
factories, steamships, plantations, etc., belonging to and operated by the 
coéperative societies. Several articles upon economic subjects, more or less 
unrelated to coéperation, are incorporated into the book. 


4 

“ Totstoy AND HIS Messace””™ is a study of a prophet by his ardent a 
ciple. It is an apology, an appreciation, just saved from being a panegyric 
by occasional criticism of minor details in the philosophy and moral code of 
which it gives an exposition. The author’s object is to interpret Tolstoy to 
men who have not heard or who have failed to understand his message. To 
this end the author gives briefly an account of the life experience which made 
of the rich young noble a social reformer, an apostle of primitive Christianity 
and of poverty. For Tolstoy’s philosophy of life, outlined in the two central 
chapters of Mr. Crosby's book, is in the last analysis that of Peter Waldo and 
of St. Francis: literal observance of the commands of Christ. His moral 
code can be summed up in the observance of brotherly love. In a capitalistic 
age, and a society founded upon militarism, he preaches work and poverty and 
the doctrine of non-resistance. 

The reader could wish that Mr. Crosby had devoted more space to the 
statement of Tolstoy’s message, and less to commentary upon it. Apparently, 
the doctrine of non-resistance gave the author of “ Swords and Ploughshares” 
an opportunity he could not forego. Accordingly, he has filled fourteen of 
his ninety-three pages with instances of non-resistance triumphant. The 
space might better have been given to Tolstoy’s views of property, and to his 


Mr. Herpwortu Dixon’s “ Nine of William Penn: Founder of Penn- 
sylvania,” * is an excellent little book. It is, in fact, unusually well done, 
and in a style worth remarking. The work is practically a new undertaking, 
although it purports to be based upon “ William Penn, an Historical Biog- 
raphy,’ which came out twenty-one years ago and which in its time com- 
manded attention. The book forms a chapter in the history of the time of 


12 By Ernest Howard Crosby. Pp. 93. Price, 50 cents. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 


Co., 1903. 
18 Contributed by Miss E. S. Davison, Ph.D. 
4 Pp. 337. Price, $1.00. New York: New Amsterdam Book Co., 1903. 
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Penn, who serves as the central figure. The general tone of the narrative is 


a defence of the great founder against the charges of Macaulay. hore 


“THe PROCEEDINGS OF THE GERMAN COLONIAL CONGRESS OF 1902””™ have 
been published in convenient form. The Congress continued its excellent work 
of uniting and strengthening the sentiment favorable to colonial development 
throughout the empire in 1902-03. The subjects discussed included, Geog- 
raphy, Ethnology, and Natural Science; Tropical Medicine and Hygiene; 
Local and Political Relations of the Colonies and Dependencies; Religious 
Relations of the Dependencies; Economic Conditions; German Migration 
and Immigration into German Colonies; Foreign Policy of Germany, with 


reference to her colonies. 


“J “Lapor CONFLICTS AND THEIR SoLUTION””™ is an interesting attempt to 
define the extent to which collective bargaining may be carried between em- 
ployers and laborers. M. Guyot, in common with other observers, has been 
much impressed by the emphasis which the trade unions have come to place 
upon their purely militant activity. He regards the undue prominence of this 
somewhat pugnacious side of trade unionism as one of the principal obstacles 
to a peaceful solution of the wage question. He appeals to all except the pro- 
fessional agitator to organize the labor union upon commercial lines, as a 
business undertaking, for the purpose of bargaining rather than fighting. 
M. Guyot’s pertinent question is, why should not the union control labor, 
and bargain to supply so much labor at a price to be mutually agreed upon 
with the employers or the employers’ unions. He cites the numerous in- 
stances of successful bargaining on this wholesale plan both in England and 
the United States, giving special prominence to the agreement of the United 
Mine Workers of America with the operators in the bituminous field. The 
author does not complain of the strength of labor unions, nor does he insist 
that they shall occupy the position of mere beneficial associations for acci- 
dent or insurance pensions, nor would he countenance any attempt to sup- 
press unionism, but he does point out very forcibly their present inability or 
unwillingness to supply labor to those who are anxious to secure it. The 
union should remedy this weakness and should be a money-making association. 


“Tue History or SoctaALisM IN THE Unitep Srates,”™ by Morris 
Hillquit, is a timely and much-needed work. Not since Professor R. T. Ely 
wrote “The Labor Movement in America,” some seventeen years ago, has 


% Verhandlungen des Deutschen Kolonialkongresses, 1902, zu Berlin am 10 und i1 Oktober, 
1902. Pp. xvi, 856. Berlin: Dietrich Reimer, 1903. 

6 Les Conflitsdu Travail et leur Solution. Etudes de Physiologie Sociale. Par Yves Guyot, 
Pp. xxii, 396. Price, 3.50francs. Paris: Eugéne Fasquelle, 1903. 

7 Pp. 371. Price, $1.50. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1903. 
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any one in this country attempted a comprehensive treatment of the subject. 
Mr. Hillquit had an open field, and the result is very satisfactory. In one 
small volume it is naturally impossible to enter into the details of the develop- 
ment of socialism in the last one hundred years, but the salient features of all 
the important movements are given. Beginning with the early communistic 
societies, divided into the sectarian (e.g., the Shakers), the Owenite period 
(New Harmony), the Fourist period (Brook Farm), and the Icarian com- 
munities, the author passes to the development of modern socialism. The 
early agitation carried on largely by German immigrants failed, but this gave 
way to a local growth based upon the changed economic conditions. Thus 
the labor organizations, at first hostile to socialism, have been invaded and 
in great measure captured by avowed socialists. Mr. Hillquit is an active 
socialist. He believes that socialism is rapidly growing and is destined to 
play a far more important role politically in the near future than it now does. 
The book is clearly written. The subject-matter can be found else- 
where, but the author has summarized it all and brought it down to date in 
a very satisfactory way, and the recent development is well treated. 
Apparently the author is accurate in his statements, such defects as exist 
being chiefly verbal. Iowa is scarcely to be considered as “a vast desert” 
at the time the Icarians left Nauvoo. Nor is it quite fair to say of the Oneida 
Community that “within the limits of the community all men were con- 
sidered the husbands of all women, and cohabited with each other promis- 
cuously.” As the book appeared after the dissolution of the famous com- 
munity at Harmony, Pa., it is to be regretted that this fact was not in some 
way indicated. The platforms of the Socialist and the Socialist Labor parties 


are given in the appendix. 


“Tue ORGANIZATION AND CoNTROL OF INDUSTRIAL CorPoRATIONS,” ™ by 
Frand Edward Horack, is one of the few doctors’ dissertations which rise 
to the dignity and value of a treatise. The monograph embodies in a well- 
organized form the results of an exhaustive study of the statutes for the 
regulation of industrial corporations. 

The author begins with a study of the nature of the corporation, and 
the source and development of corporation law. He discards the “ Entity” 
theory, and holds to the more modern conception, that a corporation is an 
association of individuals empowered to do certain things through agents, 
and strictly limited both as to objects and territory. 

In the main portion of his work, he discusses the subject of control 
under two general heads. First, the control of organization; and second, 
publicity, including the control, publicity, and purposes of organization, the 
duration of charters, the powers and duties of directors, and the control of 
capitalization. The laws of the different States which bear on these topics 
are carefully classified and digested, for easy reference. Special attention is 

18 Presented to the Faculty of Philosophy of the University of Pennsylvania in 1902 in partial 
fulfilment of the requirements for the degree “of Doctor of Philosophy. Pp. 207. Philadelphia: 
The Equity Series, C. F. Taylor. 
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naturally paid to the provisions for publicity, and a feature of particular in- 
terest is a discussion of the corporation laws of England, France, and Ger- 
many. Dr. Horack also shows, in a chapter, whose only defect is its brevity, 
how the laws of the States which regulate the organization and management 
of corporations are defeated by the foreign corporation which operates ‘n 
one State under the laws of another. In conclusion, Dr. Horack presents a 
carefully worked-out plan of a national corporation law, an examination of 
which will serve to indicate at once the scope of his work, the accuracy with 
which he has comprehended the defects in one corporation law, and his clear 
perception of the remedies necessary. It is impossible to dissent from his 
conclusion that, “ With the advent of a Federal corporation law, ... many 
of the most flagrant evils of the present corporation system will disappear 
and with them the cry of ‘anti-trust,’ just as the cry against banks disap- 
peared as soon as they were put upon a sound basis.” 

Dr. Horack has rendered a valuable service in the preparation of this 
work. His book will be found of great value to lawyers, and to those wider 
circles of the public who are addressing themselves with increasing interest 
to the study of the corporation problem.” 3 


an Queries IN ETHNOGRAPHY is a very suggestive booklet indicating 
some nine hundred bits of information which missionaries or travellers in 
little-known parts of the world would do well to know. The book pre- 
supposes a certain modicum of ethnology, but does not profess to be a guide 
for the expert. It is designed to give some scientific order and value to the 
observations of such persons as are mentioned above. To this end the ques- 
tions are carefully grouped, beginning with the problems of daily sustenance, 
race perpetuation, adornments and amusements, religious ideas, social struc- 
ture, etc. The concluding chapter raises questions as to the effects of con- 
tact with higher races. 


“Tue Money Prostem”™ is an English publication, with some amend- 


ments and revisions, of an American edition which was published in 1894 at a 
time when the message of President Cleveland had brought the currency ques- 
tion into prominence. There seems little to warrant the republication of such 
a book at this time. In the first place, the subject is not a live one; there is 
no money question to be argued on the lines laid down. In the second place, 
the manner of presentation is highly theoretical and adds nothing to the fund 
of information on the subject. In so far as he deals with credit and causes 
for financial panics, banking, etc., Mr. Kitson shows a very meagre grasp of 
American conditions. 


Contributed by Edward Sherwood Meade. 
ss By A. G. Keller. Pp. 77. Price, 50 cents. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1903. 
By Arthur Kitson. Pp. xxvi, 231. Price, 3s. 6d. London: Grant Richards, 1903. 
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ss MPERIALISM Is THE order of the day. Much has been said and written Le 
of American imperialism and of English imperialism; and now we have a ae 
French volume on German imperialism.” The Englishman’s discussion 

of his country’s “ world-wide interests” has been translated into the Ger- | 
man’s boast of “deutsche Weltpolitik” and “ Weltwirtschaft.” M. Lair tells 
us, in animated, excellently written French, the origins of German imperial- 
ism. He sketches the intellectual and moral evolution which, since 1870, has 
so profoundly modified the genius of the German people. There was a time, 
not so véry long ago, when Germany was content to ape the achievements of 
her neighbors, and her highest ambition, in all save science and no ll 
seemed to consist in faithful imitation. The Franco-Prussian War, however, 


the two forms of armed peace and industrialism. The author’s three chap- 
ters, entitled respectively, “ Yesterday,” “ To-day,” and “ To-morrow,” are as 
illunfinating a discussion of Germany’s economic status as has probably ever 
been written. — 


THE PRESENT PROTECTIONIST agitation in England makes Dr. Hermann 
Levy’s essay on the condition of English farmers before the abolition of the — 
corn laws especially timely.“ The author undertakes to show that the cir- 
cumstances which raised the price of cereals, during the first part of the 
nineteenth century, to an almost fabulous level, while they enriched the ~ oa fe 
holding classes, yet were disastrous to the large class of tenant farmers. He at 

maintains, in the light of a careful examination of the statistical records, that — : 
the dire prophecies called forth by the introduction of free trade in England, — 
have not been fulfilled. (Page 117.) The author’s own statement, however, — 7” fl 
that “the recrudescence of a movement in favor of agricultural protection — 
does not seem likely” is scarcely borne out by more recent occurrences. 


CENTRALIZATION IN STATE ADMINISTRATION has already been described 
by several interesting monographs in the Columbia University Studies in His- aoe 
tory, Economics, and Public Law. The tendency towards centralization in — 
Ohio and Indiana is now discussed by Samuel P. Orth™ and William - 
Rawles™ respectively. Particular attention is paid to the school system, Me 


“ L'Impérialisme allemand. By Maurice Lair. Pp. vii, 341. Price, 3.50 francs. Paris: 
Armand Colin, 1903. 

% Die Not der Englischen Landwirte cur Zeit der hohen Getreidezoelie. By Hermann 
Levy. (Muenchener Volkswirtschaftliche Studien, No. 56.) Pp. ii, 132. Stuttgart and Berlin: 
J. G. Cotta, 1903. 

% The Centralization of Administration in Ohio. Pp.177. Price, $1.50. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1903. 

*% Centralizing Tendencies in the Administration of Indiana. Pp. 336. Price, $2.50, paper ; 
$3.00, cloth. New York: Macmillan Co., 1903. 
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charities and correction, control over local finance, roads, police, and similar _ 


departments of administration which have recently come under the closer 
supervision of the central authorities in each State. The monographs are 
especially valuable as showing the general character of the new system of 
central control over local governments. Professor Goodnow’s guiding hand 
can be seen not only in the scope and manner of treatment, but also in 
_ the thoroughness of the work done. 
ar. Torers or THE Home,”™ by Lilian Pettengill, missionary to the house- 
wife, is an earnest if unconvincing elaboration of the proposition, “ Blessed 
be drudgery.” 

Miss Pettengill undertakes to prove two points: first, that the employer 
of domestic servants is to blame for their aversion to the service; and 
secondly, that public opinion, as voiced by employer, employee, and the 
friends of the latter, is also at the root of the evil. Miss Pettengill’s unit of 
investigation is the American housewife, whom, in spite of democratic @heo- 
ries, she is pleased to depict as belonging to quite a different species from 
the toiler whose wrongs the author champions. The fault may be one of detail 
rather than one of principle, but her delineation of character is wholly un- 
sound. This weakness, combined with the fact that she herself is not a typi- 
cal servant girl—although she “ desires above all things to seem like other 
girls’—robs the experiment of much of its value. 

The experiment is based upon the obviously mistaken theory that it is 
possible for a young woman just out of college and capable of doing “ work 
in an office,” to enter intimately into the feelings and prejudices of an aver- 
age servant girl. She might have been able to weep with them, but she cer- 
tainly could not laugh with them. Then, too, how could she have missed 
seeing that the nature of the work we do reacts upon us in proportion to our 
thought of it? The girl of refinement, brought up in dainty, exact ways, and 
bringing a trained mind to bear upon her work, goes into the kitchen and 
scrubs. Has she taken into consideration the force which the consciousness 
of high motive, nay, of public-spirited self-sacrifice, gives to her scrubbing- 
brush? To lose sight of this side of the question is to rob the experiment of 

the element of fairness. 

“a The book however, will do some good. It is a trustworthy study of 
the technical difficulties encountered in the “ profession” of domestic service 
by both mistress and maid, and it will arouse those of its readers who “ keep 
help” to give some thought to the matter. It is doubtful, however, if reform 
in this direction can be brought about by a book, no matter how strong; 
certainly it will not be done by this book. For although one could imagine a 

--- servant girl tired out with her day’s work taking a too vindictive satisfaction 
from the petulant plaints of Eliza’s co-workers, there is little in the book 
which would make her read dignity into her calling. 

Miss Pettengill has, after all, drawn a picture rather than suggested a 


*® The Record of a College Woman's Experience as a Domestic Servant. Pp. xii, 397. Price, 
$1.50. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1903. 
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Notes 


it. _ remedy, and has only convinced us that the whole problem of domestic ser- ee a 
a - vice is one of individual attack; and the solution stands thus: Given a suit- Oe xa A 
able mistress with a conscience, who is fortunate enough to find a serv ant oes a 


similarly endowed, and the question has been solved for that household.” 


Ir Is Now practically impossible to think of the problem of juvenile de- 
_ fectives and dependents in France without immediately recalling the name of 
M. Paul Strauss, who has made it his life-work not only to study the present 
condition of this important aspect of the social problem, but who, as a mem- 
ber of the French parliament, has been persistently active in devising and 
urging a host of reforms. His recent volume on “ Depopulation and Child- 
_ Raising” is characterized by the same noble generosity, the same conscien- 
tious study of actual conditions, and the same sound sense, which mark 
nearly all of his work.* 

For France, the problem of depopulation is in M. Strauss’s opinion con- 
-stantly becoming more acute. It is, moreover, closely connected with the 
problems of infanticide and systematic abortion, of permanent concubinage 
and illegitimate births, of the industrial employment of prospective mothers, 
ete. Moral reasons alone, to say nothing of the patriotic arguments often 
advanced in France in favor of better provisions for the care-taking of 
illegitimate children or the offspring of the poor, dictate the establishment of 
institutions,—such as public nurseries, municipal dairies for the sale of steril- 
ized but inexpensive milk,—in behalf of defenceless infancy. M. Strauss 
- furnishes a critical pe yi of all that is done in these and similar ways 


“Wuy THE Mew HAS A Bopy,”™ by Cc. A. Professor of Psy- 
chology in Columbia University, is a distinctly noteworthy book, in which 
the writer, accepting the latest results of modern psychological research, 
seeks to determine anew the old question of the relation between mind and 
body. First, the three current theories of causal relation,—viz., automatism, 
parallelism, and interactionism are passed under a brief, but acutely critical, 
review: In part I. is discussed the empirical side—the facts and causal rela- 
tien; part IT. is devoted to a somewhat fuller, and always critical, discussion 
of metaphysical principles and their application to the main problem. 

fe Finally, the thesis which the writer seeks to establish is that there is no 
= chasm between mental and physical phenomena; for things in themselves 
a. mental in their nature, and panpsychism points the way to the true solu- 


tion of the original problem. 
Contributed by Emily Newlands Thomson, New York. 


% Dépopulation et Puériculture. By Paul Strauss. Pp. 308. Price, 3.50 francs. Paris: 
Bibliothéque Charpentier. 


2 Pp. x, 355- Price, $2. - now York: The Macmillan C ompany, 
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IN THE THIRTEEN YEARS which have elapsed since the first publication 
of “Les Lois de l’'Imitation,” by Gabriel Tarde,” it is probably safe to say 
that na other French writer has been more often quoted by American stu- 
dents of sociology. Up to the present time only one small volume of Tarde’s 
has been translated, namely, Social Laws, which is a brief summary of his 
social conceptions. The appearance, therefore, in English dress of his most 
important book, “The Laws of Imitation,” is most welcome. Our only 
surprise is that the translation was not made long ago. The present trans- 
lation is made by Mrs. Elsie Clews Parsons, lecturer in sociology, Barnard 
College. 

Tarde’s fundamental thesis is “society is imitation,” society “began 
on the day when one man first copied another.” History is “a collection 
of those things which have been the most successful, that is, of those initia- 
tives which have been the most imitated.” “In the last analysis all social 
facts are beliefs or desires under the different names of dogmas, sentiment, 
laws, wants, customs, morals, etc.” “ When wants or ideas are once started 
they always tend to continue to spread themselves in a true geometrical pro- 
gression.” As civilization progresses, people become less conscious of imi- 
tating. Initiation arises from a combination of imitations. Although each 
person imitates his model, yet the imitation is not perfect, so we may say 
that imitation is affected by the medium through which it passes. Imitation 
is thus the elemental social fact. Yet, as Professor Giddings puts it in his 
introduction to the present translation, “ Tarde perceived that imitation, as 
a social form, is only one mode of a universal activity, of that endless repeti- 
tion, throughout nature, which in the physical realm we know as the undula- 
tions of ether, the vibrations of material bodies, the swing of the planets in 
their orbits, the alternations of light and darkness, and of the seasons, the 
succession of life and death.” 

The translation is very good, save for a few minor defects, such as the 
use on page 76 of “somnambulism,” which confuses the reader until he dis- 
covers that hypnotism is the subject under discussion. 


2 THE HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES has now been recognized, par- 
ticularly by British cities, as a most difficult problem. The Tenement-House 
Department in New York City has been heralded as one of the foremost 
municipal achievements of the last decade. New Jersey has attempted to 
forestall the need for the condemnation of property by establishing a Tene- 
ment Commission in time to prepare cities for the growth which is imminent. 
Voluntary interest in Philadelphia has undertaken to awaken public senti- 
ment against the growing housing evils of that city. Throughout the coun- 
try, both in urban and rural districts, there is need for knowledge as to 


*” The Laws of Imitation. Translated from the second French edition by Elsie Clews Par- 
sons, with an Introduction by Franklin H. Giddings. Pp. xxix, 404. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co., 1903. 

a Contributed by Carl Kelsey, Ph.D. 
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_ sanitary houses which shall be cheap and comfortable. “The Housing Hand- 

_ book” ® gives just this sort of data, together with illustrations which will help 

the architect or the superintendent of health, or the private builder, to apply 

the principles of modern construction. Incidentally, this handbook gives 

in table and picture a hasty summary of tenement construction in Great 
Britain. 

In “ PrincipLes oF Justice TaxaTion”™ Dr. Stephen F. Weston 
attempts to justify the commonly accepted principles of universality and 
equality in taxation by tracing their direct relation to the nature and end of 

the State. Taxation, he asserts, is fundamentally an ethical problem; first, 

because of its voluntary nature being implied in the voluntary nature of the 

State; secondly, because every individual possesses “ natural rights” which 

_ the State does not create but emphasizes; thirdly, because the tax rests upon 

the person, not the property. Ability, not benefits, measures the true ethical 

obligation of the individual to the State. Since ability is embodied in eco- 
nomic goods, it is the net income that determines equality in taxation. 

This is the basis for the author’s ethical principles in taxation. The 

_ approach to the problem of taxation is really from the point of view of in- 

_ dividual rather than social ethics. The principles as developed by him, 
carried to their logical conclusions, would eventually limit and circumscribe 
the functions of the State. The author’s emphasis of the purely personal 
nature of the tax, the demand “that there be the same relative means of 
satisfying wants according to their importance after as before the tax,” the 
rejection of the inheritance tax from a theoretical point of view, the ex- 
clusion of differential rates based on the source and character of the income, 

_ the hesitating acceptance of the principle of progression in taxation, indicate 
i. plan of individual ethics out of harmony with the actual progression of 
modern States. A “natural right” of the individual to hold property, or a 
“natural right” of the State in land because it was presumably once held in 
common, of which the author speaks, is not generally recognized by present- 

_ day writers. A too slavish adherence to so-called ethical principles is fatal to 
justice in taxation. The concept of taxation as a voluntary act is too subtle to 
be of value. To the individual it certainly is not voluntary, since the age in 
which he lives and the civilization of which he is a part determine the func- 
tions of the State. By the use of Hegelian phraseology the author seeks to 
4 emphasize the personal nature of the tax. It should be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that neither the person nor the property per se determines taxability, 
but it is determined by the relation existing between the person and the eco- 
nomic good he controls. The book is well worthy the serious attention of 
every student of economics. It is a logical and careful attempt to develop 


the same time throwing considerable light on the theories of other writers.” 


® The Housing Handbook. By W. Thompson. Pp. xvi, 388. Price, 60 cents. London: 

_ National Housing Reform Council, 1903. ae ¥ 


® Pp. 299. Price, $2.00. New York: Columbia University Press, 1903. . 


™ Contributed by Albert Charles Muhse, Cornell University. 
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History of the German Struggle for Liberty. By PouttNey BiceLow. Illus- 
_ trated with portraits, in three volumes. Volume III. Pp. xvi, 343. 
_ Price, $2.25. New York and London: Harper Brothers, 1903. 

Those familiar with Mr. Bigelow’s two previous volumes will not expect to 
find in this one a history in the usual sense of the word. Indeed the title of the 
third volume would correspond more closely to the context, if it read Studies 
in the History of the German Struggle for Liberty, for both the subject-matter 
and the treatment are far from being consistently that of a more serious his- 
tory. In no particular is it like the ordinary histories of the period and least 
of all like the German works. At the outset Mr. Bigelow declares that it is 
his intention to sketch for the English reader an outline of “the Germany 
which gloried in the defeat of Napoleon at Waterloo, which soon thereafter 
sank into sullen apathy under the police administration of the Holy Alliance, 
and which finally took bloody vengeance for its outraged manhood by inau- 
gurating the revolutions of 1848.” 

But even this does not describe the work. It is less a sketch than a num- 
ber of sketches or essays of a biographical and anecdotal character, very 
loosely and disconnectedly strung together. The different portions of the book 
are not fashioned and moulded to the plan of the whole; Mr. Bigelow unfor- 
tunately does not apply his intimate knowledge of the subject to give us the 
larger, more comprehensive view. As a consequence the subject is very un- 
evenly treated, the Jacune being particularly striking in connection with the 
political and economic forces of the period. The author's partiality for the 
dramatic side of his story seems usually to have been the determining factor 
in the important question of selection. The life and aspirations of the heroes 
of 1848, the martyrs in the cause of Germany’s democracy are excellently 
sketched; his narrative glows with enthusiasm as it treats of Turnvater Jahn, 
Reuter, Blum, and Kossuth. The representatives of reaction on the other 
hand are treated in Mr. Bigelow’s most ironical vein. Only contempt is dealt 
out to the incapable Frederick William III.; he is never more than “ the hus- 
band of Queen Louise.” 

The style, although replete with Mr. Bigelow’s mannerisms, is clear, in- 
teresting and vivacious. Many of the pen-portraits are masterly, while the 
narrative carries the reader along easily and pleasantly. To the general 
reader, therefore, the volume will prove entertaining and suggestive. To the 
specialist, however, it will scarcely appeal as serious history, for besides the 
uneven, sketchy character of the work it is at times inaccurate and unreliable. 
There is also a proneness to introduce historical parallels drawn from con- 
ditions or events in other countries, particularly from the United States. Oc- 
casionally these are helpful, but they occur too frequently, often leading to 
much redundancy. Nor are the sallies of this sort always the most apt, as 
for example when Turnvater Jahn is pictured “as something of a cross be- 
tween the illustrious Samuel Johnson and Paul Kriiger” (p. 78). 
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Reciprocity. By J. Laurence LauGuiin, Pu.D., and H. Parker WILLIs, 
: as Pu.D. Pages xi, 583. Price, $2.00. New York: The Baker & Taylor 

Co., 1903. 

_ A thorough treatment of the subject of reciprocity has been much needed. 
Although the discussion of the tariff has been subordinated to the considera- 
tion of the monetary questions for the last six years, the tariff is in no wise 
a past issue and is certain to be the most important question in national 
politics for several years to come. 

The work recently published by Professor Laughlin, of the University 
of Chicago, and Professor Willis, of Washington and Lee University, is a 
comprehensive, historical, and analytical treatment of the reciprocity ques- 
tion as it has presented itself in the American tariff system. The volume 
contains a vast amount of information and is rich in historical and biblio- 
graphical material. It gives ample evidence of extensive research on the 
part of its authors. They have endeavored to do their work so that it need 
not be done again by subsequent investigators. 

The volume, however, is not without defects. Unfortunately, the authors 
were not able té free themselves from partisan bias. The whole narrative 
is colored by the opinions of the writers. The book is not an impartial and 
objective treatment of the subject. It is, of course, a difficult matter to deal 
objectively with a question so controversial as reciprocity is, but the task is 
not an impossible one for the investigator whose purpose is simply to 
ascertain and set forth the facts, and to confine himself to the statement of 
only such conclusions as may unquestionably be deduced from the facts 
presented. 

The book is, moreover, crude in literary form. The volume need not 
have been much more than one-half its present size. There is far too much 
quotation and too much paraphrasing. The extent to which the volume 
is made up of quotations may be illustrated by reference to Chapter VL, 
dealing with “ Reciprocity and the McKinley Act.” This chapter is thirty 
pages in length, and of the thirty pages, eleven and one-half are made up of 
quotation. Chapter XI., on “ The Struggle for Reciprocity with Cuba,” con- 
tains sixty-four pages, of which nearly twenty-two consist of quotation. 
Chapter V., on “ The Sugar Situation,” illustrates the extent to which the 
authors have made use of citations. 

One of the most serious defects in the book is that the authors resort 
from time to time to imaginative history and to an explanation of personal 
and legislative acts by supposing the motives back of those acts. This is a 
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indulges in supposition may always be detected. One instance of interpreting 
history by supposition is found on page 350 of the volume, where the origin 
of the Industrial Commission is explained in a footnote. The following 
statement is made: “The trust question reached an acute stage. Presi- 
_ dent McKinley determined to resort to his favorite plan—the commission 
idea. The Industrial Commission was appointed by him to consider all 
phases of industrial life in the United States.” As a matter of fact, Presi- 
dent McKinley had nothing whatever to do in promoting the legislation 
_ establishing the Industrial Commission. 
In spite of its shortcomings, the book will be of great service to every 
_ student of the tariff and reciprocity. The appendices, as well as the body 
¥: of the book, constitute a compendium of information of which all future stu- 
coe % dents of the subject will be certain to make use. 
Emory R. JOHNSON. 


University of Pennsylvania. 


al 
American Railways. By Epwin A. Pratt. 309. Lon- 
don and New York: Macmillan Co., 

: This book is largely a reprint from ner published in The Times of 

London between January 5 and June 5, 1903, and consists of matter collected 

in the winter of 1902-03 during the author’s four-months trip to the United 

States. It makes no pretence of being a thorough study of American railway 

d — and problems, but is rather a loose series of observations and 


impressions. 
In many respects the author finds American railways tnferior to those 
_ of Great Britain. Railways in the United States were largely built in advance 
of settlement, and there is hardly a line, he concludes, which is complete 
in the sense that the London and Northwestern is complete. “ While, 
therefore, on the one hand, much is said about locomotives and cars in 
_America of power or carrying capacity far in excess of anything to be found in 
_ England—and intended to deal with a freight traffic equally in excess of what 
is available here [in England]—on the other hand, one finds lines that cross 
one another or that pass along streets or thoroughfares on the level, lines 
imperfectly ballasted, and lines with trestle bridges, inadequate signalling 
- arrrangements, and primitive conditions generally, which would not be 
_ tolerated for a single day in the working of our own railways.” “In respect to 
track, ” the author thinks that “the British railways, as a whole, are dis- 
_tinctly in advance of the American railways, as a whole, though the best of the 
latter are fully equal to the best of the former.” “In the matter of fencing 
and carrying of the railways above or below the street level, the superiority 
sh _ is undoubtedly on the side of the British lines.” “In the matter of signalling 
arrangements, the general system in the United Kingdom is superior to the 
general system in the United States.” “With a few exceptions, American 
_ railway stations are distinctly inferior to railway stations in Great Britain.” 
oe the ordinary type of rolling stock, I should say that the corridor 
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carriages to be found on the main-line trains of British railways, for the use 
of which no extra fare is charged (except in the case of sleepers), are far 
superior to the alleged first-class, or ‘omnibus’ class, of the American railways. 
The same is equally true of the newer type of compartment carriages on this 
side.” “A comparison of casualties on the railway systems of the two 
countries is distinctly favorable to British railways, while with ourselves a 
greater degree of security is afforded by the guarantee that every accident 
will be the object of close and independent investigation by government 
officials.” 

Mr. Pratt recognizes certain excellent features of American railway 
management, and is especially impressed by the economies effected in the 
transportation of freight by increasing the size of cars and trains and the 
hauling power of locomotives. Owing, however, to the shorter haul and the 
feebler traffic on British railways, he believes “that it by no means follows 
that what can be done, and done with undeniable success, in the United 
States would be equally capable of application in our own country.” 

The conclusions of the author are essentially negative. “ British methods 
are well adapted to meet British conditions, just as American methods are 
well adapted to meet American conditions, and there is very little for either 
to learn from the other.” 


Germany: The Welding of a World Power. By Wotr von SCHIERBRAND. 
Pp. vii, 376. Price, $2.40 net. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 


One is disposed to look with suspicion on a book that pretends prac- 
tically to exhaust the whole subject of “ Germany” within the compass of 
less than 400 pages. There is scarcely an aspect of his subject to which the 

- author does not devote some space and attention. One’s suspicion is height- 
ened, moreover, by the journalistic tone of several chapters which do not rise 
above the level of average newspaper reporting. Yet there are parts of the 
book which are worth reading and pondering. Those to which the economist 
and the student of politics will turn with most interest are the chapters on 
“ Political Life,” “The Socialist Movement,” “The Agrarian Movement,” 
“The Tariff Problem,” “Commerce and Manufacturing,” “Shipping,” and 
“ Germany’s Colonies.” 

Mr. von Schierbrand believes that Germany must be regarded as a “ world 
power” for several reasons: (1) she stands foremost in military power; (2) 
by 1910 she will be the second maritime power in the world; (3) so far as 
ocean traffic is concerned, her merchant marine stands second; (4) her 

¥ population, now approaching 60,000,000, has increased 8 per cent. within the 

last five years; (5) her foreign commerce is the second largest among 
nations. Above and beyond these reasons, however, the author very properly 
calls attention to the excellent technical education which Germany provides 
her young men. Prominent exporting houses are accustomed to 
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young well-trained representatives to countries that are their main customers, 
to study the field for a term of years and to establish permanent business 
relations. An infinite capacity for painstaking effort and any amount of 
patience and adaptability are valuable assets in a struggle for the control of 
_ foreign markets; and these are eminently German qualities. 
| The chapter entitled “Germany’s Political Turning-Point” maintains 
that Germany must modify her foreign policy. The Triple Alliance, never 
- regarded by its members as more than a temporary arrangement, is losing 


its raison d’étre. There are no sound reasons why Austria and Italy should 


regard it as very important. Germany must put herself on terms of intimate 
friendship, if not on those of a formal alliance, with the only two powers that 
7 open to such an engagement—England and the United States. But an 
Anglophile foreign policy would be difficult, in view of German dislike for 
England, and because of the keen, unfriendly commercial rivalry between the 
two nations. Since the Spanish-American War the trend of things, says the 
author, has clearly shown that the Emperor means to court the favor of the 
United States, and his diplomacy has already borne fruit in the settlement of 
~~ the Samoa difficulty, in the acquisition of the Carolines, and during the recent 
troubles in China. He has, moreover, given adherence to the American 
definition of the Monroe Doctrine. 
4 It should be pointed out, however, that the economic interests of the two 
nations clash too violently ever to permit of a close friendship between 
them. 

The chapters on’ the Socialist Movement, the Polish Problem, and the 
Agrarian Movement are the best in the book,—thorough, judicious, and read- 
able. It is impossible to understand German political life or to gauge the 
probabilities of the future without an understanding of these three subjects; 
and certainly it would be difficult to find a better account of them than Mr. 
Schierbrand has given. While the book as a whole attempts to cover too 
much ground and parts of it sink to the level of mere newspaper gossip, 
there are nevertheless chapters, like the three to which we have just referred, 
which deserve careful reading. These passages will command the attention 
of those who, realizing that the era of American economic exclusiveness is 
_ indeed past, recognize that our most formidable rival will probably be Ger- 


American Tariff Controversies in the Nineteenth Century. By Epwarp STan- 
woop. Two volumes. Pp. xiii, 410. Price, $5.00. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 1903. 

Aside from the government documents, this is the most comprehensive 
work upon any phase of the tariff question that has yet appeared. The 
writer was previously known to the public as the author of a “ History of 
Presidential Elections ;” also, in the United States Census for 1900, as well as 

for 1890, his work is to be seen as that of an “ expert special agent” in cotton 
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: manufacture. He comes to his task, therefore, with both literary training and 
the expert knowledge of at least one of the most important industries affected 
_ by the tariff. 
“ Light, not heat,” should be the watchword of him who would approach 
_ te tariff question. One who is by nature inclined to “take sides,” is by 
nature disqualified from giving an adequate presentation. But this is not say- 
i ‘ing that it cannot be presented from the partisan stand-point. A writer who 
frankly tells you where he stands, and who honestly presents all the facts 
at his command, is to be trusted by friends and opponents alike, whatever 
may be said of his conclusions. The work before us, to use the words of the 
author, “is confessedly that of one who believes that the system of protec- 
tion has given an opportunity which the opposing system would not have 
afforded for the unexampled growth of the country, and who has not advanced 
this doctrine with more confidence or with more persistency than writers of 
another school have expressed their abhorrence for protection.” Hence the 
work is confessedly that of an advocate of protection, who in effect makes for 
himself the modest claim that his zeal has not led him further astray than 
the zeal of others has led them in the other direction. A work so free from 
partisan rancor as Mr. Stanwood's is deserving of better company than that of 
the mass of literature on either side of this vexed question, a position which 
the reviewer may accord to it, even though the author may not claim it. In 
the selection of material out of a superabundance of detail for a history of 
this series of great controversies, much depends upon the judgment as well 
-as the fairmindedness of the historian. Realizing this fact, Mr. Stanwood 
says, “ However greatly the author may have failed in the exercise of good 
_ judgment in this respect, he is not conscious that his choice of material has 
been affected by personal bias, nor that any facts essential to the formation 
of an opinion contrary to his own have been suppressed.” 

Since the appearance of Taussig’s “Tariff History of the United States,’ 
undoubtedly the best work upon the subject previously written, the excellent 
monograph of Hill’s upon “ The First Stages of the Tariff Policy of the 

aan vu nited States” has thrown a great deal of light upon our early tariff history. 
a Stanwood has wisely profited by these researches. Moreover, he has so 
thoroughly acquainted himself with the debates upon the first tariff bill 
(1789), that he has quite successfully refuted the claim that it was not meant 

to be a protéctive measure. It may fairly be questioned, though, whether our 
author has succeeded in doing justice to Madison, whose position he char- 
acterizes as “peculiar,” and whose remarks upon the bill mentioned “ are 
certainly not self-consistent.” There is no inconsistency in accepting the 

- postulates of free-trade, per se, as Madison did, and at the same time, for lack 

_ of ideal industrial conditions, favoring the policy of protection. This was the 

:, - position taken by Liszt, Henry Clay, and many another protectionist since 


then. 

, It is impossible to speak in detail where so much ground has been cov- 

ered. One must pass over the changes of attitude as reflected in the Non- 
intercourse Act, the Act of 1824, the Bill of Abominations, as well as the 
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‘battles in which Clay, Webster, Calhoun, Everett, Benton, and others fought 
; a be their hardest. Some rather lengthy quotations are made from the speeches 
and from Secretary Walker’s famous report, but the reader will probably not 
a regret the addition thus made to the length of the work. 
# About three-fourths of the second volume are given to the tariff legisla- 
tion of the Civil War and the period following. In this part of the work, 
which is certainly not beyond its due proportionate length, it may fairly be 
-. questioned if the author has maintained his former level of treatment. It 
_ would be easier here for an opponent to convict him of being a mere apolo- 
gist of high protection for manufactures to the neglect of extractive industries. 
. The main criticism upon the whole work is that the author betrays some 
—" of preparation for his task on the industrial and economic side. To be 
sure, the work is true to its title, and is therefore of interest to the historian 
rather than to the scientist. We are told in the introduction that “the simple 
truth is that this is in no sense a treatise on political economy,” and that “ one 
may search in vain herein for any discussion of the theory gf wages, of the 
wisdom of buying in the cheapest market, and of other philosophical ideas 
upon which men have based their conclusions as to the economic effects of 
tariffs.” But it is just as true, that he who would write a history of American 
tariff controversies should be thoroughly grounded in the economic and 
industrial causes at work; for one must be a good deal of a philosopher in 
order to be much of a historian. Something of this would have saved him 
from such a statement as the “three great agencies” by which man’s wants 
_ are supplied are “trade, manufacture, and transportation;”’ and again, from 
ascribing the cause of the crisis of 1873 wholly to the Civil War. 
ad In conclusion it may be said that if one is looking for an investigation 
=) into the relation between the tariff and wages, the tariff and prices, the tariff 
and internal development, etc., he will be disappointed. This is no part of 
the purpose of the writer, and it remains yet for some one to perform this, the 
most valuable service that can be undertaken in connection with this subject. 
Mr. Stanwood is concerned with another series of data of a political and 
historical character. He has given an unusually readable narrative for such 
a prosaic subject, the style is connected and clear, the statements of fact trust- 
worthy, and his opinions, at the worst, could with difficulty be proved to spring 
_ from “ offensive partisanship.” The work will doubtless be widely read, as it 
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The American Revolution. Part II. By the Richr Hon. Sir Georce Orrto 
TREVELYAN, Bart. In two volumes. Pp. 353 and = Price, $5.00. 
London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 

; Those who had read the first volume of this work must iia awaited 

“this continuation of the Revolution history with eagerness. Whatever one 

may think of the scientific value of the history, one can hardly resist the 

charm of the story. It would be hard to tell where the fascination of the 
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style lies. It is not in the rapid flow of the narrative, for it often pauses for 
many pages, and the still waters are even more engaging than the running 
stream. If the historian dwells for a chapter on the political discontent in 
England, the vividness of the details or the interest in the personalities seems 
- to account for the breathless way we read. Again, the witty and brilliant 
criticisms of the ministerial follies appear to enlist our admiration, yet our 
attention is never distracted from the picture or the story by the cleverness 
of the writer. Sometimes the new meaning given to well-known events or 
_ the keen attack upon an old theory engages us. Gradually it is seen that 
no one characteristic of style has taken hold of our attention, but rather a 
happy blending of many excellent traits, none of which has an undue weight. 
The new volumes are less a biography of Fox and more a history of the 
- Revolution than was the first. As far as military events are concerned, the 
work advances from the evacuation of Boston to the close of the Trenton and 
Princeton campaign. But military themes are the least of the author’s in- 
_terests. He gives the bulk of the volumes to a study of the great struggle 
between the two great English parties, fought both in England and America, 
in the forum there and on the battle-field here. The present tendency among 
American writers to emphasize the rights of the British government as against 
those of the colonists is reacted upon and a broader, fairer statement substi- 
tuted. 
.' # There are many new features of the Revolution graphically drawn, and 
' old topics are emphasized where they have been subordinated. One of the 
most striking instances is an exposition of John Wesley’s testimony as to 
the political discontent in England at the outbreak of the war. “In every 
part of England where I have been (and I have been East, West, North, and 
South within these two years), trade is exceedingly decayed, and thousands 
of people are quite unemployed.” “The people... are far more deeply 
dissatisfied than they appear to have been even a year or two before the 
_ Great Rebellion.” “They heartily despise his Majesty, and hate him with 
if a perfect hatred.” This testimony is elaborated and defended, while con- 
5 a trary evidence is subjected to exhaustive criticism. Another much-empha- 
sized topic is the political revolution in Pennsylvania and the part taken by 
‘ the Quakers. The subject of the Loyalists is not disposed of in a single para- 
ve | graph, but is woven with a thousand threads into the whole fabric of the 
- Sent story. Many pages are devoted to the apprehensions enter- 
tained in England about the bearing of the American question on English 
liberty. There is a careful examination of English contemporary opinion, 
as shown in the newspapers, the letters and diaries, society talk, the pam- 
phleteers, and in the writings of contemporary historians. The religious 
aspect of the American dispute is given over forty pages. 
The omissions are what we might expect in the work of an English his- 
_ torian. Little attention is given to the state constitutions and the political 
philosophy of the time. The constitutional questions generally are neglected, 
as are all those matters which are significant in the light of future American 
history. C. H. Van Tyne. 
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MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 
AMERICAN CITIES 
Baltimore.—7The Liquor Question." The general law of Maryland re- 
quires of every retail liquor dealer the payment of an annual license fee, vary- 
ing in amount from $18 to $150, according to the value of his stock in trade. 
Until 1890 Baltimore was included in the application of this general law, but | The 
in that year the legislature provided a special license-granting system for the  —__ 
city. Its main features are as follows: The governor, with the consent of 
the senate, appoints biennially three persons to constitute a Board of Liquor __ 


location and ownership of proposed saloon, etc., with an appended recom- — 
mendation signed by ten residents of the ward. Notice of the application 
is published in the newspapers, and the board then gives a public hearing to 
all the residents of the neighborhood who may favor or oppose the granting 
of such license. The board, after this, makes its decision, and in granting 
or rejecting a license its discretion is unlimited. Licenses cannot be granted 
for more than a year; the fee is $250, one-fourth of the proceeds from this 
source going to the State, the remainder to the city. 

The regulation of the city saloon is also a matter of State action, pro- 7 
vided for in special laws of the legislature. Those now in force prohibit the by ; 
sale of intoxicants (1) on Sundays or on election days, except in hotels to ; 
guests in their rooms or at meals; (2) to minors or persons declared intem- 
perate by husband, wife, or guardian; (3) between the hours of twelve mid- 
night and five a.m. No license is issuable within certain designated districts, 
such as the neighborhood of certain factories, schools, etc. The enforcement 
of these laws rests, of course, with the city police department, which is also 
controlled directly by the State through a Board of Police Commissioners 
appointed by the governor. In this manner the saloon is entirely removed — 
from municipal control and placed in the hands of State boards. The char- 
acter of such boards is, of course, but the reflex of the character of the State sr 
administration. Before the so-called “reform movement” of 1895, there was > 
undoubtedly much laxity in the granting of licenses, but since then there has 
been a noticeable improvement, and it is now a difficult matter to secure i 
license when the opposition in the neighborhood is strong. Police enforce- 
ment of the liquor laws is ostensibly strict. It is difficult to determine the 
exact efficiency of this, but there has been an apparent improvement in recent } 
years. 

The saloon wields a large power in local politics; to remove it entirely 


1 Communication of Hugh S. Hanna, Esq., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
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seems at present utopian. If the system of absolute State control of the 
liquor license and police department continues, it seems best, on the whole, 
to retain the existing method of supervision by boards appointed by the 
governor. With the present high character of the city administration, these 
two departments could doubtless be better conducted directly by the city. 
But such a change is unlikely; and in the long run State control in this 
matter is not an unmixed evil. For, by thus shearing the municipal elections 
of these important offices, the city government becomes of less moment to 
the politicians, and the way of improvement in other municipal departments 
is made easier. 

Local option as a solvent has never been tried, and the chances favor 
the continuance of the present system indefinitely, especially as the income 
from licenses forms important items in the State and city treasuries. It 
might, indeed, be practicable to increase the present license charge of $250. 
When this was first introduced, there was an immediate decrease of a third 
in the number of saloons, with a consequent higher character of the remain- 
der, thus rendering possible an easier popular and police supervision. A still 
higher fee might have similar good effects without materially increasing the 
danger of illegal selling. 


Cleveland.—The Liquor Question.*, The municipal code adopted in 1902 
gave to municipalities authority to “ regulate” saloons, but this authority does 
not permit the modification in any way of statutory provisions upon the sub- 
jects of taxation or local option. Under statutory authorization the city of 
Cleveland has provided by ordinance that saloons shall remain closed between 
the hours of twelve o'clock midnight and four o’clock in the morning. Prose- 
cutions for Sunday opening and for the sale of intoxicating liquors to minors 
are carried on under the statutes, there being no ordinance upon those sub- 
jects. There is no requirement of bonds from saloon-keepers. 

The provisions of the local option law of 1902 have been taken advantage 
of to a considerable extent throughout the State. Many of the smaller cities 
and towns have thus abolished the saloon. A local option election has not 
been had in any of the larger cities. An effort will be made during the 
present session of the legislature to secure the enactment of a ward local 
option measure for cities. 

My personal opinion, based upon some observations, and shared by many 
other observers, is that, locally, enforcement is “liberal.” This statement is 
especially applicable to the enforcement of the Sunday closing laws. The 
violation of these laws is manifest, and police judges require great particu- 
larity and refinement of proof before a conviction can be secured. The saloon 
is quite active in politics, and the saloon-keepers and their adherents usually 
act in harmony. It has been the custom of the saloon interests, working 
through a committee of an organization embracing practially all saloon- 
keepers, to select a ticket composed of those candidates deemed most friendly 
or least hostile to the business. This is done with considerable secrecy. In 
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other ways less definite, but perhaps equally effectual, the saloon is a political 
power and the saloons are head-quarters for ward politics. The saloon con- 
cerns itself chiefly with candidates for the mayoralty, police court positions, 
and the city council. 


<> 


Buffalo.—_ The Liquor Question.’ Since Aprll 30, 1896, the licensing and 
regulation of saloons in Buffalo, as well as everywhere else in the State, have 
been governed wholly by the State liquor tax law, which upon that date 
superseded all local regulations and abolished all local Boards of Excise, 
their rights, powers, and duties. The law does not restrict the number of 
saloons that may be established in any place. It does, however, enumerate 
certain persons, corporations, etc., who may not traffic in liquors, but any 
other person or corporation who can pay the required tax and furnish the 
required bond may set up a saloon. The amount of bond required is one and 
one-half times the amount of tax paid, but in no case less than $500. The 
conditions are, that the applicant will not allow any gambling on the prem- 
ises, nor permit the premises to become disorderly; will not violate any pro- 
visions of the liquor tax law, and will pay all fines and penalties that may 
accrue. The amount of the tax varies according to the population of the local- 
ity where paid, and also according to the kind of license desired. For the sale 
of liquor to be drunk on the premises, it varies from $150 to $1200 (the latter 
for Greater New York); if the liquor is not to be drunk on the premises, the 
tax varies from $75 to $750. A pharmacist’s license, however, costs $7.50 
anywhere. In Buffalo the first-mentioned kind of license costs $750, the 
_ other $450. In counties containing a city of the first class the tax is collected 
and the tax certificate (which is the license) is issued by a special deputy com- 
missioner of excise appointed by the state commissioner, in other counties by 
the county treasurer. One-half of the taxes collected are paid to the State, 
the other half to the locality in which they were received, the expense of 
collection being first deducted. 

The State law regulates everything connected with the traffic, and the 
municipalities have nothing to do but to enforce the State regulations. By the 
State law saloons may not be open at all on Sunday nor before five a.m. on 
Monday. On other days the hours of closing are one to five A.M., also on 
election days during the hours when the polls are open, if the saloon is within 
_ a quarter of a mile of any polling-place. Liquors may not be sold or given 
to minors under eighteen years of age, to intoxicated persons, habitual drunk- 
ards, or Indians; nor to any person to whom the dealer has been forbidden 
to sell by written notice from the parent, guardian, husband, wife, or child 
of such person over sixteen years of age, or by a magistrate or overseer of 
the poor of the town, the notice in the latter case applying only when the 
person is wholly or partly a charge upon the town. 

For the purpose of enforcing the act, the State Commissioner of Excise 
is furnished with only sixty special agents. As this force is totally inadequate 
to cover so large a State, it is made the duty of all sheriffs, deputy sheriffs, 
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police officers, and constables forthwith to notify the District Attorney of ia 
county of all violations of the law coming to their knowledge, and the Dis- 
trict Attorney then prosecutes through the grand jury. In Buffalo the enforce- 
ment of the law is said to be extremely “ liberal.” 

Local option exists in towns only—not in cities—and is thus confined to 
rural communities. At each biennial town meeting, provided that ten per 
cent. of the voters request it in advance, the question is submitted to the 
voters in substantially the following form: “ Shall any person be authorized 
to traffic in liquors: 1, to be drunk on the premises; 2, not to be drunk on 
the premises; 3, as a pharmacist; 4, as a hotel-keeper?” 

To what extent the saloon is in politics in Buffalo the writer is unable to 
say; but he believes that the following scheme would go far to eliminate it 
therefrom,—viz. : 

1. Local option everywhere. 

2. Where licenses are granted at all, the number should be restricted, say 
to one for every thousand inhabitants (permitting one, however, in a com- 


i munity of less than a thousand inhabitants, if a majority so vote). 


3. A minimum fee, where licenses are granted, of at least $1000 a year, 
which, however, may be increased to amy amount by the local authorities. 

4. No person or corporation engaged or interested, directly or indirectly, 
in the manufacture or sale of spirituous or malt liquors to be accepted as 
surety on a liquor-seller’s bond. 

5. Sunday opening of saloons to be permitted, at least in cities, to a 
reasonable extent,—say from one P.M. to midnight,—under the usual restric- 


- tions as to good order. 


6. The penalty for illegal selling of liquor to be imprisonment only, with- 


out choice of a fine. 
7. The entire revenue from license fees to go to the community granting 


the license. 


San Francisco.—T7he Liquor Question." Under the State constitution 
“local option” exists in all the municipalities of the State until the State 
legislature enacts a law to the contrary. Section 11 of Article XI. of that 
instrument provides as follows: “ Any county, city, town, or township may 
make and enforce within its limits all such local police, sanitary, and other 
regulations as are not in conflict with general laws.” 

An excellent discussion of the powers conferred by this section is given 


the city of Pasadena prohibiting saloons was held valid, although it was 
shown that the State legislature had passed a large number of statutes fos- 
tering the liquor traffic, and although Los Angeles County, in which Pasadena 
is situated, had levied a license tax on saloons, which would, of course, 


produce no revenue in Pasadena. There are no general laws of the State 


which in any way interfere mith the municipality’s power to prohibit saloons 
or to impose license taxes on them. 


* Communication of William Denman, Esq., San Francisco, Cal, 7 
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San Seid thas its own charter, framed by its own Board of Free- 
holders, and passed by its own citizens. This provides for the concentration 
of executive control in the mayor, who appoints all the municipal boards and 
has the power to remove their members without trial. Under the charter the 
Board of Police Commissioners have the following power regarding permits 
to keep saloons: 

“To grant permits to any person desiring to engage in the sale of liquor 
in less quantity than one quart, and to grant permits to any person engaged 
in the business of selling liquor to be drunk on the premises, and to revoke 
any such permit when it shall appear to the board that the business of the 
person to whom such permit was given is conducted in a disorderly or im- 
proper manner. Without such permit none of such persons shall engage in 
the business of selling liquor. If the board refuse to grant such permit, or 
propose to revoke any permit that has been granted, the person who is 

_ refused such permit or whose permit it is proposed to revoke shall be entitled 
- to be heard before the board in person or through counsel, and to have, free 
of charge, all reasonable facilities at the hearing. Such permits shall not be 
granted for more than three months at one time, and they shall distinctly 
state the name of the person to whom the same is given and the description 
of the premises where such business is to be carried on. Such permits shall 
at all times be subject to inspection by any member of the department. Com- 
plaints to revoke permits granted by the board must be in writing, signed by 
the person making the same, and filed with the secretary of the board; and 
a copy thereof, certified by the secretary, must be served upon the party 
complained against at least five days before the time set for the hearing of 
the complaint.” ° 

The Board of Supervisors, an elected body, has the power to fix the 
license tax.° The supervisors have fixed the license at $21 per quarter, and 
police commissioners have issued over 3100 permits, thus creating an establish- 
_ ment selling liquors at retail for every twenty-five registered voters in the city. 
There are no requirements as to bonds or as to hours of closing, either on 
week-days or on Sundays. It is superfluous to add that the saloon is well 

_ intrenched in San Francisco politics. 

A recent test of the voting power of the “ wide-open” influences in San 
Francisco was had in a special election, held under the referendum clause 
of our charter, for the passage of an ordinance permitting the resumption 
of gambling in the race-tracks within the city limits. A long campaign was 
made against the proposition by all the newspapers, churches, and civic 

; 1% ss bodies. We have no permanently poor class, no illiterates, and a population 

eal ° almost entirely English-speaking. It is safe to say that 95 per cent. of the 

eS _ “Woters knew exactly what the issue was and voted without coercion. Out of 
48,162 votes, 22,636 were for the ordinance. 

1 The town is “ wide open.” The most conspicuous examples of the “ lib- 

eral” enforcement of police regulations are the side entrances to saloons and 

re the large French restaurants. The former admit women to back rooms, 


5 S.F. Charter, Art. VIII., Ch. 3, Sec. 3. 
® Charter, Art. II., Ch. 2, Sec. 15. 
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where liquors are sold. In the latter, over the public dining-rooms on the 
_ street (and which are patronized by the admittedly better class of people 
of the city), are from six to eight stories of suites of dining-room, bedroom, 
and bath, devoted exclusively to transient assignation, and served from the 
_ same kitchen as the restaurant. Both evils are reachable by existing statutes 
and ordinances. There is an occasional attempt at closing a side entrance, 

_ but absolutely no interference with the restaurants. 
oS As to remedies: San Francisco is a metropolitan seaport, a mining, 
lumber, and cattle centre, and a pleasure resort combined. There seems no 
ee a hope of immediate suppression of the richer saloon or of the restaurants. 
: _ A considerable increase in the liquor license tax, however, would probably 
close out what are sometimes called “ middle-of-the-block” saloons, miser- 
able places in back alleys, where the proprietors eke out a wretched existence 
selling adulterated liquor, often to the women and children when the men 
are at work. The continuance of such places depends on the skill with which 
ss a@ trade is built up among the people immediately adjoining the saloon, The 
ao 4 - profits are too small to stand a raise in the license. An increase to even $500 
per annum would rid the city of a considerable body of people whose entire 
i. energy is given not alone to catering to the vices of the community, but to 
creating vice among its least resistent population. Beyond the occasional dis- 
cussion of the advisability of raising the license, there does not seem to be any 
evidence that the public is at all conscious that its saloon conditions are 

‘unusual for an American city. 


Cincinnati—The Liquor Question.’ Under the constitution of Ohio no 
icense can be charged for the selling of intoxicating liquors. The Supreme 

Court has, however, upheld the taxation of the liquor business. Under a law 
La known as the Dow law it is provided that “upon the business of trafficking 

in spirituous, vinous, malt, or any intoxicating liquors there shall be assessed 
_ yearly, and shall be paid into the county treasury by every person, corporation, 
or copartnership engaged therein and for each place where such business 
bat is carried on, the sum of three hundred and fifty ($350) dollars.” This 
tax, together with the increase, shall attach and operate as a lien upon the 
real property on and in which such business is conducted. 

Every husband, wife, child, parent, guardian, employer, or other person 
injured in person or property or means of support by any intoxicated person, 
or in consequence of the intoxication, habitual or otherwise, of any person, 

shall, after having given notice to the person selling such liquors, begin an 
- 4 action against such person if he sell after notice. And the owner of any build- 


intoxicating liquors are to be sold therein in violation of the law shall be 
liable severally and jointly with the person selling intoxicating liquors. 

The sale of intoxicating liquors on Sunday, except by a regular druggist 
on written prescription of a regular practising physician and for medical pur- 
- poses, is declared unlawful, and all places where it is sold shall be closed, 
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and whoever sells, or allows such place to be open, shall be fined for first 


offence not more than $100 and not less than $25, and for each subsequent 
offence fined not more than $200 or imprisoned not less than ten nor more 


t * than thirty days, or both. In regular hotels any bar connected therewith shall 
be closed. Every city has full power to regulate selling, furnishing, or giving 
away of intoxicating liquors as a beverage and the places where such liquors 

are sold. In Cincinnati all saloons must close at twelve o’clock midnight and 

remain closed until six o’clock A.M. 
ae Wherever forty per cent. of the qualified electors of a municipal corpora- 
z= tion shall petition the council for privilege to determine by ballot the question 

a) of prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors, a special election shall be held, 
- not earlier than twenty nor later than thirty days from filing of petition; and 

if the majority of votes cast at said election was against sale, any selling more 
than thirty days after election is unlawful. A local option election may be 
2 held every two years. On January 1, 1904, local option was in force in 120 
‘towns and incorporated villages. The State administration has little or 
nothing to do with enforcement of the liquor law. Every two years there is a 
contest in the legislature between anti-saloon and saloon factions, the former 
- trying to extend anti-liquor legislation. The city members are usually opposed 

to such laws. 
The Cincinnati administration is favorable to the saloon. On Sunday 
the side doors of most saloons are open and certain resorts are open all night. 
_ If a person should be arrested for violation of Sunday or midnight closing 
daw, he demands a jury trial. So often have juries disagreed or acquitted, 
a . that such cases are put on open docket and never tried. In every sense of the 
- word there exists in Cincinnati a “liberal enforcement,”—.e., liberal towards 

saloon. 

In local politics the saloon plays a very important part; many of the 
- “leading” councilmen, members of Board of Education, and other officials 
are saloon-keepers or have “retired” from business. The ward and precinct 
ae _ captains make the saloon their head-quarters, and here are carried on all pre- 
£ liminary caucuses. In Cincinnati the boss of the city and his cabinet meet 

#s regular intervals in a saloon. In my opinion, the best way to eliminate the 

- ‘aloes from politics is to abolish the delegate convention system, have nomi- 
a nations made direct at the primaries, and establish a rigid civil service law. 


Providence—The Liquor Question." The history of the liquor traffic in 

Rhode Island shows increasing restrictions on the license traffic, forbidding the 

_ location of saloons near public schools, penalties for selling to minors, etc., 
~ which culminated in the passage of a prohibitory amendment in May, 1886, by 
a vote of 15,113 to 9230. The enforcement of prohibition under the chief of 
_ the special State police (now the boss of this State) was so lax that it was dis- 

; and in May, 1889, the amendment was repealed by a vote of 28,315 
to 9956. On August 1, 1889, Chapter 816 of the public laws was passed, 
_ making general provisions for the regulation of the traffic. “ Intoxicating 


Communication of Sidney A. idence, R. I. 
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liquors” are defined to be those containing over two per cent. alcohol, or 
even less than that if actually intoxicating. The granting of licenses is 
placed in the hands of the town councils and of certain specially appointed 
commissions in a number of cities. Licenses are for one year. No liquor 
may be sold on Sunday, nor to any woman to be drunk upon the premises, 
nor to a minor, nor to a notoriously intemperate person. No license shall be 
granted to a place where the owners of the greater part of the land within 
200 feet object. The licensee must give a bond of $1000, with two sureties. 
No license may be granted where a dwelling-house is connected with the 
licensed premises from within, except taverns, and none where entrance is 
otherwise than directly from a public, travelled way. The husband, wife, 
parent, child, guardian, or employer of an excessive drinker may notify a 
dealer not to sell to such person, and can recover damages if he does. Drug- 
gists may sell only on the written prescription of a physician. Screens must 
be removed on Sunday. Wholesale license fees are not less than $500 and 
not more than $1000; retail, $400 in Providence, and then down to $200 
in smaller communities. The city council has just requested the legislature 
to raise the fees. Three-fourths of the amount of the fees go to the town 
or city and one-fourth to the State. The sheriff of any county must suppress 
unlicensed liquor shops on the request of any tax-payer, under penalty of $500 
for wilful refusal. 

The authorities in any city or town may permit licenses to be transferred 
to others than the original licensee. This gives rise to a trade in licenses, 
which are now said to be held at more than double their price in Providence. 
_ The local authorities may also fix the number of licenses to be granted, large 
or small. They also have power to close shops, saloons, and other places of 
resort in the evening as they think proper, and to close saloons during any 
specified hours on holidays and election days. 

In carrying out these powers the Providence city ordinances provide that 
no shop, store, or other place of trade or entertainment, except licensed 
taverns, shall be open from midnight to four a.m. No restrictions are made 
upon the holiday and election day traffic, and the city merely carries out the 
State laws already quoted in regard to Sunday selling, sales to minors, and 
_ the requirement of bonds. 

Local option is complete, but the vote is only taken upon petition of 
15 per cent. of the total vote in towns and Io per cent. in cities. Agitation 
is discouraged by this law, and there has been only one vote on the license 
question in Providence for a dozen years. The five cities of the State give 
licenses, as do nineteen towns; while fourteen towns refuse them. The 


= twenty-four license communities contain 398,556 people by the census of 1900, 


and the fourteen no-license towns just 30,000. In 1902 there were seventy 


i wholesale licenses in the State, forty-four of which were in Providence; and 
1164 retail licenses, 475 of which were in Providence. This is an average of 


one retail license to every 368 people in the State, one to every 354 in Provi- 
_ dence, and one to every 110 in the town of Tiverton. The town of Westerly 
and the surrounding southwestern part of the State are quite strongly no- 
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license, but a striking feature of some of the country districts is the saloon 
at the cross-roads. Some mill villages have their streets lined with saloons. 

The attitude of the State and city authorities accords with public senti- 
ment for the most part. Recently, enforcement in Providence has been more 
strict than formerly, which would indicate that it was formerly somewhat 
“liberal.” In certain smaller communities and in one or two larger ones the 
local administration winks at many infractions of the law. It seems to be 
difficult to secure conviction in the courts for illegal selling on account of 
lack of credible witnesses and technicalities under which refuge is taken. 

Few liquor dealers appear in our legislature or city council, but kere, 
as everywhere, they are a potent influence in politics. This influence is ex- 
erted not only by the small dealer upon his patrons, but by the wholesaler, 
who moves in the best society and contributes to charities and campaign 
funds. Owing to the almost absolute lack of agitation upon the license ques- 
tion, this influence is silent and less apparent to the public than it is in many 
places; but it exists, nevertheless. Up to November 26, 1901, licenses in 
Providence had been in the hands of the city, but on that date a State Police 
Commission, appointed nominally by the governor, but actually by the State 
Senate, took control of the police and licensing systems in the city. This 
was a partisan act, passed in order to deprive the mayor of his power. The 
city pays all the expenses of the commission. The majority of the people 
have several times shown their strong disapproval. 

As to the general question of eliminating the saloon from politics, it is 
doubtful if it can be eliminated as long as it exists. It surely cannot be left 
unregulated, and the moment the community begins restriction the liquor 
interests begin to work against it. And those interests are so powerful, and 
so alert from self-interest, that it seems unreasonable to suppose that the 
elimination of the saloon from politics is possible unless the saloon itself is 
destroyed. 


Seattle—The Liquor Question.’ By State law the cities of Washington 
are grouped into classes, all below the first class being allowed local option 
regarding the liquor traffic. Cities of the first class, such as Spokane, Tacoma, 
and Seattle, are given the right to “ regulate” but not to prohibit the traffic, 
and may fix licenses anywhere between $300 and $1000. The State law pre- 
scribes that there shall be no Sunday opening of saloons and no admission 
of minors, and allows the city government to prescribe “limits of time and 
place.” Seattle ordinances have required absolute closing between one and 
five A.M., and have limited the location of saloons to the business and water- 
front district—perhaps one-tenth of the city’s area. Ordinances have also 
been passed against the wine-room evil and the admission of minors. 

In the face of these regulations, the county officials with some few excep- 
tions, and the Seattle officials without exception, have maintained a “ wide- 
open” policy, tolerating violations of practically all provisions of liquor laws 
and ordinances, as well as laws relating to gambling and prostitution. Saloons 


° Communication of Professor George H. Alden, University of Washington, Seattle, Wasb. 
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Aye are open at all hours of the night and Sundays, laws and ee to the 
contrary being dead letters. Boxes in saloons are common. Spasmodic 
efforts are made to keep out minors—after the arousing of an indignant 
public opinion by some tragedy in that connection. The liquor business of the 
city is practically all in the hands of a brewing concern, which, of course, 
takes care of the matter of bonds; in fact, the saloon-keepers are merely the 
agents of this organization. 

That the saloon has been the controlling factor in city politics goes with- 
out saying. An illustration of the fact that it intends to keep this control is 
seen in the impossibility of getting the ninth ward, which is strongly anti- 
saloon, divided into three wards, with the aldermanic representation to which 
it is entitled by population. Indeed, if we may credit reports apparently weil 

_ founded, the liquor organization is now planning to seat certain men in the 
city council as its own openly avowed representatives. 


a Duluth.—The Liquor Question, General Provisions.* Under the laws of 
oe the license fee in cities of 10,000 population and over is fixed at 
the minimum of $1000 per annum. This license fee may be increased, but not 

. ciel by the common councils of the municipalities affected. In Duluth 
we it remains as fixed by the State law, and the municipality derives a yearly 
te revenue of $174,000 from the 174 saloons within its limits. 

In cities under 10,000 and in villages, towns, and boroughs—that is, in 
all other political subdivisions of the State—the minimum license fee is 
$500, which may also be increased, but not diminished, by the common coun- 
 cils, county commissioners, or other governing authorities. In one munici- 
; _ pality of the State, a city of about 6000 population, the license fee has been 

- increased to $2500 and the number of saloons reduced to two. 
The usual provisions against the sale of liquors to minors, inebriates, 
etc., are incorporated in the State law, and the saloons are ordered closed on 
- Sundays, election days, and between the hours of eleven p.m. and five A.M. on 
is other days. There is also an inhibition against conducting a saloon within 
300 feet of any school, against the sale of liquors on or within certain limits 
of the State fair grounds, etc. Local authorities are empowered to place such 
additional restrictions and safeguards around the traffic as may be included 
in the authority to “ regulate” and in the proper exercise of the police power 
of the State. 

Saloon-keepers are, without distinction as to locality, required to give a 
bond for $2000; but a recent decision of the Supreme Court of the State has 
practically nullified the restrictive influence of this provision by holding the 
sureties under the bond liable for only actual damages shown on account of 
violation of the law instead of making the bond a punitive guarantee of 
proper observance and subject to forfeiture on proof of violation of the law, 
as many, before that decision was rendered, had supposed it to be. The 
State legislature has not seen fit subsequently to amend the law. The 
local option provisions of the law are somewhat obscure, and do not seem 


1 Communication of W. G. Joerns, Esq., Duluth, Minn., January 25, 1904. _ 
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_ to apply to incorporated cities or to villages operating under special char- 
ters. In villages incorporated under the general law and in municipal 
townships, however, the question of license or no license may be put to 
- popular vote on petition as provided by statute, and, if the vote results un- 
favorably to license, the sale of intoxicants prohibited in such village or town- 
ship. Only one such political subdivision in the county at large (a strictly 
rural township) has made use of this provision of the law, and there are no 
saloons within its limits. 
The question of enforcement of the law is difficult to answer. Duluth 
has been subjected to all three methods,—to wit, “ Strict” enforcment, “ lib- 
eral” enforcement, and the “ wide-open” policy. It is at present operating 
under what might be termed a policy of “liberal” enforcement. In this 
connection it should be borne in mind that Duluth is a city of 75,000 
inhabitants, a prominent lake port, and the centre of supply for a large 
= - Jumbering and mining region, each of the indicated industries bringing 
with it conditions that seriously complicate the solution of the liquor ques- 
~ tion. Duluth, on the other hand, also has a wide-awake citizenship and an 
unusually well-developed civic spirit, which tend to hold in check what other- 
wise might easily degenerate into an unbearable condition. 
a A one-time “ wide-open” policy in Duluth in the earlier days resulted 
in a popular upheaval, and was followed by a period of “ strict” enforcement 
in all that the term implies. Saloons were closed at eleven P.M. sharp and on 
Sundays; gambling was stopped and other violations of the law were fol- 
lowed up closely. The police administration was, moreover, recognized as 
thoroughly honest and efficient, and was wholesomely respected and cordially 
hated by the interests involved. 
> But it was soon suggested that the material interests of the city were 
x being substantially affected by the strict policy; that sailors, lumberjacks, 


and others were not only transferring their debaucheries but also their legiti- 
= expenditures to other cities, notably to St. Paul and Minneapolis and 
_ to Superior, across the bay; that hotel business was impaired, and that Sun- 
day trains and street cars to Superior were crowded. The merchants and 
business men of the city quite generally entered a loud protest against “ strict” 
enforcement, and the local administration, yielding to what at least was sup- 
posed to be popular clamor, modified its course. The policy of “ strict” en- 
2 . forcement was succeeded by a policy of “liberal” enforcement. Since that 
time there was one other period of notably lax enforcement, but it brought 
political disaster to the otherwise fairly respected administration that had 
been identified with it. 
This so-called “liberal” enforcement, as distinguished from the “ wide- 
_ open” policy, is a partial though, unfortunately, more or less hypocritical 
concession to the moral sentiment of the community. It appears to have its 
- crux in allowing the saloons to keep a sort of veiled open house after eleven 
p.m. and on Sundays, by keeping the front door locked and permitting access 
- to the saloon by a side entrance, and, where they exist, in compelling a greater 
secrecy and discretion in gambling operations and other vicious practices 
* that have brought the traffic into disrepute. 
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Whatever the nature of the enforcement, to be permanently effective it 
must have the sympathy of the community. To have this the regulations 
must appeal to the community as reasonable, and unfortunately, it would 
appear, must not materially interfere with its more sordid interests. What- 
ever may be said on the question of Sunday closing, it is a fairly general 
opinion that eleven p.M. on week-days is too early as an effectual closing 
hour in a community the size of Duluth, and that, if the State law were 
amended so as to extend the time to midnight, the enforcement of this 
feature would be much easier and more effective. As it is, the violation, which 
in this instance is condoned by public opinion, in many cases extends over 
the whole night and to other delinquencies without rebuke. 

It might be here suggested that the advantage of a “liberal” enforce- 
ment over the “ wide-open” policy lies in the fact that the former is itself 
the result of and a concession to a healthier and more vigorous public senti- 
ment than the one that permits a “ wide-open” policy, and this sentiment must 
be respected. This, coupled with the fact that the privilege extended depends 
on a partial official concession or omission which can cease at any time and 
must cease whenever general public sentiment is outraged, tends to exercise 
a sort of moral suasion, if such term can properly be used in this connection, 


and to ameliorate some of the graver and more generally recognized evils of 


the traffic. So far as the admission of minors to saloons is concerned, public 
sentiment does not condone it. The violation of the law in this respect occurs 
at times in the saloons, as it has in some instances at soda-water stands in 
mixing intoxicants with the otherwise comparatively harmless beverage; but 
if, in either case, such violation becomes public, punishment follows. 

The State authorities have concurrent jurisdiction with municipal authori- 


- ties in cases where the general excise laws have been violated. The tendency 


in Duluth, however, is ordinarily to allow the municipal authorities sole sway 
within their special jurisdiction. When violations of the law have, however, 
incidentally come to the attention of the grand jury, it has not hesitated to 


indict and the public prosecutor vigorously to prosecute the offenders. At 
times, also, the grand jury becomes an original investigator, and usually with 
_ effective results. 


In a city the size of Duluth even the comparatively limited number of 


- saloons, together with the wholesale liquor and brewing interests and what 


otherwise attaches to the traffic, while not a dominant force, is nevertheless a 
power to be reckoned with. It is well organized, militant, and watchful of its 
own interests. The general public sentiment of the community would, how- 
ever, scarcely brook the open and avowed domination of the so-called liquor 
interests, and, when visibly confronted with the danger of such domination, 
readily solidifies against it. It is often an element of weakness in a candidate 
to be recognized as having the support of those interests. The work that is 
done is therefore done more or less under cover, but is none the less effective 
unless adverse public sentiment is wide-awake and active. 

The elimination of the saloon from politics is a most difficult question. 
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natural. Self-preservation is the first law of nature, and conditions peculiar 
- to the liquor traffic tend to place it in a class by itself and thus to bring about 
united action in its own interests. If it were not the subject of special legis- 
lative restriction and police control, but stood on the same footing as other 
commercial pursuits, there might not be the same inducement to political 
activity, at least not to united action. 
£ Absolute freedom of traffic is out of the question, however, in the present 
_ temper of the American people. The question then resolves itself into how 
to minimize and neutralize the political activity of the saloon under existing 
conditions. No doubt the greatest safeguard will always lie in the sound 
moral sentiment of the community. This public sentiment, however, to be 
ak effective must be general, active, and earnest. It must meet organized effort 
by organized effort. It must make sure of its ground in the support of can- 
_ didates for office, as it may always rest assured the saloon interest has already 
done. It must see to it that legislative and administrative officers or the press 
are not lured from the path of duty by bribery, cajolery, or intimidation. It 
= be able to discriminate between the evasions and platitudes and og 
_ appeals of the practical politician and the character of the man. Above all, 
sips must be eternally vigilant in the propagation of high civic ideals and of ous 
= = ” morality, and in insisting that the saloon shall observe the rules of common 
honesty and common decency, not along the narrow lines that are akin to 
: _ persecution, but from the stand-point of that broader view that will appeal to 
the common sense and common fairness of the community. 
=F : St. Louis County outside of Duluth. The territory herein included is of 
wide extent, partly wild and uninhabited, partly rural and semi-rural, and, 
the seat of extensive iron mining and lumbering operations. In 
all but the incorporated villages, where the village council decides, the 
power of granting licenses is vested in the Board of County Commissioners, 
which is chosen by districts. As before stated, the minimum annual license 
om fee is $500. This can be raised, but as a matter of fact has not been raised 
_ in any case by either board or village council. The Board of County Com- 
os missioners has, however, repeatedly refused to grant licenses in localities 
_ where particularly urgent and well-founded objections have been raisea. 

A more serious problem, however, is presented in the incorporated villages 
of the mining regions, particularly on the newer or Mesaba Range. Here 
licentiousness, debauchery, and excess of every kind have run riot until 

it has become not only practically unbearable in the immediate localities, 

. - but a stench in the nostrils of the county at large. In one village of 
less than 5000 population, much of it of a floating character, there are to-day 
in the neighborhood of fifty saloons. It goes without say'ng that the saloon 
element is a dominant influence in the public life of that community, and that 
= crime, and moral degradation are prominent features. Public 
bs _ functions ane celebrations even have been arranged and located with reference 


“table has reigned supreme. This is unfortunately typi- 
al of several similar communities, and varies only as size and environment 
_ tend to make the conditions better or worse. 
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It follows as a corollary that a large percentage—out of all proportion to 
population—of the criminal business of the county has its origin in the sev- 
eral communities where these shocking conditions exist. The public prose- 
cutor in a recent annual report has estimated that thirty-one out of one hun- 
dred and fifty convicted criminal defendants committed their several crimes 
while under the influence of liquor, and that ninety per cent. of all the criminal 
business that came under his jurisdiction in the year just passed was more or 
less connected with the sale of intoxicants, gambling in saloons, and with the 
excesses and concomitants generally of the traffic. It is only fair to say that 
in the more recent past the better class of people in several of these com- 
munities has made an earnest effort at, at least, a partial reform, and has 
succeeded in electing a few good administrators to office, with what perma- 
nent effect remains, however, to be seen. It is quite probable, however, that 
unless help comes from the outside even bearable conditions can only be 
approximated. 


Allegheny County, Pennsylvania—The Liquor Question." The sale of 
liquor at retail in the County of Allegheny, Pennsylvania (containing the 
cities of Pittsburgh, Allegheny, and McKeesport), is regulated by the general 
excise laws of the State. These are: the act of May 13, 1887, usually known 
as the “ Brooks High License Law,” and later acts supplementing or revising 
it, the most important of which are those of July 30, 1897, April 24, 1901, 
July 19, 1901, and April 27, 1903. These laws largely increase over its former 
- amount the annual license fee, and give to the county Courts of Quarter 
Sessions, sitting as license courts, jurisdiction over the whole subject of the 
granting and transferring of retail licenses. The courts are authorized to 
— decide the date when the term of licenses shall commence. In this county the 
term, which runs one year, begins May 1, and the licensee must annually 
renew his application. His conduct of his business for the preceding year, 
therefore, becomes a determining factor, and his knowledge that upon it 
- depends largely his chances for the succeeding terms is a strong influence 
towards the observance of law. 

To secure a license the applicant must (in addition to filing a bond in 
the sum of $2000 with sufficient sureties for the observance of the laws 
relating to the business of retailing liquor, and for the payment of all dam- 
ages which may be recovered in any action instituted against him, under the 
_ provisions of any act of Assembly) satisfy the Court that the license sought 
is necessary for the accommodation of the public and entertainment of 
strangers and travellers. The facts set forth in his petition must be certified 
to by twelve reputable, qualified electors, residents of the district in which 
the liquor is to be sold. He must also show that he is a fit person to have the 


license. And in determining the matter of fitness the courts are allowed wide 


latitude, and their decisions are practically final. The courts of Allegheny 
County, unlike those of Philadelphia and other counties, require the appear- 


ance and examination of every applicant for renewal, even though there is no 


remonstrance. 
™ Communication of Edwin Z. Smith, Esq., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The license fee in cities of the first and second class (Pittsburgh and 
Allegheny belong to the latter) is $1000; in third-class cities, $500; in all 
a other cities, $300; in boroughs, $150; and in townships, $75. A small pro- 
7 portion of it goes to the county treasury, but the principal part to the treasury 
of the municipality; the money thus paid into township treasuries, for 
example, being used to keep up the roads. In addition to these fees, a fur- 
_ ther sum must be paid to the county treasury for the use of the State, amount- 
ing to $25 in townships and $50 in boroughs, and all cities except those of the 
first and second class, in which the additional fee is $100. 

While to some members of the judiciary the duties of the License Court 
are distasteful and are regarded by them—and not without some reason—as 
derogatory to the dignity of the bench, the consensus of opinion among the 
judges and the people at large is highly favorable to this mode of granting 
licenses, as tending to make the business of liquor-selling more respectable, 
i ‘more law-abiding and less harmful. The comparatively large amount of the 
license fee and the necessity that the application must be made formally and 
mi . "personally in open court, where an unsavory record may be laid bare, evi- 

dently have their effect in keeping improper persons out of the business. 
_ Experience since the system was put in force demonstrates that the licensing 
of a certain number of saloons (the proportionate number in any locality 
it depending largely on the occupation, nationality, and condition of the inhabi- 
tants) is necessary for a given population, the alternative being an increase 
in illegal liquor traffic. In the year 1889, when the licenses in Allegheny 
- County were cut down to (one hundred and eighty-eight) a fraction of what 
_ they had been before and have been since, the number of “ speak-easies” and 
the crime of selling liquor without license increased to an extent unprece- 
* dented and quite beyond the power of the police to control. 
ies At the present time, after fifteen years’ administration of the system by 
“oy the courts, upon lines which have been generally careful and conscientious, 
illegal liquor-selling is not a frequent, a threatening, or an increasing offence 
ree. = this community. As in all large cities, it takes its most serious form in 
et the sale of liquor in disorderly houses, whch is a most prolific source of 
- Jawlessness and crime, and the existence and treatment of which by the 
municipal police authorities is a subject which opens up the whole question of 
* municipal corruption, graft, and vice. To aid their own labors, inform the 


_ police authorities, and instruct the liquor dealers, the License Courts each 
~ 


year lay down certain rules of conduct for the dealers, which they are ex- 
a pected to observe if they would keep clear of the police and retain their 
standing for renewal of license. In this county these rules have varied from 
Ke time to time with the opinions of different judges. For example, the fur- 
vey “ nishing of the so-called “free lunch” was for several years forbidden, but a 
longer experience resulted in the prohibition being removed. 
The following rules were adopted by the License Court of 1903, and 
crystallize the experience and observation of years: 
“ All retail dealers shall keep their bars closed as follows: 


“In the cities of Pittsburgh and Allegheny, from 11.45 o’clock p.m. to five 


o’clock A.M. 
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“In the city of McKeesport, from eleven o’clock P.M. to 5.30 o'clock A.M. 

“In the boroughs, from 10.30 o'clock P.M. to 5.30 o’clock A.M. 

“In the townships, from ten o'clock P.M. to 5.30 o'clock A.M. 

“ During the time the bar is to remain closed, as provided by the above 
rule, no malt, vinous, or spirituous liquors shall be sold or furnished on the 
licensed vremises. 

“ Licensees must not have or permit upon the licensed premises any vocal 
or instrumental music for the purpose of attracting or retaining customers, 
nor shall they have or keep thereon any slot machine, weighing machine, 
blowing or lifting machine, or any similar device, or keep and maintain any 
bulletin of the stock market, races, or games. 

“Liquors shall not be furnished by any retail dealer on trust, directly or 
indirectly. 

“ Retailers shall not furnish liquors in buckets or substitutes therefor. 

“ The violation or disregard of any of the above regulations will be con- 
sidered as sufficient ground for the refusal of further license to the offender.” 

Theoretically, the police authorities of the cities see to the strict ob- 
servance of these regulations; practically, their enforcement varies with the 
conscience, fidelity, and ability of the Directors of Public Safety and of the 
heads of the Police and Detective Bureaus. Politics also has much to do 
with the strictness with which the particular saloon is watched and regulated. 
The License Court judges, to a certain extent, make use of police infor- 
mation as to the past conduct of applicants for the renewal of licenses, and 
Directors of Public Safety have been credited with handing up lists of worthy 
and unworthy licensees for the instruction of the courts, but no accusations 
have ever been made of the improper use of such evidence by the judges, 
who have other means of investigation, and have been singularly free from 
any reproach of political or other improper bias. Pittsburgh and Allegheny, 
among the cities of their size in the country, are the most noted for strictness 
of general Sunday observance, and the force of this public sentiment is felt 
in the attitude of the police authorities towards Sunday closing. 

“Liberal enforcement” of the Sunday laws is hardly known, and the 
back- and side-door traffic is small. The result is a certain amount of “ hole- 
in-the-wall” liquor-selling on Sunday, especially in districts occupied largely 
or mainly by foreigners. The sale of liquor to minors, one of the most 
dangerous evils of the liquor traffic, is, perhaps, the most difficult to suppress. 
It exists to a much greater extent than is generally known, but the criminal 
court dockets show few convictions for the offence; the inference is that 
the law in this respect is not strictly enough enforced by the police authori- 
ties. In a few boroughs and townships of Allegheny County the sale of 
liquor is prohibited by special laws enacted at various times, and in some 
localities, usually high-class suburban neighborhoods, where the public feeling 
is against saloons, it is respected by the courts and licenses are refused. 
However, the tendency seems to be rather towards the extension than towards 
the more general prohibition of the liquor traffic. Considered at a glance, 
the present high license system is without doubt the best the State has ever 
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known, and the most conducive to law, order, and the minimizing of the 
_ inevitable evils of the liquor traffic. 


_ Michigan.—The Liquor Question.“ There are two liquor laws in Michi- 

gan. One is for the taxation and regulation of the business. The other is 

for the prohibition of the business in those counties which, by popular vote, — 
determine to suspend the sale of liquor. Under the local option law, which 

has been on the statute-books for fifteen years, three counties now have prohi- — 

bition. Several more will vote on prohibition this spring. Several have had 
prohibition and have gone back to license. eee sy 

Under the general law every saloon-keeper is required to pay $500 wr 
into the county treasury. After deducting a fee of one per cent. for collec- 
tion, the county treasurer is required to divide the liquor money into two 
equal parts, half going to the township, village, or city in which the saloon 
is located, and the other half going into the general fund of the county. — 
Every saloon-keeper in a city must secure a license from the city councils. 
In Grand Rapids the charter requires an absolute two-thirds vote of all the _ 
aldermen to grant a license. The council is authorized to “restrain, license, 
and regulate” saloons, and to “ regulate and prescribe the location thereof.” 

The State law requires two freeholder bondsmen for every saloon, and 
prescribes general regulations for the conduct of the business. The saloon 
must be closed on Sundays, election days, and holidays, and between nine p.m. 
and seven A.M., except that in a city or village the council may permit the 
saloons to be open till eleven p.m. and to be opened at six a.m. Selling 
liquors to minors or permitting them to remain in a saloon unaccompanied 
by parents is strictly prohibited. The employment of women barkeepers is 
also forbidden. For a saloon-keeper to sell liquor to any person while in- 
toxicated, or to any drunkard, or to an Indian, or to any person after being 
forbidden in writing to do so by the person’s husband, wife, parent, child, 
guardian, or employer, or by the township supervisor, the mayor, or the super- 
intendent of the poor, is a misdemeanor, punishable by a fine of not more 
than $200, or by imprisonment in the county jail for not less than ten nor 4 
more than ninety days, or by both fine and imprisonment. 

There is a good deal of “liberal enforcement” of the law, and the saloons 
are more or less in politics. Just now the Grand Rapids municipal authorities 


disorderly women which existed under the preceding “ wide-open” adminis- 
tration. There are somewhat more than 200 places in the city where liquors 
are sold. Two years ago thirty or forty of these were “stall” saloons. The _ 
License Committee of the council exercises a large amount of discretion in 
the recommending of licenses, and has required saloon-keepers to remove _ 
their partitions and take out their “stalls” before getting their licenses 4 : 
renewed. Once licensed, the saloon-keeper feels pretty secure for the year, 
and promises made to the License Committee are not always kept. No 
matter what the real cause may be for refusing a license, the committee 
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always reports that the place is “neither a proper nor a desirable location 
for the conduct of the saloon business.” 

I know of no sure way to get the saloon out of politics except to abolish 
the saloon or to stop trying to regulate it. It is probable that better results 
could be attained if we had a perfect system of popular control by localities, 
including the right to vote license or no license, to adopt regulations suited 
to local public sentiment, and to recall officials who neglect to enforce the 
laws enacted by the people. 
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Il. DEPARTMENT OF PHILANTHROPY, CHARITIES AND 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Board of Control of State Institutions of Iowa.'—Probably no legisla- 
tion of recent years in Iowa has gained more in favor since its enactment 
than the law creating the Board of Control of State Institutions and the 
amendments thereto. The original law gave the board control of the peniten- 
tiaries, hospitals for the insane, institution for feeble-minded children, orphans’ 
home, soldiers’ home, industrial schvols, college for the blind, school for the 
deaf, and the industrial home for the blind (adults), fourteen in all, and also 
provided that the three State educational institutions should be inspected as to 
their appropriation expenditures. The amendments have all tended to add 
to the scope of the board’s work and to remove it entirely from political 
influence. 

All county and private institutions where insane are kept, and all homes 
for friendless children are now subject to inspection, and the board is given 
power to prescribe rules and regulations governing the same. If for any 
reason the institutions cannot or do not comply with the requirements, the 
inmates are transferred to a county or State institution where conditions are 
satisfactory. There can be no question but that great good has been accom- 
plished by the present method of management, and it is but natural that this 
should be so. Under the old law each institution (except the penitentiaries) 
had its board of trustees, which met quarterly or at such times as occasion 
seemed to require. Each institution made its own purchases according to the 
ideas of its chief executive officer, many of them locally at retail prices. 

Now, these officers meet with the members of the board every three 
months, read papers, and discuss every topic touching the operation of the 
institution, treatment and care of the insane, the defective, the unfortunate, 
and the criminal. The dietary, ventilation, heating, lighting, water supply, dis- 
posal of sewage by modern methods, proper provision for isolating contagious 
and infectious diseases, sanitation in general, fire protection, drilling em- 
ployees and inmates to use the apparatus and means of escape provided, etc., 
these and all matters looking to the welfare and comfort of the State’s wards 
are freely discussed, and upon these exchanges of ideas many excellent regu- 
lations are based, and great improvement in the care of the inmates has been 
accomplished. Estimates from each institution are submitted quarterly, cover- 
ing their entire requirements for the coming three months, which are passed 
upon by the board and the items which are approved are then scheduled 
under proper trade heads and sent to dealers in the various lines. There are 
about one hundred classifications, and in many cases these are sent directly 
to the manufacturer or producer. 

Bids on these commodities, and samples where required, are received at 
the office of the board at the time of these conferences, so that the superin- 


1 Contributed by F. S. Treat, secretary lowa State Board of Control of State Institutions, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
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tendents have an opportunity to make a thorough inspection and make their 
recommendations to the committee which is to analyze the bids and make the 
final awards. This method practically insures to all institutions, whether 
large or small, the advantage of buying in large quantities, affords a uniformity 
of quality, and the assurance that the board will require all specifications to 
be complied with by the bidder, there being no neighborly feeling or local or 
political influences to overcome. Commodities involving large expenditures 
are purchased on yearly contract direct from first hands and shipped in car- 
loads. The advantages of the economical features of the new law over the 
old cannot be questioned, facts and figures showing conclusively that materia! 
improvements have been brought about and a large saving made annually. 

While the financial improvement may have been uppermost in the minds 
of the framers of the law, yet the humanitarian side of the problem is just 
as carefully provided for. One of the strong features of the law provides 
against political influence. The chief executive officer of each institution is 
appointed by the board purely upon his fitness for the place, with full power 
to remove for any cause which to him seems sufficient, and from his action 
there is no appeal. These officers in turn must select all their assistants and 
employees on a similar plan and with absolute power of removal for unfitness 
or incompetency. To emphasize this feature, I quote the law touching the 
matter of political influence: 

“Sec. 35. Political. influence or contribution prohibited. Any member 
or officer or employee of the board of control, or any officer or employee of 
a State institution subject to this board, who, by solicitation or otherwise, 
exerts his influence directly or indirectly, to induce other officers or employees 
of the State to adopt his political views or to favor any particular person or 
candidate for office, or who shall in any manner contribute money or other 
thing of value to any person for election purposes, shall be removed from his 
office or position by the proper authorities.” 

“ Sec. 3. Solicitation of contributions for political purposes a misdemeanor. 
Any person who demands or solicits, from any member, employee, or officer of 
the Board of Control, or from any officer or employee of any institution subject 
to this board, a contribution of money or other thing of value, for election 
purposes, or for the payment of the expenses of any political committee or 
organization, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and punished accord- 
ingly.” 

The advantages arising in the management of the institution when pro- 
tected by such stringent measures as that quoted must be apparent. Under 
the old system, however good the intentions of the superintendent may have 
been, he was necessarily handicapped by his political friends. An employee 
was in some cases retained long after his usefulness was a thing of the past, 
because of political influence brought to bear on the head of the institution, 
and when finally deposed, his place could be filled by the same influence. This 
method cannot be conducive to efficient service. It puts a club in the hands of 
the employee and very seriously handicaps the executive officer. Under the 
present law, a grading system is established and promotions made for efficient 
service. Every employee feels that retaining his place, and making advance- 
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ment, depends solely upon his own efforts, and that the superintendent is in 
full command of the situation with absolute authority of dismissal if he proves 
unfit or unworthy of his position. He knows that there is no appeal, that his 
“ backing” counts for nothing, and that his chances for securing a position in 
any other Iowa institution are very meagre. 

This system appeals to the kind of men and women needed to conduct in- 
stitutions for the unfortunate, and deters from undertaking the work those 
who are not fitted for it. The result is a marked improvement in the medical 
staff and attendants, in the dietary and clothing, and in the general condition 
of the institutions, while the inmates have more privileges, more freedom, 
more out-door life than ever before, with mechanical restraint practically 
abolished. The same rule as to political influence applies to the office force 
of the board, and when I say that neither the politics nor the religion of an 
applicant is questioned, and that no person can hold a position under the 
board who does not faithfully perform his duties, I speak from personal 
experience and observation. The law contemplates that the members of the 
Board of Control shall give their undivided attention to the duties of the 
office, and the amount of work constantly before them makes this necessary 
without such provision. Some member must visit each hospital once each 
month, inspect every department and every ward, see the patients, and give 
them an opportunity to converse with him privately. An inmate of any in- 
stitution may correspond with the board at any time without having the 
correspondence censored by the institution authorities, the object being to 
remove the possibility of ill treatment without means of communicating with 
the outside world. Twice each year all institutions are visited and thoroughly 
inspected by the board in a body, four or five weeks being consumed in each 
tour. An architect is constantly employed supervising improvements, making 
plans and specifications for betterments for which the legislature has made 
provision, and assisting the board in preparing estimates for the consideration 
of the law makers, covering future improvements. The board has on file plans 
of each institution, showing the location of buildings, roads, water-mains, and 
sewers, as well as blue prints and specifications of the buildings, and being in 
constant correspondence with every institution, all of which can be com- 
municated with readily by telephone, is always in position to act quickly and 
intelligently on any matter that may come up. 

Accounts are so kept that not only is the financial condition of each 
institution known, but the exact amount of any commodity purchased can 
be told by the books in the board’s office. All goods purchased and the prod- 
ucts of the 6000 acres of agricultural land owned by the institutions are 
placed in the custody of storekeepers who are under bonds and who disburse 
in quantities as required for immediate use, on the written requisition of the 
chief executive officer only. Inventories are taken quarterly and the stock 
checked by the head accountant semi-annually In short, the whole economic 
scheme is on the plan of a large mercantile enterprise, the institutions occupy- 
ing the relative positions of branch houses. In conclusion, I quote from the 
biennial message of Governor Cummins, delivered in joint session of the 
Legislature, January 12, 1904: “ The work of the Board of Control still vindi- 
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cates the wisdom of the law creating it, and still commands the confidence of 
the people. It would be idle for me to attempt a review of its report in the 
limited time which I may consume. I can only give it my unqualified recom- 
mendation, and express my belief that a comparison of the condition of the 
institutions under its management as they now are, with their condition at the 
time the change was made, will gratify every disciple of economy and every 
lover of humanity.” 


Prison Commission, New York State——The Ninth Annual Report of the 
New York State Commission of Prisons, which has just appeared, shows 
that during the year 102,581 admissions have been made to the prisons, peni- 
tentiaries, and reformatories throughout the State, while in many cases, 
embarrassed by inadequate equipment, the State prisons have shown intelli- 
gent and commendable management. The abolition of the lock-step and the 
substitution of the military step have proved most satisfactory, as has also 
the fact that practically all the prisoners able to work have had employ- 


ment. The report again recommends that the prisons be provided with modern _ 


sanitary cells, pointing out that the State has no right to deprive its prisoners 
of health, and thus incapacitate them for honest work when they leave prison. 
It is also recommended that an amendment be made to the Parole Law giving 
the Board of Parole authority to release additional classes of prisoners, since, 
if convicts are to be benefited by their imprisonment, parole before final dis- 
charge is almost indispensable. During the past year, of 216 prisoners paroled 
from State prisons, only 12 were returned for violation of parole. Elmira — 
Reformatory has been at all times crowded, showing the increasing esteem in 
which ‘cs methods are held. 

The management of most of the jails, says the report, cannot be com- 
mended. Two glaring evils exist, namely idleness and the commingling of 
prisoners in the common corridors. The law forbidding such commingling has 
been disregarded by most of the jail officials, primarily because of the 
unsanitary conditions of individual cells. During recent years, however, 
many counties have built new and modern jails, and the necessity of allowing 
prisoners to spend their days in the corridor no longer exists. The com- 
mingling in the jails of prisoners awaiting trial is a great evil, bringing 
together as it does dangerous and desperate criminals and first offenders. 
The latter if kept from association with hardened criminals will not become 
degraded. To allow these different classes to associate, converts the jail into 
a school for instruction in crime and increases the criminal population. The 
State law requires sanitary jails with facilities for classification and separa- 
tion. While some counties employ their convicts in road construction or 
stone breaking, in very many others the prisoners are absolutely without 
employment. The Commission points out that the management of a county 
jail is a matter of concern to the whole State. Misdemeanants who this year 
have been convicted and supported at the expense of the county, are quite 
likely next year to become inmates of State prisons unless improvement be 
made in the treatment of county prisoners. 

A change in the method of treating drunkenness is advocated. Men who 
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_ are victims of the drink habit are not strictly criminals, and the constant con- 
_, a viction and reconviction of such offenders to jail tends to degrade the men, to 
- ry cause suffering to their families, and to put a great burden of expense upon 

ty i the tax-payers. Habitual drunkenness arises largely from mental weakness, 

ss and its treatment should partake of the characteristics which the State has 
thought wise to use in other cases of mental aberration. The report again 
calls the attention of the legislature to the great need of a reformatory for 
boys between 18 and 25 years of age, convicted of offences not grave enough 
to warrant sending them to Elmira. 


Department of Charities, New York City.—The report of the Department 
of Public Charities of the city of New York for the year 1902 is unques- 
tionably one of the most valuable and significant that have appeared during 
the year, not the less so from the fact that it is the first report of the Depart- 
ment since 1893. The work which Commissioner Folks has inaugurated will 
stand as one of the best achievements of New York’s two years of reform, 
and it has set a high standard by which the incoming administration must 
inevitably be judged. Every division of the department has been thoroughly 
overhauled in a spirit at once liberal and economical. The budget for salaries, 
as fixed October, 1901, was revised in April, 1902, at a saving of $25,000, 
showing a dismissal of unnecessary help, while at the same time the salaries 
of valuable officers were raised. Vast improvements have been made in the 
equipment in all divisions of the department, the hospitals have been supplied 
with new and necessary apparatus, additional buildings have been erected to 
_—-s prevent overcrowding, and more wholesome and abundant food and clothing 
“ea have been supplied to inmates of city institutions. 
, On January I, 1902, there was no hospital set apart for consumptives, and 
.% tuberculosis patients were distributed among the other hospitals, where they 
were, in many cases, in the same wards with other patients. During Mr. 
_ Folks’s administration the vacant buildings on Blackwell’s Island, formerly 
occupied by a State Hospital for Insane, have been fitted up as a hospital for 
- consumptives, with facilities for abundant air and sunshine, a specially 
i _ arrranged dietary and all sanitary precautions. The results have been highly 
_ Fes satisfactory. Phthisis patients have shown marvellous gains, even very 
= We i advanced cases improving under treatment, while a most serious danger has 
been removed from the inmates of other city hospitals. An expert dietitian 
has been employed to make a study of the supplying, cooking, and serving of 
food at large institutions, in order that a greater variety and more nutritious 
quality of food may be furnished to city wards without increased expense. 

In reading the report one is constantly impressed with the effort made to 
co-ordinate and classify all the institutions in the department, so that there 
shall be no duplication of effort or overlappping. For instance, the Almshouse 
on Blackwell’s Island and the Richmond County Almshouse on Staten Island 
were formerly two separate institutions. The latter has a large farm con- 
nected with it, and by transferring to Staten Island able-bodied paupers from 
eR - Blackwell’s Island, it has been found possible to work the farm so profitably 
# na that it can supply vegetables for both institutions. The helpless paupers from 
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both Manhattan and Richmond Boroughs are placed on Blackwell’s Island. 
The two institutions are thus made to supplement each other. The same 
principle is seen in the reorganization of the institution on Randall’s Island, 
so that it is distinctly understood which children shall be assigned to the 
Infants’ Hospital, the Children’s Hospital, and the School for Feeble-Minded 
respectively. Formerly the line of demarcation had never been clearly estab- 
lished and duplication of effort resulted. The Bureau of Dependent Children, 
formerly a dependency of the Out-Door Poor Department, has been organized 

as a separate bureau. A list of children who had been indentured by the ;. 
department since 1884 was made and a system of visiting and supervising <a 
them inaugurated, this part of the work having been largely neglected in the © 
past. The rules of the State Board of Charities have for several years required 
an annual re-acceptance of each child supported in a private institution at 
public expense, but it was found that many children in Brooklyn were being 
thus supported, the circumstances of whose parents had never been investi- 
gated since the original commitment. Steps to remedy this were at once taken, 
and by the end of 1902 all children in Brooklyn and Queens (over 4000 in 
number) had been investigated in compliance with the rules of the State Board 


of children. 

An interesting and significant fact is brought out in regard to the deser- 
tion or alleged desertion of fathers. It appears that for several years such 
desertion had been increasing to an alarming extent. Under Mr. Folks | 
a plan was devised for dealing more effectively with this evil. It was ascer- 
tained that “in many cases the desertion was simply a prearranged plan 
between the husband and wife by which the husband would disappear from 
the neighborhood for a short time, only to return as soon as the children 
had safely been placed under the care of the city; in many instances the 
husband continued meanwhile to send money regularly at unusual hours. A 
special list of families, in which the husband was reported as having deserted, _ 
was started in the Bureau of Dependent Children in June, 1902, and these 
families were visited from time to time at hours at which a visit would not | 
naturally be expected—in the early evening or on Sundays or holidays. The © 
result has been that in numerous cases the head of the family, who had been 


found by his own fireside, with every appearance of having been there regu- 
larly and of enjoying the additional luxuries made possible by escaping the 
burden of supporting his children. Out of 127 cases of desertion under 
observation from June to the end of the year, husbands were found in 43 
cases. 

On October 1, 1902, the Bureau of Dependent Children was instructed to 
require parents of children committed as public charges, if able to pay for 
their children in part, to enter into an agreement to make such part pay- 
ment. During the quarter ending December 31, 1902, the sum of $2142.32 was 
collected from parents. Children whose parents are able to pay for their 
entire support in institutions are not to be committed by this department. 
It will thus be seen that the department is doing all in its power to put 
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responsibility for children where it should rest, namely with the parents. The 


_-—- Approved for commitment indefinitely 
Approved for temporary commitment 


department places the larger number of its children in private institutions at 
public expense. Foundlings and motherless infants, however, are placed at 
board in private families through a joint committee of the Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor and the State Charities Aid Association. 
Of 125 such infants in care during the year, only 10, or 8 per cent. died,—a 
death-rate which shows the great value of family life for the baby as against 
institution life. 

The following table represents the work of the Bureau of Dependent 
Children for the year: ae 


Number of children proposed for commitment........ 6423 
Of these 6423 children there were: 


Approved for commitment (parent to pay part of ex- 
-_Disapproved unconditionally 4352 


The 4252 children disapproved unconditionally were disapproved for the 
following reasons: 


Unknown at address given 179 
Able to be paid for in full and whose parents were re- Evi 
Able to be supported at home ...............2.0000005 2031 a 
Referred to private charities 776 
Referred to court; parent to be placed under order to 


It will be seen from the above that the department disapproved uncon- 
ditionally over 69 per cent. of all children proposed for commitment, and 
of these, 48 per cert. were able to be supported at home. In other words, by 
thorough expert investigation, it has saved the city the expense of support- 
ing 4252 children, while at the same time it has placed the responsibility 
of that support where it ought in each case to rest. It is in such ways that 
an intelligent and honest administration can save money for the city while 
it serves in the most far-reaching manner those persons who come within its 
influence. 


Condition of Children in Great Britain—The London Daily Telegraph 
draws attention to the surprising facts contained in the Scottish census report 
of 1903, in relation to child-labor. It appears that in every 100 males between 
eleven and twelve years of age 34.92 are at work, and in every 100 females 
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of the same years 65.10 are at work. The majority of these children are em- 
ployed in the cotton, flax, and hemp industries. 

~; In a subsequent issue the Telegraph refers to a meeting of the London 
Charity Organization Society, at which a paper was read by Dr. Edmund 
Cantley. Dr. Cantley in speaking of the appalling infant mortality due to 
ignorant and careless mothers, said that from 1891 to 1900 there had been an 
average of 160 deaths under twelve months out of every 1000 children born in 
London. Nearly all of these deaths were due to bad feeding, and Dr. Cantley 
asserted that the physique of the nation varied directly as its food supply 
during infancy and childhood. He also said that cases where infants were 
insured or were “out at nurse,” were looked upon with grave suspicion by 
hospital physicians, and he advocated a law placing every “ nurse-child” under 
a system of registration and inspection. He also urged, in order to deal with 
the ignorance of mothers, that when a birth was registered a paper of in- 
structions on methods of rearing should be handed to the parents, that the milk 
supply should be under close municipal inspection, and that there should 
be co-operation between charitable agencies in educating mothers and visiting 
them in their own homes. 

Le Musée Social of Paris, of recent date, has some interesting remarks 
on the value of garden and farm work as a method of relief for the dependent 
or semi-dependent classes. Such relief work consists in putting at the dis- 
posal of a poor family, either gratuitously or for a nominal sum, a small 
garden where they can cultivate such fruits and vegetables as they need, 
where the husband may find recreation and rest from the toil of the work- 
shop, and where the children may play, shielded from the evils of the streets. 
Work and interest in such a little garden makes for a man’s physical and 
moral health, keeping him after working hours from saloons, which have 
heretofore tempted him to stay away from a cramped and dirty home. With 
an interest in his garden once aroused, a man is ambitious to extend it and to 
procure better tools, and this encourages him to wise economy. A number 
of philanthropic persons in France are taking an active interest in promoting 
this work of providing the poor with little gardens, and many charitable 
organizations are taking the matter up, so that there are to-day 6167 such 
gardens, of which 45,169 persons have the benefit. 


The Success of an Indiana Experiment.’—In Indiana the counties are 
divided into townships, the chief official of which is the township trustee. 
Outside of cities and incorporated towns he is the executive officer. He has 
charge of the roads, schools, ditches, and elections. He is ex officio the 
overseer of the poor. As the last-named official, his authority extends over all 
the township including the cities and towns. He alone could determine who 
should receive official aid, or could place a person in the county poor asylum 
(infirmary). He was the first and sole authority in determining whether a 
child should be a public dependent. All such authority is his still, subject, — 
however, to certain checks and limitations. : 


For many years succeeding officers as overseers of the poor exercised 
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their authority with practically no supervision. It was inevitable that abuses 
should rise. The giving of relief became a business matter. The tax-payer 

paid his taxes and sent all beggars to the trustee. Often the trustee was 
sent to persons who were reported to be in need that he as the public’s | 
almoner might help them. Pauperism was encouraged and grew to great 
proportions. Ten years ago an effort was made to learn the facts, but it was y) 
found to be impossible to tell the number of persons aided or the value of = 
the official relief given. The legislature of 1895 passed a law requiring reports 
to the County Auditor and the Board of State Charities. These show the 
name, color, age, and sex of the person aided; the age and sex of the mem- 

bers of the family, who shared in the relief given, and why help was necessary. 

They also gave the date, kind of relief, and its value. It was made illegal to 

pay any money out of the county treasury for out-door poor relief until these 
reports were filed. From the records obtained in 1895, it was shown that 

the official relief given that year, including medical assistance, amounted to — 
$630,168.79. The county had paid all the expense of official out-door relief. — 
There was little restriction upon this. It could almost be said, to him that 
asked it was given. The information gathered from these reports was such © Fe 
that the legislature at its next biennial session provided that each town- 
ship should pay for its own poor. This was done by levying a tax against 
all the property in the township to reimburse the county for the money 
advanced. Thus the trustee was made responsible directly to his own con- | 
stituents. 

The success of these laws led the next legislature, in 1899, to enact into 
statutes certain charity organization principles. These required investigation 
on the part of the trustee, registration of persons helped, co-operation with 
other charitable agencies, effort to secure the needed assistance from friends __ 
and relatives or to assist in obtaining employment if the applicant was able to My : 
work. They prohibited giving relief to able-bodied non-residents, and _ 
sending of transients from place to place. Nowhere else have the essential 
principles of charity organization been accepted by a State and adopter: as a 
part of its fundamental law to such an extent. 

In 1901 all of the poor relief laws were codified. In brief, they were : 
working out of recognized principles, in a practical way, through a series of 
years to suit observed conditions. The results have been exceedingly gratify- 
ing. A large part of the overseers of the poor themselves approved of the 
laws and entered heartily into the effort to secure satisfactory results under 
them. Each year from the enactment of the first, saw some measure of 
improvement, and in 1900 the total official out-door relief, including medical 
aid, was reduced to $209,956.22, being a decrease of $420,215.57 in six years. | 
Succeeding years have shown some increase in this amount, but this is chiefly i 
attributed to two causes: one, the succession of an entire new force of town- | 
ship trustees to office; the other, the increased relief required on account of 
smallpox and other contagious diseases. The total value of this relief for the | 
year ending December 31, 1902, was $266,876.96. The number of persons who | 
shared in it was 48,849, which is approximately half of those who were helped — 
when the first of the laws went into operetion. = 
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The theory of the law is that the trustees, as overseers of the poor, shall 
administer such temporary relief as is necessary to the poor in their town- 
ships and that those who require permanent relief shall be cared for in the 
county poor asylum. Many of the persons helped by the overseers of the 
poor were shown to be given practically permanent relief. Numbers of these 
were given the opportunity to go to the poor asylums. In most cases few 

availed themselves of the offer. Generally they showed that they were able 
to make their own way or could get along with the assistance afforded them 

by relatives or friends. The township trustee of Fairfield township, Tippe- 
canoe County, had on his books the names of sixty-five persons who were 
considered as regular dependents. Early in March a year ago, he thought 
to test the law, and told them the only thing he could do was to care for 
them at the poor asylum. There were but two old women who consented 
to go. Counting these, forty were dropped from the list that summer and 
have proved that they can get along without the help of the trustee since 
that time. The prevailing popular opinion after the new laws were passed, 
was that the poor asylums (infirmaries) of the State would be filled to over- 
flowing, but the fact is that with the decrease of out-door poor relief, there - 
has also been a decrease every year in the population of the poor asylums. 

Not only have these laws proved valuable for the reduction in the number 
aided and in the value of aid given, but in the reduction and prevention of 
pauperism, by reason of the required investigation and more careful over- 
sight. The poor were never so well looked after as they are now. From the 
reports made by the overseers of the poor some interesting facts are brought 
to light. While the poor asylum population shows a proportion of two men 

~ to one woman, it is to be observed that the township trustee aids a larger 
number of females than males. Last year there were of the former 25,611, 
and of the latter 23,238. 

One of the abuses of the old system was the giving of cash by trustees 
to applicants for aid. In Wayne township, Allen County, which was the 
: greatest offender, the total relief given during the year ending August 31, 
1898, was $9931.28, of which $6340.61 was cash. For the entire year ending 
December 31, 1903, the amount of aid given was $5291.19, of which $176.50 
was cash. It can be said that the giving of cash is practically stopped. The 
». _ ‘Teports of the overseers of the poor show among other interesting facts the 
reasons for asking relief. One of the notable causes given is the desertion 
of families by parents. The number of such cases reported by the overseers 
of the poor during the year ending December 31, 1902, was 262. From this 
os fact and others, which are being studied from the reports received, other 
steps in legislation for poor relief will be asked. Taken altogether, the 
enactment of this series of laws and the results accomplished under them in 
the State of Indiana, have been notable, and with them and the manner of 

their enforcement the people of the State are greatly pleased. 


The Charity Entertainment Promoter.’—The greater part of the charity 
of any American city is the result of private initiative, and is supported by 


% Contributed by Ernest P. Bicknell, Chicago, III. 
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voluntary gifts. The difficulty which organized charities experience in obtain- — 
ing from private givers the sums necessary to their proper maintenance is 
pairfully familiar, both to those charged with the collection and to those who 
are the recipients of almost constant appeals for contributions. The wearing 
burden of responsibility on the one hand, the annoyance to the giver on the © 
other, and the number of necessary charities which drag out a half-starved 


existence, are sufficient to justify a searching inquiry into the entire subject . x 


of our systems of charity, their maintenance and management, and their 
relation to the public. This note has no such ambitious purpose, but will be 
confined to a brief reference to one of many causes for the conditions men- 
tioned. It has to do with the operations of the person who, for want of a 
better title, may be called the “ Professional Promoter of Charity Entertain- 


ments.” This promoter, carrying into the field of charity the methods learned — 
in other fields, comes to a reputable but weak and struggling charity, and 


proposes to give an entertainment for its benefit. The managers of the 
charity are tired and discouraged. Their treasury is empty. The promoter 
is inspiring, breezy, sympathetic, persuasive, and resourceful. An agreement 
is made, drawn up in contract form, duly signed, and becomes binding. I | 


have had an opportunity to learn the terms of a number of such contracts. | a 


In several the promoter paid the charity a lump sum in cash before the date 
of the entertainment, the charity thereafter having no interest in the affair, 
no knowledge of how it was conducted and no check whatever upon the use 
made of its name by the ticket-sellers employed by the promoter to canvass 
the community. In one instance a promoter paid a charity $250 cash when 
the contract was signed. This discharged the entire obligation of the pro- 
moter to the charity and left her a clear field of operation with the right 
to use the name of the charity at will. She fixed the date of her entertain- 
ment three months in the future and set a trained staff of five attractive 
young women at selling tickets. The capacity of the hall which was engaged 
was not considered a limitation upon the number of tickets to be sold. The 
ticket-sellers said little about the entertainment, and neither sellers nor 
buyers, as a rule, made any pretence that the transaction involved any desire 
or intention of making use of the tickets. The actual cost of board and inci- 
dental expenses for the promoter and her assistants during the three months 
of this campaign, together with hall rental and entertainer’s fee, was not less _ 
than $750, to say nothing of clothing or promoter’s profits. It is a sate 
estimate that the badgered and busy charitable people gave at least $1000 in 
the name of charity in order that the society which had sold its name might 
receive $250. 

In other contracts which have come to my attention, the promoters have 
worked on a percentage basis. At the date of this writing, tickets are being 
sold in Chicago by a corps of young women, for a lecture ostensibly in aid 
of a religious mission of good standing. The entire enterpris: is in the hands 
of a promoter and the contract provides that she shall have 70 per cent. of 
the gross proceeds from the sale of tickets, the mission to receive 30 per cent. 
Neither the promoter nor her ticket-sellers have any real interest in the 


mission, and only such information is given concerning it as will enable them 
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to dwell pathetically upon its needs. The citizen is importuned to buy tickets, 
not singly, but in bunches, and not because of the merits of the entertainment, 
but because of the great need and the merits of the mission. 

It were easy to enumerate many other examples of a similar character, 
but the two mentioned are typical. A considerable number of men and 
women have adopted the promotion of entertainments in the name of charity 
as a business, and there is every reason to believe they have found it profitable. 
The result is, of course, deeply injurious to the cause of charity. Such 
methods of raising money serve to arouse the distrust of all charity organi- 
zations among busy people, who do not take time to discriminate carefully in 
their giving. There is an all too common tendency on the part of the public 
to question with sweeping indiscrimination the wisdom or good faith of 
agencies of charity in general. The fact that the professional promoter 
exists and thrives will have an effect out of all proportion to its importance, 
in alienating the moral and financial support of those on whom all private 

‘2 charities must largely depend for their efficiency. 


St. Louis Session of Social and Economic Science Section, American 
Association for the Advancement of Science.“—The programme of the Social 
and Economic Science Section for the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, which convened at St. Louis, December 28, 1903, to January 
_ 2, 1904, included four sessions, the first of which was given to the Labor 
Problem, which was the subject of the vice-presidential address by Mr. H. T. 
_Newcomb, and formed the basis of discussion at the opening session. 
; The second session, on the Economic Aspects of the New Agriculture 
was devoted to four papers, covering the general subject of Agricultural 
_Economics, by Dr. H. C. Taylor, of Wisconsin University; the “ Functions 
of Forestry in the New Agriculture,” by Mr. Thos. H. Sherrard, of the 
Bureau of Forestry, Department of Agriculture; “Improvement in Farm 
Management,” by Professor W. H. Hays, of the Minnesota State Agricultural 
Experiment Station; and the “Economic Functions of Live Stock,” by 
_ Professor Charles F. Curtiss, of Iowa State College. A paper on the “ Evolu- 
tion of Agriculture in the Middle West,” by Professor Eugene Davenport, of 
the Illinois College of Agriculture, was read by title. 
s A third session was occupied with the status of instruction in social and 
economic science in schools, colleges, and universities, including the following 
papers: 

High School: W. J. S. Bryan, Principal, St. Louis High School; Col- 
leges: Professor Charles J. Sprague, Knox College, Galesburg, Ill, “ The 
Real Source of Economic Opinion in America ;” Normal Schools: Henry W. 
Thurston, Chicago Normal School, Englewood, Ill.; Discussion by J. H. Scar- 
borough, Warrensburg Normal School, Mo.; Universities: J. E. Hagerty, 
Ohio State University. 

The fourth session included papers by Charles A. Conant, Treasurer, 
Morton Trust Company, New York, on “ Wall Street and the Country;” by 
Frederick N. Judson, St. Louis, Mo., on “ Public Purposes for which Taxa- 


4 Reported by John Franklin Crowell, secretary of Section of Social and Economic Science. 
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tion is Justifiable ;” by G. H. Shibley, Bureau of Economic Research, a 
ington, D. C., on “ Development of Representative Government ;” by Wm. F. 
Saunders, Business Men’s League, St. Louis, on “ Services of Commercial 
Organizations in the Social and Economic Development of Cities;” and by _ 
E. Dana Durand, Bureau of Corporations, Washington, D. C., on “Social _ 
Significance of Street Railways.” 
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III. NOTES ON COLONIES AND DEPENDENCIES 


Educational Progress in Porto Rico.—The annual report of Professor 
S. M. Lindsay, Commissioner of Education of Porto Rico, for the fiscal year 


- ending June 30, 1903, has just been published by the Department of the In- 
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terior at Washington. It gives valuable statistical tables and many interest- 
ing comments on the problems encountered in establishing the American 
school system in a country where the native language is Spanish and where 
the people belong to another race. 

The record of the year in matters pertaining to public instruction has 
been a notable one in many ways. Among the more important features of 
this work may be noted: an increase in the number of children reached by 
the public schools and a lower per capita cost to the treasury; the open- 
ing of four industrial schools which promise steady growth; a greater uni- 
formity of work and higher standards required of pupils and teachers alike; 
greater care in the selection of American teachers for courses in English; 
initial steps in the organization of the University of Porto Rico to provide 
for higher education and professional training; steady improvement in the 
material and equipment of the schools and the construction of new school 
buildings. 

Six years ago there were 539 schools with an enrolment of 22,265 pupils; 
three years ago there were 733 schools housed in 507 buildings, reaching a 
maximum of 33,802 pupils and having employed at some time during the year 
812 teachers; two years ago there were 921 schools, housed in 613 buildings, 
reaching a maximum enrolment of 61,863 pupils; while during the past 
school year there were 1014 schools, housed in 717 buildings, and reaching a 
maximum of 70,216 pupils. This constitutes a very gratifying record of prog- 
ress, although it leaves still a great work to be done before our school facili- 
ties can be favorably compared with these in the most advanced and en- 
lightened parts of our country or of the world. Three years ago 3.5 per cent. 
of the total population and 10.5 per cent. of the school population (persons 
between five and eighteen years of age) had been enrolled in the schools; 
two years ago there were 6.5 per cent. of the total population and 19.2 per cent. 
of the school population; while last year we had enrolled 7 per cent. of the 
total population and 21.7 per cent. of the school population; all of the figures 
being based on the official census of 1899. If allowance were made for the 
probable increase in population since 1899, of course the present showing 
would be less favorable. Comparing these figures with the various States and 
Territories of the United States, it appears that the average school enrolment 
for the whole United States is 20.28 per cent. of the total population and 71.54 
per cent. of the school population, while the lowest in any State or Territory 
(excluding the Indian Territory for which there are no complete statistics) is 


school population in Louisiana. 


No movement in educational work is fraught with more promise for the 
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future than the inauguration of industrial schools. The four in operation 
will supplement the common schools by providing a practical training for the 
various arts and trades. Judging from American experience, this training _ 
should not only increase the welfare of the individual students, but should — 
give them a greater value to society and enhance their industrial efficiency. 
Industrial schools serve to teach the dignity of manual labor, and pupils — 
acquire a taste of the pleasure of creative work. The economic independence 
of a man whose developed powers enable him to render material service of a_ 
character always in demand, constitutes an essential element in the welfare 
of any people. The industrial schools, properly guided in their development, — 


from poverty at the same time that they are being freed from illiteracy. 

The school laws now in force provide a sound system along American 
lines of procedure. It would be well, however, to afford some additional 
protection to a good teacher that his position may not be left to the whim or © 
caprice of changes in local political conditions. The position of a teacher | 
who devotes his life conscientiously to the welfare of our children is worthy | 
of our sincere respect and enthusiastic support. He should be free from any _ 
political control whatsoever. This could best be secured by requiring that 


their places as long as they may legally qualify and perform their work to © 
the satisfaction of the Commissioner of Education, who is charged by the > 
Organic Act with the superintendence of public instruction in the Island, and — 
thatthe local school boards should nominate teachers, in accordance with the 
present provisions of the law, only to fill vacancies as they may occur. 

The organization of a Board of Trustees of the University of Porto 
Rico, under the University Law, establishes a corporate body to which may 
be confided public trusts within the sphere of educational affairs. The In- 
sular Normal School under its direction has progressed more rapidly and — 
more satisfactorily on exactly the same expenditure as was provided for it 
before the University Law was enacted and when the Legislature appropriated 
a sum for its maintenance under the direction of the Department of Educa- 
tion. A new spirit and higher purpose inspire the work of that school now 
that it has become the first department in the University organization. This 
organization was necessary in order to insure Federal aid for higher educa- 
tion in like manner as it is granted by the government at Washington to the 
various States and Territories of the Union. 

The bill to extend the benefits of the Morrill and Hatch Acts to Porto 
Rico has been again introduced in Congress and it is hoped will become law 
this year. When that is the case, the Island wil! be in a position to receive ue 
$30,000 a year and an increase of $1000 each year for a period of ten years, vy 
making the annual receipts from this source at the end of ten years $40,000, _ 
which should be placed in the hands of the Trustees of the University for the 
purposes for which it is intended,—namely, the furtherance of agricultural a: 
education. The University may then hope to have a strong agricultural de- a 
partment with another experiment station, which will be of service not only “ae ; 
for the punguets of instruction of pupils but for the general benefit of many 
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_ people living in an agricultural community. This large sum of money, if 
granted by the Federal government, will in its annual income yield what will 
amount in time to 4 per cent. interest on an endowment of one million 
dollars. For the endowment of professional schools in other departments of 

_ the University efforts are now being made to bring the matter to the attention 
of philanthropists and private persons in the United States who may be will- 
ing to avail themselves of the corporate organization of this Board of Trus- 
tees for the purpose of endowing education and other public enterprises in 
the Island. 

During the first term of the current school year, comprising the three 

i x months of October, November, and December, 1903, the statistics of schools 

*k _ show a still further advance over last year. The official statistics are not, at 

the date of this writing, complete for all districts of the Island, but for eleven 
ie districts out of the total of eighteen there is a maximum enrolment of 15,- 

--—-s«s¥45 pupils in the graded or town schools and 14,838 in the rural or country 

schools; or in other words, there were 30,000 children enrolled during the 
first term in the eleven districts referred to, which will mean an enrolment 
of considerably over 50,000 for the whole Island when all of the statistics are 

: in; and as the first term comes in the rainy season and also, for the rural 

ee schools, in the season when the coffee crop is being gathered and the at- 

: tendance is always very poor, the maximum enrolment for the whole Island 
for the school year promises to be five to ten thousand higher than for the 

previous school year. 

‘ The average daily attendance per school in all the schools of the eleven 
_ districts heard from was 36.83; whereas, for the previous year the average 
for the whole Island was 35.51 for the entire school year, and during the 
corresponding months of the previous year the average was a little over 34. 
; The four industrial schools now open have an aggregate attendance of 
over four hundred. They are being equipped with the necessary machinery 
and apparatus for very practical work, and the people in the communities in 
es which they are located take a great interest in them and are glad to send their 
children. 
A series of educational conferences is being planned again for this year 
on a more ey organized basis than heretofore. Two days of one 


a as institute + days, and the institute director will be sent into the district to 
i, i _ work with the district superintendent in carrying on the meetings, at which 
ah ae all the teachers of the district will be required to be present. Educational 
_ addresses of a popular character open to the general public are arranged for 
the evening sessions during these institute days. 


Hawaii—The local government act passed at the last session of the Terri- 

Fe “torial legislature provided a complete system of local rural administration 
similar in outline to that existing on the mainland—county courts, a sheriff, 
- tax assessors and collectors, township officers, and other local authorities were 
made elective. This superseded a district system, the officers of which had 
been = by the central government at Honolulu. The demand for an 
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ee local government had formed part of the platforms of both political 
parties in the islands and the law passed was considered satisfactory by both — 
sides. At the election in November, 1903, officers were chosen to fill the newly 
organized positions. The Supreme Court of the Territory, however, has just — 
rendered a decision, declaring important sections of the law invalid. Whil 
the details of the decision are not yet at hand, the probable effect will be to 


A disarrangement of these important services has followed the decision. aa 
The resignation of Governor Sanford B. Dole, who has been appointed — 
Presiding Judge of the United States District Court in Hawaii, has led to the can 
appointment of George R. Carter as governor by President Roosevelt. Ex- ih 
Gove ernor Dye was a Judge of the Supreme Comet under os Hawaiian mon- Ry 


revelution, remained wads of the Republic of Hawaii, and was appointed | 
governor of the Territory upon its acquisition by the United States in 1898 
Governor Carter, like former Governor Dole, was born in the islands, — 
educated on the mainland. The general economic condition of Hawaii is at 
present unusually prosperous; the production of sugar has reached a point 
never before equalled, and the internal improvements in the islands, particu- 
larly the system of roads, trolleys, telegraphs, and schools, have been greatly 
extended within the last few years. A promotion committee has been formed 

to make known the advantages of Hawaii to travellers and home-seekers and 

an extensive campaign of advertising has been undertaken throughout the — 
United States, as well as in the Orient. A large merchants’ association has 
been organized in Honolulu, including all the more prominent merchants of 

the city and other parts of the islands. The opening of cable communica- Bh: 
tion with the outside world in 1903 has also given the isiands a closer touch wees 
with the national interests of the United States. ; 


Philippines——The latest report of the Philippine Commission gives much 
new information on the condition of the archipelago. While, as a general 
condition, peace has been completely restored, yet several instances of _ a 
ladronism are noted. The Commission lays great emphasis upon the political 
and social value of suppressing these outbreaks by means of native forces — rt 
rather than by regular troops, in order to avoid race antagonism on the part — 
of the people and further to stimulate in the natives a sense of their own | ; 
responsibility for law and order. In some instances, notably in the revolt 
under Rios, this plan has caused considerable delay as compared with the vi i 
time in which the ladrones might have been captured by the regular troops; Sp oh 
but, on the other hand, it has had the effect of making the people feel that __ 
they, themselves, control the situation and are therefore responsible for the ay, 
maintenance of tranquillity. In two important instances the power of the 
civil governor to call upon the military for scouts in order to aid the con- — E 
stabulary has been utilized with good results. Since the report was submitted, 
considerable attention has been aroused by the mutiny and desertion of a 
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force of constabulary in Vigan. Most of the mutineers have, however, either 
returned or been captured. The economic conditions with respect to sugar 
and tobacco, already mentioned in a previous number of THe ANNALS, still 
continue unfavorable, and the Commission is emphatic in its recommendation 
that a market for these articles should be allowed in the United States by a 
lowering of the American tariff on Philippine products. 


Frisrs’ Lands.—In a former number of THe ANNALS the final pur- 
chase of the friars’ lands was reported. Details of this purchase are now 
presented in the report of the Commission; $7,239,000 gold has been fixed 
as the approximate figure to be paid on these holdings. Over 400,000 acres of 
land, most of which have been highly cultivated and are now thickly in- 
habited, are transferred to the Philippine government. Of this acreage only 
a small proportion has been directly transferred by the friars themselves; 
most of the holdings being in the nominal possession of the British-Manila 
Estates Company, the Colonial Agricultural Society (La Sociedad Agricola 
de Ultramar), and the Philippines Sugar Estates Development Company. 
The Recoleto Order sold a small portion of its holdings directly. The Com- 
mission is hopeful that the transfer will work a great improvement in the 
economic and social condition ot the islands. It is reported that of the more 
than one thousand Spanish friars present in 1898 there are now but 246 in 
the archipelago, and of these a number are infirm and unable to do parish 
work, while eighty-three Dominicans have given up such work altogether. 
It further appears to be the intention of the church authorities to Americanize 
the church in the Philippines, as is also shown by the appointment of 
American Catholic bishops and one Filipino bishop to fill the episcopal offices. 
The matter of damages to church buildings occupied by United States troops 
still remains to be adjusted, as does the administration of certain trusts, 
partly of a secular and partly of a religious character. 

A marked falling off in the government income for the last six months 
is noted, and the Commission anticipates a deficit in consequence of the 
increased expenditures for internal improvements. Emphasis is laid on the 
need for greater school capacity, as there are at present only 10 per cent. 
of the children of school age in attendance at the public schools. The 
following important recommendations are also made. 

First—Legislation which shall reduce the tariff on sugar and tobacco 
imported from the Philippine Islands to not more than 25 per cent. of the 
present Dingley rates on tobacco and sugar imported from foreign countries. 

Second.—Legislation authorizing the Philippine Commission, with the 
approval of the President and the Secretary of War, to issue bonds from 
time to time, which shall not in the aggregate sum exceed $5,000,000, for the 
making of future permanent improvements. 

Third.—Legislation providing that all bonds authorized to be issued by 
the Philippine government or any provincial or municipal government thereof 
by act of Congress shall be made exempt, not only from Federal and Philip- 
pine taxation, but from State, county, and municipal taxation in the United» 
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Fourth—That control over the shipping in the trade between the islands 
shall be left wholly to the discretion of the Philippine Commission, subject 
to the approval of the President and the Secretary of War. 

Fifth—That the application of the United States coastwise navigation 
laws to the trade between the Philippine Islands and the mainland of the ee 
United States [excluding all but American vessels from such trade] be post- 
poned by Congressional action until July 1, 1909; or, in the alternative, that 
the coastwise laws of the United States be not made applicable to the trade 
between the islands and the mainland of the United States, except with a  __ 
proviso or condition that the rates upon imports from the Philippine Islands 
into the United States shall not pay duty in excess of 25 per cent. of the rates 
on such merchandise imposed by the Dingley tariff. : 

Sixth—That authority be given by Congress to the Philippine Com- 
mission, with the approval of the President and the Secretary of War, to _ 
encourage the investment of capital in the construction of railroads for the — ee. +g) 
Philippine Islands by accompanying the grants of franchises to build railroads, __ a 
in cases where it is deemed necessary, with a guaranty by the Philippine Oe 


in the act of guaranty, the amount of income guaranteed not to exceed 
annually 4 per cent. of the fixed principal. 


poration shall be extended to 25,000 acres. ; 
~EighthThat the clause which forbids the filing of more than one mining _ 
claim by the same individual or association upon a lode or deposit be repealed. = 
The report of the Civil Governor is also of interest as showing a number a 
of important measures taken to improve the social conditions in the islands. — vs. : 
The reconcentration of all persons in the towns throughout those sections “ey 
which are infested by the ladrones has been found to be a thoroughly feasible, = & 
humane, and effective means of breaking up ladronism. Another forcible 
method of preventing cattle stealing and highway robbery by organized bands 
of thieves is the so-called bandolerismo statute, which provides that where | 
such organizaticoas for stealing carabao or other personal property by means _ 
of force and violence are found, and where the members of the band “shall 
go out upon the highway or roam over the country armed with deadly 


weapons for this purpose, they shall be deemed highway robbers or brigands, pest 


ment... .”. The Governor reports great difficulty in securing evidence against —__ i 
the members of such bands, because of the fear of the inhabitants, who are 
terrorized by the robbers. The act makes mere membership in an armed ae “he 


murder. Other measures of special interest are the laws directed against 
dissolute and lawless Americans in the archipelago. This class has been 
reached by measures somewhat akin to our vagrancy acts in the United States. 
One of these measures, however, provides that upon “the conviction of any — 
citizen of the United States under act numbered five hundred and nineteen © 
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. .. [prohibiting vagrancy] the court may suspend sentence conditioned 
- upon the convict leaving the Philippine Islands and not returning thereto for 
a period of not more than ten years; and the fulfilment of this obligation 
shall be deemed as an extinguishment of the prescribed sentence.” 
: In the Moro country the relations between the Philippine government 
and the people have undergone a radical change. That section has been 
placed under a special provincial government, with full military powers, 
_ General Leonard Wood being chosen as the Governor. It will be remembered 
that this district of the archipelago under Spanish rule was never subdued, 
“and that upon the introduction of American rule in the Philippines, the 
Moro territories and islands were in a state of approximate independence. 
This was especially true of the Jolo or Sulu Group, where an independent 
sultan was recognized in an agreement or treaty made by General Bates. 
This agreement provided that in consideration of the recognition, by the 
sultan, of United States sovereignty, the American authorities should not 
attempt to interfere with the social and religious institutions of the islands. 
Among the social institutions existing at the time were polygamy and slavery. 
The treaty was never formally recognized by the Washington authorities, 
being held unconstitutional. In the mean time, however, the treaty relations 
have been repeatedly violated by the sultan and his dattos or chieftains, who 
have committed hostile acts of robbery and violence against the Americans. 


_ General Wood reports that the rule of the Sultan and his chiefs is simply a 


system of organized brigandage practised upen the inhabitants. The Ameri- 
can authorities have, therefore, taken a radical stand and have regarded the 
treaty or agreement as abrogated through the hostile acts of the natives. 
Kidnapping for purposes of slavery has been prohibited. 
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A SAVING OF 50% 


da The leading English Reviews at nearly half price. The 
_ most conspicuous living writers ; the most helpful subjects ; 
the most notable discussions of current events and thought ; 

_ the most timely publication; the most skilful editing. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
Nineteenth Century and After 


Edited by James KNow Les 


‘* For amplitude, variety, and strength of contents, it may fairly be called foremost, and regarded as a 
mode] in its way.’’—Literary World. 


Fortnightly Review 
Edited by L. Courtney 


‘* Full of readable articles.”’—Living Church, ‘* Cosmopolitan in its view and grasp.”’—Zion’s Herald. 


Contemporary Review 
Edited by Percy W. Buntinc 


‘The names of many of its contributors form a constellation of eminence."’—Review of Reviews, 


Westminster Review 
The leading radical organ 


‘* Discusses questions of world-interest in a liberal and instructive manner,’’— Weekly Witness, ‘ 


BlacKwood’s Magazine 
The English family magazine 


*¢ Still survives in undiminished vigor after a career of unexampled splendor.’’— The Bookman, 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY 


Quarterly Review 
“The bulwark of conservative opinion ”’ 


‘© Veritably a condensed library, with varied and attractive articles.”.— Philadelphia Press. 


Edinburgh Review 
The rival of “The Quarterly” 


‘* Jt is refreshing when magazines are changing to turn again to the old ‘ Quarterly.’ ’’—Canada Presby- 
terian. 


Nineteenth Century, Contemporary Review, Fortnightly Review, Westminster 
Review, cach, $4.50 per year ; any two, $8.50; any three, $12.00 ; all four, $16.00 ; single 
copies, 40 cents. Edinburgh Review, Quarterly Review, each, $4.00 per year; the 
two, $7.50; single copies, $1.25. Blackwood’s Magazine, $3.00 per year; single copies, 


jo cents; with one quarterly, $6.50; with two, $10.00. 


Leonard Scott Publication Company 
7 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK 
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_ PUBLISHED BY THE NEW YORK CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY = 


EDWARD T. DEVINE, Pu.D., Eprror 


CHARITIES is a publication of general circulation devoted exclusively 
to the fieldl of practical philanthropy and social uplift. Its aim is 
to keep its readers thoroughly abreast of the times in all things 
charitable—the latest news, the newest thought, pertinent com- — 
ment, instructive experience, telling achievement. 

CHARITIES has led in the crusades against pauperism, mendicancy, — 
tuberculosis, bad housing, child labor. . 


CHARITIES is published weekly for the charity worker, the settlement | 
worker, the friendly visitor, the physician, the trained nurse, the 
committeeman, the board member. It is for all who are interested — 
in charity practically, theoretically, financially. ‘‘ As necessary to | 
the student of sociology as the medical journal is to the progressive 
physician.’’ 

CHARITIES is published every Saturday. The first number in each a 
month is an illustrated magazine three times the size of the usual — 
weekly issue which it displaces. The subscription price for all issues 
is $2.00 a year. Magazine numbers, twelve yearly, $1.00 a year. 


SPECIAL TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION, 8 MONTHS (32 ISSUES), $1.00 


‘No student of the social problems of need and relief can go astray who follows its admi- — E 

sate guidance.’’—Frankiin H. Giddings, Professor Sociology, Columbia University. 
‘It is unique in its field and is indispensable."—Zdwin R. A. Seligman, Professor Political 

a and Finance, Columbia University. 

“It is a most valuable magazine for all of us who wish to keep posted in the best methods of 
charitable action.”"—Rodert Treat Paine, Boston. 

“ CHARITIES is the trade journal of philanthropic work.'’—/oseph Lee. 

“ This paper is indispensable to all who are interested in practical philanthropy as workers 
or contributors.”—Zrnest P. Bicknell, General Secretary, Chicago Bureau of Charities. 


FILL OUT THIS BLANK, TEAR OFF, SEND TO PUBLISHER, WITH $1.00 


Cuarity OrcGanization Society, 


by 


105 East Twenty-second Street, New York. 
Enclosed find One Dollar, for which send me CHARI TIES 
for eight months ( 32 issues), beginning 
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